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In late November the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency conducted a series of 
“senior seminars” so that some of its 
important bureaucrats could consider 
its public image. 1 was invited to 
attend one session and to give my 
views on the proper role of the 
Agency. I suggested that its legitimate 
activities were limited to studying 
newspapers and published statistics, 
listening to the radio, thinking about 
the world, interpreting data of recon- 
naissance satellites, and o ccasionally 


adventurer has passed in the American 
spy business; the bureaucratic age ot 
Richard C. Helms and his gray spe- 
cialists has settled in.” I began to have 

an uneasy feeling that Newsweek s 

article was a cover story in more than vote 

one sense. . An 

ceili 


I. 


has always been difficult 


publishing the names of foreign spies. I 
had been led by conversations with a 
number of CIA officials to believe that 
they were thinking along the same 
lines. One CIA man after another 
eagerly joined the discussion to assure 
me that the days of the flamboyant 
covert operations were over. The 
upper-class amateurs of the OSS who 
stayed to mastermind operations in 
/Guatemala, Iran, the Congo, and else- 
where-AUen Dulles, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Richard Bissell, Tracy Barnes, Robert 
Amory, Desmond Fitzgerald-had died 
or departed. 

In their place, I was assured, was a 
small army of professionals devoted to 
preparing intelligence “estimates” for 
the President and collecting informa- 
tion the clean, modern way, mostly 
with sensors, computers, and sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance devices. Even 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, would now 
be as much a museum piece as Mata 
‘Hari. (There are about 18,000 em- 
ployees in the CIA and 200,000 in the 
entire “intelligence community” itself. 
The cost of maintaining them is some- 
where between S5 billion and $6 
billion annually. The employment 
figures do not include foreign agents or 
mercenaries, such as the CIA’s 100,000- 
man hired army in Laos.) 

A week after my visit to the senior 
seminar” Newsweek ran a long story 
An “the new espionage” with a picture 
s/of CIA Director Richard Helms on the 
cover. The re 

to some of t..~ r -- r - 

Newsweek said, “The gaudy era of the 


XI ttuo — J . 

analyze organizations that engage m A 
false advertising about themselves. Part of _ 
of the r esponsibility of the CIA 1S ^ larh 

spread confusion about its own work. ‘ he 
The world of Richard Helms and his bea 
“specialists” does indeed differ from 
that of Allen Dulles. Intelligence organ- Hell 
izations, in spite of their predilection ovei 
for what English judges used to call hgei 
“frolics of their own,” are servants of Age 
policy. When policy changes, they Bur 
must eventually change too, although the 
because of the atmosphere of secrecy c ‘- n 
and deception in which they operate, ove 
such changes are exceptionally hard to vice 
control. To understand the “new Age 
espionage” one must see it as part of 'mp 
the Nixon Doctrine which, in. essence, fy 
is a global strategy for maintaining US Th 
power and influence without overtly reoi 
involving; the nation in another ground 

ne\ 

war. .. 

But we cannot comprehend recent 
developments in the “intelligence com- m 
munity” without understanding what fur 
Mr. Helms and his employees actually P r{ 
do. In a speech before the National me 
Press Club, the director discouraged/ w 
journalists from making the attempt, d, 
“You’ve just got to trust us. We are 
honorable men.” The same speech is 
made each year to the small but 
growing number of senators who want 
a closer check on the CIA. In asking, 
on November 10, for a “Select Com- 
mittee on the Coordination of United 
States Activities Abroad to oversee 
activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” Senator Stuart Symington 
noted that “the subcommittee having 
oversight of the Central Intelligence 
Agency has not met once this year. 

Symington, a former Secretary of 
the Air Force and veteran member ot .i 
the Armed Services Committee, has t 
also said that “there is no federal 
agency in our government whose activ- , 
ities receive less scrutiny and control 
than the CIA.” Moreover, soon after 


ctor Richard Helms on the than the CIA.” Moreover, soon alter . 
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NEW C.I.A. DEPUTY? Maj. 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters is 
reportedly being consid- 
ered for the post of dep- 
uty director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 


General May Get No. 2 Post in C.I.A. 

• - - — - ♦ - ■ ■■ 

Special to The New York Times both President Eisenhower and American businessman, lived. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 — with President Nixon, was in He attended French schools. 
President Nixon is reported to line to be second-ranking of- nnd was graduated from Stony- 
be considering the appointment ficial at the agency hurst College in England. lie 

of an Army major general, Ver- President Nixon’* V/vM-cani™ enllsted in the Army on May 2, 
non A. Walters, to be the next tion of the n S A 1941 • 
deputy Director of Central In- eminent agencies involved 7n DlIring Wor,d War 11 hc was 
telhgence. _ foreign intelligence, announced commissioned and assigned as 

General Walters, who is now Nov. 5, provided an "enhanced a “ aison officer with the 
defense attachd at the Embassy leadership role" for Richard Brazilian forces lighting in the 
in Taris, would succeed Lieut. Helms, Director of Central i n jCnited States Fifth Army in 
Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr. of I l elligence. At the time Intel- ItaIy tinder Gen. Mark W. 
the Marine Corps, according to li pence sources said that Mr" Clark. His language abilities 
United States and foreign of- Helms would concentrate eval- brought him to General Clark’s 
ficials here. General Cushman mting foreign intelligence for attention and ultimately to the 
has been named by President, the President and on budget Mention of Gen. Alfred M. 
Nixon to be next commandant. 1 and management problems°of Grucnther, Fifth Army chief of 
of the Marine Corps and isiihc intelligence "community” as staff - , , , . „ . 

scheduled to take command | a whole. As defense attachd in Pans 

Friday. i / and previously in Rio de Jan- 

Spokesmen for the Wliitel/ uay-to-Day Control eiro, General Walters is a senior 
House, State Department andf Tl '* c -Deputy Director, they officer of the Defense Dcpart- 
the C.I.A. declined comment onl said > would take over more of ment’s Intelligence Agency in 
the report concerning General | tiic day-to-day operations of both rank and experience. Ho 
Walters. Nonetheless, reliable tlic C.I.A., including control of I also has a 20-year knowledge 
informants said that the gen- clandestine collection of intel-jpf North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
era], who has had extensive ex- hgence through secret agents ization problems, 
perience as an interpreter with and such elefct.ronic techniques! Under the National Security 

■ — - as spy satellites and code- Act of 1947, which created the 

cracking. C.I.A. the positions of director ■ 

Informants here noted that and deputy director cannot be 
General Walters had served as held simultaneously by military 
Mr. Nixon’s interpreter during officer^ on active duty, 
the recent meeting with Presi- Richard Helms, who was 
dent Pompidou of France in the named Director of Central In- 
Azores. General Walters also telhgence in 1966, is the first 
served as interpreter for Presi- career civilian intelligence of- 
dent Nixon early this month H cer to have risen to the na- 
during the visit of President tion 's top intelligence position. 
Emilio G. Mddici of Brazil, The tradition, however, is' to 
General Walters, whose nick- narae . a military deputy when 
name is Dick, is widely known the director is, a civilian — and 
for his_ extraordinary linguistic v ‘ ce versa - 

gifts. He is fluent in French, 

German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Dutch and Russian. He 
also speaks some Arabic and 
Greek. Languages are his 
hobby. 

He was bom in New York 
March 3, 1917, and grew tip in 
Europe, . where his father, an 
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: Calif. Demos Eye Reform 


v By Harry Johanesen 

The California Democratic 
Party’s executive committee 
convened today at the Air- 
port Hilton to elect a North- 
ern California chairman and 
adopt new procedures for the 
selection of state delegates to 
the Democratic National 
Convention. 

Candidates for the chair- 
manship are attorney John 
Merlo of Chico, the party’s 
state treasurer and acting 
northern chairman, and 
State Sen. George Zenovich 
of Fresno. Both are well 
liked by party leaders and ; 
rank and file Democrats. j 
Merlo has been serving’ as I 
acting northern chairman j 
since Jack Brooks, San Lean- ; 
dro land developer, resigned j 
last September. . •• 

New Procedures 
The new delegate selection 
procedures scheduled for 
adoption will require Demo- 
cratic candidates wanting to 
enter the state’s June prima- 
ry to hold caucuses in each 
of California’s 43 Congres- 
sional districts on B'eb. 12. 

The caucuses will nomi- 
nate delegates for appoint- 
ment to the convention dele- 
gation and each presidential 
candidate would be required 
to select 88 percent of his del- 
egation from the names sub- 
mitted by the caucuses. 

The remaining 12 percent 
■would not be appointed until 
after the June primary. This 
would make room for the ap- 
pointment of key party mem- 
bers who might have been 
members of a defeated slate 
or were not . selected to run 
on any candidate’s slate. 

Reform Commission 
The new procedures also 
include new rules established 
by the Mc Govern Cqi pmis- 
sion on PailyTTcfonn. These 


sentation” of working per- 
sons, minority group mem- 
bers, diverse age groups in- 
cluding teenagers, and wom- 
en. 

Democratic State Chair- 
man Charles T. Manatt of 
Los Angeles conceded that 
the new procedure for select- 
i ing convention delegates is a 
1 revolutionary one. 

Manatt said he was sur- 
prised to learn that Los An- 
geles Mayor Sam Yorty is 
lining up delegates by mail 
for the Democratic delega- 
tion he expects to enter in 
the June primary. 

Gaucases 

The chairman said Yorty 
supporters still would be re- 
quired to hold the district 
caucuses at which delegates 
nominees would be chosen at 
the grass roots. 

At a meeting of the party’s 
Commission on Platform and 
Policy, held late yesterday at 
the Airport Hilton, the execu- 
tive committee heard reports 
on “issues conferences” held 
in numerous communities. 

Ten commission commit- 
tees submitted national plat- 
form recommendations de- 
veloped at the conferences. 
The recommendations 
touched all the bases of do- 
mestic and foreign affairs 
and added some new resolu- 
tions for the convention to 
consider as platform planks, 
such as: . 

• “Resojved that the CIA 
should be involved only in 
the gathering of intelligence 
and that all other CIA activi- 
ties such as those" involving 
subversion and overthrow of 
governments should be aban- 
doned.” 

9 “Resolved that a Right 




J 


of Privacy Amendment be 
added to the Constitution to 
protect the privacy of indi- 

require timt/Vpi^^ioE^fease 2001703/o4 i CIA-RDP80-01 601 R0001 00080001 -5 

must, include a “fair repre- 
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(Scott, who has just 
moved from Washington to 
. Paris, reflects on 8'.i years 
as the Guardian's corre- 
spondent in the U.S. capi- 
tal.) 

s . Looking back over the past 
ZVz years in which I have 
lived in the United States, I 
find that my strongest 
'impressions are largely criti- 
cal. This is perhaps some- 
' what surprising since I leave 
the country with a good deal 
of affection and admiration 
for its people. They are cer- 
tainly -very different from 
' ourselves. More different than 
one assumes on arrival. The 
fact that we have a roughly 
common language and have 
been taught to regard each 
other as cousins induces false 
, assumptions of similarities. 

; After a few years’ resi- 
. dcnce in the United States, 
‘one realizes, if one had not 
done so before, that there is 
. — for want of a better phrase 
a “European Way of Life,’’ 

, compounded from things both 
■spiritual and material, which 
fis important to one. This is 
: absent in North America, and 
'■ exists as much in England as 
ill France or in Italy. An 
Englishman might conceiva- 
bly be homesick in France, 
f hut he could not languish for 
the same reason as he may in 
, America — for nostalgia for 
: that indefinable quality that 
is Europe. 

'The question most frequent- 
■ ly put by Europeans to their 
compatriots living in the Unit- 
ed States confirms the real 
, existence of violence in that 
country. How great, really, is 
the danger of being beaten u 
on the street^ 

; rpbbed? The statistics, of 


crime and violence in the 
United States than in any Eu- 
ropean country. Blit just how 
much is one conscious of this 
in one’s daily life? 

Violence on streets 

One can speak only for one- 
self. A French friend says 
that he never knew real fear 
before coming to live in New 
York, even during the years 
fighting in the Maquis. That 
was not my own experience 
in Washington. Yet Washing- 
ton is the only city in which I 
have lived where my. own 
friends and acquaintances 
were among those who had 
been beaten, raped, yes, even 
murdered. It would be wrong, 
however, to say that I was| 
daily, or more lhan occasion- 
ally, conscious of the need for 
caution and even more rare- 
ly of actual fear. 

It was not something that 
preoccupied one. S u b c o n- 
sciously, no doubt, the anxie- 
ty was there. One learned to 
take precautions — normally 
of a - negative character — al- 
most without r e a 1 i z i n g it. 
There were streets, even 
areas, where one did not loi- 
ter after dark; some where 
one would not dream of pass- 
ing- through on foot — scarce- 
ly even in daytime - — nor 
readily in a car at night. So 
one didn’t. 

■ It was only when one was 
out of the country that one 
realized in sudden flashes the 
extent to which one’s person- 
al freedom was curtailed by 
the extent of violence in the 
United States. I recall walk- 
ing back to my hotel with a 
forma: _ colleague, at 
ir 

'dinner in London this year, 


well after midnight. It sud- dures followed by the latter, 
denly came to me that this and the massive,- cumber- 
was something I would never some size of the former. Jeal- 
ousies between iiie Congress 
and the White House, exist 
also between 1 he various gov- 


bave done in Washington. 

Complex 


government 


ernment departments. This 
resfilts in widespread overlap- 
ping and duplication of func- 
tions. 

In the field of intelligence 
and security, for example, 
the area of responsibility re- 
mains substantially undefined 
as between thc.-CLA ^Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, State 
Department, Pentagon, and 
White House. They each 
maintain their own sources 
and lines of communications. 
The proliferation of civil ser- 
vants is so great that, most of 
them seem to kpend-. most of 
their time in-' committee tell- 
ing each other what they 
have been doing or plan to 
do. 

In London, if you wanted to 
know what the British govern- ; 
ment’s policy is on any given, 
subject, you can be fairly, 
sure of getting it from the 
department concerned — if 
they will talk at all. In Wash- 
ington, almost everyone is 
ready to talk — but you are 
apt to receive several differ- 
ent and often conflicting 
answers to your questions, 
but from within the same de- 
partment. 

Legal system creaks 

The passage of a bill 
through Congress is devious 
and slow, and subject to in- 
Government in the United numerable pitfalls. A commit- 
Statos is complicated not only tce chairman like Rep. Wil- 
because of the complete se- bur Mills, D-Ark., has more 
paration of the executive and real power than have most 
the legislative branches with members of the Cabinet. And 

traordinarily intricate proce- tactics by strongwilled minor- 
ities. 


In the area of politics, per- 
haps my outstanding impres- 
sion is of the infinite com- 
plexity of the American sys- 
tem. This complexity seems 
to arise partly from the vast 
size and variety of the coun- 
try and its population; partly 
because of the checks and 
balances established by the 
founding fathers in the writ- 
ten constitution, and the para- 
mountcy which these give to 
the executive, the legislature, 
and the judiciary, each within 
its own sphere. 

The federal character of 
the Constitution, the fairly 
wide powers remaining to the 
individual states, the division 
of government into three 
equal branches, tends to com- 
plicate and to weaken the 
central administration in 
Washington. This is particu- 
larly so when the President's 
party does not control Con- 
gress, as has been the case 
since Nixon came to the 
White House. The American 
president’s need for caution, 
compromise, and consensus is 
normally far greater than 
that of the British prime min- 
ister. His potential; power is 
far greater than that of the 
British prime minister. His 
potential power is far great- 
er, but his actual power to 
act assertively often may be 
less. 
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Nguyen Van Thieu, the Presi- 
dent of South Vietnam, has a 
bulletproof vest, supplied by the 
United States, to wear during 
public appearances. 

So does Nguyen, Cao Ky, hi 
principal political rival. - 
Other Asian leaders whose 


tv : 


and special equipment. 

According to Government 
sources here, the United States 
Secret Service, which protects |vv' 
the President and his family, fif, 
does not act involved in for- / ; < 


wardrobes include lightweight Wise. 


does not get involved in for 
eign programs. The Central In 
jtelligence Agency said it itu 
,iior nave the necessary e:<per 
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American - made protection 
against assassins’ bullets are 
President - Park Chung lice of 
South Korea, President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos of the Philip- 
pines arid King Phumiphol 
Aduldet of Thailand. 

The bulletproof vests pro- 
vided to some Asian leaders, as 
well as to certain unspecified 
heads of state in Latin Amer- 
ica, were made by Federal lab- 
oratories in Saltsburg, Pa., at 
the request of the Air Force Of- 
fice. of Special investigations, 
knowledgeable sources have dis- 
closed. 

Vest Weighs 3 Pounds 


Weighing only about three 
pounds each, they are said to 
bo able to withstand point- 
blank - blasts from any known 
hand gun. 

Defense Department sources 
were reluctant to say how Air 
Force - purchased bulletproof 
vests came to be furnished to 
certain foreign leaders. 

Diplomatic sources, however, 
said that in recent years a num- 
ber of governments have be- 
come concerned about the qual- 
ity of protection afforded their 
leaders. President Park, for ex- 
ample, was the target _of a de- 
termined attempt on Iris life in 
early 1938 by North Korean 
agents. 


AVorking through the local 
American ambassadors, these 
countries asked whether any 
United States agency could help 
provide training for their pro- 


Job for Air Force Office 
So the job was turned over 
to the Air Force’s Office of Spe- 
cial Investigations, which spends 
most of its time tracking down 
spies within Air Force ranks, 
but also has provided protec- 
tion for top defense and mili- 
tary officials and some Con- 
gressmen during overseas trip's. 

Extensive training in the 
United States has been provided | 
by the agency to bodyguards 
from several nations, Pentagon 
sources acknowledged. 

The. bulletproof vests avail- 
able on flic market up to sev- 
eral years ago were considered 
too heavy for people of rela- 
tively small build, the sources 
jsaid. So the Air Force worked 
| with Federal laboratories in de- 
signing a three-pound vest made 
of overlapping, Teflon-coated 
plastic plates. ‘ 

Air Force tests showed _ the 
vests could withstand direct 
shots from .357-caliber magnum 
and .45-caliber automatic pis- 
tols. Bought in quantity, for 
national leaders and all their 
bodyguards, the vests cost about 
$60 each, a Pentagon source 
said. , ‘ 

, Mr. Fly got his vest when he 
|was Premier of South Vietnam, 
informed sources said, while. 
Mr. Thieu'got: his when he be-, 
I came President. 


..vVi i-U- ..v . --- 

BULLETPROOF VESTS of this type have been provided 
to certain Asian and other governmental leaders by Fed- 
eral laboratories at tlic request of an Air Force section^ 
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President Nixon’s irritation at the qual- 
ity of information coming to him from the 
nation’s fragmented intelligence appara- 
tus is understandable. However, his ef- 
i forts to streamline operations, while wel- 
come, are not without hazard to the 
. balance of power between the executive 
. and legislative branches of the federal 
government. 

' The President has given to Richard 
Helms, director of the Cent al Intellige nce 
Agency, coordinating responsibility 'and 
fferfiie budgeting authority over the diverse 
intelligence community. Coordination and 
economy both seem desirable. The various 
intelligence agencies employ about 200,000 
persons and spend about $6 billion an- 
nually. 

To the extent that the President has 
imade the intelligence operation more effe- 
cient and responsive— as indeed it should 
be — he has increased the security of the 
•United States. But he will also have 
further eroded Congress’ role in formulat- 
ing national policy if the legislative branch 
of government does not balance executive 
access to unlimited intelligence data with 
more intensive congressional scrutiny of 
' and control over the nature and scope of 
intelligence activities. 

* A special congressional watchdog com- 


mittee is supposed to review CIA opera- 
tions and funding. Unfortunately, it Sel- 
dom meets except to confer congressional 
blessings on CIA affairs. This congres- 
sional abdication of its, responsibility for 
exercising a positive role in the formation 
of national policy reduces it to a rubber 
stamp for an omniscient executive. This 
has virtually been the case in foreign 
affairs since the National Security Act of 
1947 unified the services and created the 
National Security Council and the CIA. 

An efficient intelligence operation is 
vital to the interests of the American 
people. ;But the operation does not always 
serve the interests of the people when it 
strays into political and military activities 
such as • the formation of coups d'etat, 
direction of clandestine wars and the 
practice of political assassination. 

President Nixon’s changes appear to 
offer increased efficiency, and in Helms 
the President seems to have a supervisor 
who is pre-eminently concerned with gath- 
ering and evaluating intelligence data. But, 
only a vigilant and responsible Congress 
can serve to restrain the executive branch 
of government from abusing the vast 
power and influence available to it 
through these necessarily covert intelli- 
gence activities. - . . » • & 
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, The American intelligence communi- 
ty ’since long before World War II has 
been, and remains . to a large degree, 
a many splintered, thing. Every agency 
needing fresh, accurate and secret infor- 
mation on which to 'formulate, its plans 
and actions has developed its own set of' 
spies. This, lack of coordination and- co- 
hesiv'eness has .become apparent with 
sonic disasters, most notably the Pearl 
Harbor attack of Dec, ( 7, 19-11, and a lot 
of embarassments such as' the Bay of 
Pigs debacle and more recently the abor- 
tive commando raid on the deserted pris- 
oner of war camp on Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi, on Nov. 21, 1970. 

In 1917 the Central. Intelligence Agen- 
cy was established with the aim of coordi- ■ 
nating all this nation's, intelligence ef- 
forts. Besides the .CIA., the U.S. intelli- 
gence network today 'includes 'the Defense. 
Intelligence Agency, the National Secmv ( 
ity Agency, the State Department’s Bu-. 
reau of Intelligence and Research and nu- 
clear intelligence operations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The counter-intel- 
ligence activities of the Federal Bu- 
reau' of Investigation must also be includ- 
ed. ' . 

President Nixon, following what has 
almost become a presidential tradition ' 
after public disclosure of an intelligence , 
failure, has shaken' up the top levels of/ 
the American spy network. In an appar - 1 
ent hope of overcoming the shortcomings | 
of the present system, Mr. Nixon has | 
given Richard Helms, the CIA director, -JJ 
"an, enhanced leadership role in planning, 
coordinating and evaluating all intelli- j 
gcnce operations.” Theoretically -this 'is 
the authority that director of intelligence^ . 
has had for year's. But according to one’ j 
official because of bureaucratic rivalry?, 
among competing intelligence agencies \ 
this has not always worked out. j 

'/■ Sens. Stuart Symington, D-M'o., and ] 
William J, Fulbright, D-Ark., have seen ! 


Mr. Helms’ new job more of a "demotion . 
upstairs” than any enhanced leadership 
role. Their suspicions are understandable, 
considering the Sontay raid failure 'and 
the inability of the intelligence community 
to forecast the reaction of North Vietnam 
to the invasion ox South Laos last Febru- 
ary and March. 

Bolstering the senator’s suspicions 
must ho the -lack of concrete knowledge 
about the apparent leadership crisis in 
mainland China. This development comes 
at a time of delicate negotiations preced- 
ing Mr. Nixon’s planned trip to Peking. It 
would be foolish for Mr: -Nixon to make 
the journey without accurate knowledge 
of the power structure in Peking. 

However, the concern of Sens. , Sym- 
ington and Fulbright that Mr. Helms has 
been "kicked upstairs” sounds more like 
the political reactions of two men who 
have consistently disagreed with the Pres- 
ident, than the genuine concern of persons 
fearful the nation might be losing The 
needed talents of a highly competent in- 
telligence administrator. 

Instead the senators should be ap- 
plauding the President for his efforts 
to bring greater coordination and cohe- 
siveness to an intelligence effort that lias 
become famous for Pearl Harbor, the Bay 
of Pigs and Sontay. . _ • . .. , , -. 
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Behind the scenes President Nixon’s 
confidence in Central Intelligence 
Agency Director Richard M. Helms 
has taken a new leap forward. Mr. Nixon 
believes (correctly) that our nation’s 
intelligence setup is a sick elephant. 
He has quietly assigned Mr. Helms 
to correct it. 

A sick elephant is a formidable danger. 
And secrecy keeps our public from 
knowing even the size of this elephant, 
to say nothing of how sick it is. 

Incredibly, we spend close to S6 
billion a year for intelligence. Jest 
the CIA nic::e is larger in scope than 
the State Department and spends 
more than twice as much money. 

Legendary Gen. Wiiiiam J. (“Wild 
Bill”) Donovan’s, Cilice of Strategic 
.Services conducted our entire World 
War II espionage throughout four years 
and throughout the world for a total 
of S 1 35 million. The budget of the CIA 
(secret) is at least SI. 5 billion a year. 

Next to the Pentagon with its 25 miles 
of corridors, the world’s largest office 
building, the CIA’s headquarters in 
- suburban. Langley, Va„ is the largest 
; building in the Washington area'. The 
CIA has jurisdiction only abroad, not 
in. the United States. But the CIA main- 
tains secret offices in most major U.S. 
cities, totally unknown to the public.' 

About 10,000 people work at Langley 
and another 5, COO are scattered across 
the world, burrowing everywhere for 
intelligence. These include many, many- 
unsung heroes who secretly risk their 
lives for our country in the dark and 
unknown battles of espionage and trench- 
cry. I could name many. And as a part 
of its veil of secrecy the CIA has its own 
clandestine communications system 
witn Washington and the wo rid. 

The Pentagon spends S3 billion a year, 
on intelligence, tw'ice as much as the 
CIA. Like the CIA, its Army, Navy 
and Air Force intelligence arms operate 
worldwide, of course, and — largely 
.unknown — they also have an immense 
adjunct called the National Security 
Agency which rivals the . CIA in size 
and cost. 

Then there exists the' important In- 
telligence Section of the State Depart- 
ment, likewise worldwide— Its flhjffcjEfo, 



self-protective vagueness and dangerous 
rivalries. He has made it clear that he 
wants its output brought- closer to the 
needs of the - President’s so-called 40 
Committee (actually six men), which 
serves the . National Security Council 
and the President himself. 

In amputating much of the sick ele- 
phant, 'Mr. Helms’ directive is to cut 
down on the surprises. And the President 
could not have picked a more knowing, 
no-nonsense man to do it. . 
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By HENRY J. TAYLOR ‘ . 

3oi Is directly to Under Secretary ot 
State John N. Irwin II, it is understand- 
ably. jealous of its prerogatives, and 
traditionally it plays its findings very 
close to its vest. 

Additional intelligence agencies — all 
growing, all sprawling, all cosily — 
spread out into the world from the of- 
fice o.f the secretary, of defense, the 
Atomic Enersv Commission, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) and even the Department of 
Commerce. 

In fact, there are so many additional 
hush-hush agencies that recently in West 
and East Berlin alone there were at least 
40 known U.S. intelligence agencies 
and their branches— most of them com- 
peting with one another. . 

Mr. Helms himself defines intelli- 
gence as '“all the things which should 
be knownin advance of initiating a course 
of action.”. The acquisition of intelli- 
gence. is one thing; the interpretation 
of it is another; and the use of it is a j 
third. The 1947 statute creating they 
CIA limits it to the first -two. It. also 
makes the CIA directly responsible 
to the President. But it is simply not true 
that the CIA -is me ove'r-all responsible ! 
agency, as is so widely beljeved. 

Again and again, no one and everyone ' 
is responsible. j 

. i 

The function of intelligence is to 
protect us from surprises. It’s not 
working that way. The sick elephant 
is threatening our national security 
by surprise, surprise, surprise. 

• Alarmed President Nixon has giycn 
Mr.. Helms new- and sweeping intelli- 
gence reorganization authority on an 
over-all basis. He has given him the 
first authority ever given anyone to re- 
view, and thus affect, all our foreign 
intelligence agencies’ budgets. The Pres- 
ident believes Mr. Helms, this under- 
cover ' world’s most experienced pro, 
can cut at least SI billion out of the 


The President confided that he is tc- 
tallv fed un with the intelligence corn- 
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President Nixon has issued an executive order which 
invests Richard Helms, director of the C lA - with authoi- 
itv to oversee all the intelligence agencies (the National 
Security Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, etc.) 
and to cut ‘‘bureaucratic fat” and professional overlapping 
wherever possible. There may be merit in this new ordei, 
but there is incontestable merit in Sen. Stuart Sy mmgton s 
reaction to it. The Senator notes that the CIA was 
• brought into existence in 1947 by an act of Congress. I s 
powers and duties are defined by legislation adopted b> 
the Congress. The director and deputy director are sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. Last year the Congress 
appropriated between $5 billion and $6 billion for the 
intelligence establishment; no one knows the exact 
amount, since part of the CIA’s budget is artfully con- 
cealed. Yet the Senate was not consulted about the pro- 
posed reorganization. Senator Symington serves on the 
CIA subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. To his knowledge, the subcommittee was not 
consulted about, nor did it approve, the reorganization 
ordered by the President. As a matter of fact the sub- 
committee has not met once during the current year. This 
is ah amazing state of affairs. Surely the Congress has a 
right to be consulted about the reorganization of an agency 
which owes its existence to an Act of Congress and is 
sustained by annual appropriations voted by the Congress. 

The fact is that the CIA enjoys an autonomy almost as 
complete as that enjoyed by the FBI. Whatever the orig- 
inal intention of the Congress, the CIA functions today as. 
an adjunct of the White House. The intelligence it gathers 
is available to the President; it is not available to the Con- 
gress. Under the proposed reorganization, it will be even 
more directly responsible to the President, and by its over- 
sight control over the other agencies will be supplying him 
with a unified appraisal. An agency that gathers informa- 
tion for the President may be tempted to provide him with 
the estimates it thinks he wants (as the Pentagon Papers 
have shown, intelligence reports that do not coincide with 
White House opinion are apt to be ignored), and as Joseph 
Kraft pointed out in a recent column, there is much to 
be said for diverging, even conflicting, reports in the 
highly subjective area of intelligence evaluation. 

The CIA is closed off from scrutiny by the press, public 
and the Congress; like the FBI, it functions in splendid 
bureaucratic isolation. Mr. Helms is such a gray eminence 
that a private elevator takes him to and from his office in 
the CIA structure in Langley, Va Like Mr. Hoover, he 
is usually not “available," except at budget time. Re- 
cently, however, he has been trying to give the agency a 
new, or at least a brighter image, since he is well aware 
of a growing restiveness in the .Congress and of the need 
to slash budgets. A Nation editorial of May 3 called at- 
tention to the way in which Mr. Helms was “breaking 
cover” to talk about the brilliant achievements of the 


agency and to assure us that it' is staffed by dedicated 
friends of the democratic ideal. Now he is up to the same 
antics again. This week he is the “cover boy” on News- 
week, with the predictable feature telling of gallant CIA 
capers of a kind that could have been made known only 
by the agency that is so super-secret it feels compelled to 
conceal its activities from the Congress. 

Congress should not take any more of this guff from 
the agency or its director. It has authority to insist that: 
its authority be respected and it has a clear responsibility 
to act in that spirit. In an editorial last August 2, we re- 
marked on a measure, introduced by Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper, which would require the CIA to make its intel- 
ligence reports available to the chairman of the germane 
committees of the Congress (Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations) and also require the agency to prepare 
reports at the request of the Congress. There is precedent 
for such legislation in the instructions given the AEC. 
After all, the CIA often gives to foreign governments 
information and reports which it will not make available 
to the Senate or, the House. This is selective secrecy 
carried to a grotesque extreme. 

Hearings will be held on Senator Cooper’s bill (S. 222'4) 
during the first week of February. It is a wise and sensible 
proposal. We hope it is adopted. We hope too that the 
CIA subcommittee will come alive and begin to exercise 
a real degree of oversight over the agency. Better still, 
the Senate should adopt the resolution offered by Sena- 
tor Symington (S. 192, November 13) to create a. select 
committee which would oversee the CIA. But there is 
really only one way to deal with the problem of the CIA 
and that is to make it directly responsible to the Congress. 
If it is engaged in activities of such a character that they 
cannot be reported to the .Congress, then it should be 
told to abandon those activities. There is no place for a 
secret agency of the CIA type within the framework of a 
constitutional democracy, which is how Justice Stanley 
Reed once characterized our form of government. As 
long as the CIA can plead secrecy, Congress will be un- 
able to exercise effective oversight. The time has come 
to make both the FBI and the CIA subject to close and 
continuing Congressional supervision and control. ! 
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An urgent need for faster and more accurate, in- 
formation underlies latest moves by the President. 
Upshot: more say for civilians, less for military. 
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Once again, the vast U. S. intelligence 
establishment is being reshaped by the 
While House. As a result: 

® Presidential reins on the 5-billion- 
dollar-a-year “intelligence community” 
are to be tightened even more. Primary 
goal is to avoid repetition of recent dis- 
appointments in the quality of Ameri- 
can intelligence. 

6 Fresh effort will be made to reduce 
costly duplication, overlapping and com- 
petition among the military intelligence 
agencies. The Pentagon appears to be a 
loser in the latest reshuffle. 

0 The civilian head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Richard Helms, is 
being given broader authority over the 
entire U. S. intelligence network- civilian 
and military. 

Key man in the reorganization is Mr. 
Helms, a veteran of nearly 30 years in 
his field, who took over in June, 1966, 
the dual job of heading the CIA plus 
his role as the President’s principal ad- 
viser on all intelligence. 

Now, under a presidential order of 
November 5, Mr. Helms has the biggest 
say on how to allocate men, money and 
machines in the gathering of foreign in- 
telligence for the U. S. 

At the same time, the President as- 
signed Henry Kissinger, the top White 
House adviser and Director of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, new powers 
which give Mr. Kissinger a larger voice 
in determining the direction U. S. intel- 
ligence will take and in assessing the 
final results. 

Behind it all. According to Govern- 
ment insiders, a major reason for the 
President’s action was growing “consum- 
er dissatisfaction with the intelligence 
product, particularly with interpretation 
of the secret data collected. 

Too often, these sources say, the Pres- 
ident has been inundated with informa- 
tion he does not need, or fails to receive 
in sufficient quality or quantity the data 
he considers vital for decisions. 

■ The most recent example, one White 
House aide disclosed, was unhappiness 
over the length of time it took to get 
reliable intelligence on current develop- 


ership crisis just at the time of delicate 
Washington-Peking negotiations on the 
Presidents forthcoming trip to the Chi- 
nese mainland, but weeks went by be- 
fore the U. S. was able to sift through a 
welter of conflicting reports. 

Officials say that another big reason 
behind revamping of the intelligence 
command was the daring— but unsuc- 
cessful-attempt by the Army and Air 
Force on Nov. 21, 1970, .to rescue U. S. 
prisoners of war from the North Viet- 
namese prison camp at Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi. American commandos 
landed at the camp by helicopter in a 
well-planned and executed raid. But in- 
telligence had lagged, and the camp 
was empty. The prisoners had been 
fuoved. , . ' 

One official in a position to know ex- 
plains that after the White House made 
the initial decision to rescue the POW’s, 
the CIA supplied a model of the camp 
and details of Sontay’s daily operations 
as they were known at that time. The 
actual rescue assignment was given, to 
the Army and Air Force, which had to 
select, train and rehearse the commando 
team. By the time the operation was 
launched, intelligence was out of date. 

According to this official: “If Helms 
had been responsible for the operation— 
as he would be now under the reorga- 
nization— he could have kept current 
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The President hopes to overcome these 
shortcomings by giving Mr. Helms what 
Mr. Nixon termed “an enhanced leader- 
ship role” in planning, co-ordinating and 
evaluating all intelligence operations. 

The Central Intelligence Director has 
had for years, on paper, the responsibil- 
ity of co-ordinating military and civilian 
intelligence. But .this has not always 
worked in practice.' The reason, accord- 
ing to one U. S. official: bureaucratic ri- 
valry among competing intelligence 
agencies. 

Mr. Helms also becomes' chairman of 
a newly formed committee which will 
advise on formulation of a consolidated 
foreign-intelligence budget for the en- 


prisoners were moved, and probably 
would have scrubbed the operation.” 

Government sources say the President 
also was irritated by failure of his intel- 
ligence agencies to forecast accurately 
North Vietnamese, reaction to the South 
Vietnamese invasion of Southern Laos 
last February and March. 

Congress has had harsh words for the 
military. The House Appropriations 
Committee on November 11 declared 
that “the upward trend in total intelli- 
gence expenditures must he arrested” and 
recommended a 181-million-dollar cut 
in the Defense Department’s’ military- 
intelligence appropriations. 

The Committee took aim at duplica- 
tion of effort. “The same information is 


■ments • 1,1 X CInna. The Communist ' sought and obtained by various' means 
ovemment had been undergoing a lead- and by various organizations," it said. 


decide which intelligence service has the 
people and assets to do a particular job 
efficiently and cheaply. 

Reshaping the network. The Presi- 
dent took these actions to strengthen the 
American intelligence system: 

® Reorganized the U. S. Intelligence / 
. Board, which sets intelligence require- * 
ments and priorities. The Board, head- 
ed by Mis Helms, includes representa- 
tives of the CIA, FBI, Treasury, ' 
Atomic Energy Commission and Defense 
and State Department intelligence 
agencies. 

e Established a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee, with 
Mr. Kissinger as chairman. It will in- 
clude, besides Mr. Helms, the Attorney 
General, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Under Secretary of 
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ySA-Prasident Nixon hat seinem 
Sonderbcauftragten Henry Kissinger 
die Reorganisation des GoheimcUcn- 
stes CIA (ibertragen. Die CIA isl fitr 
2ahlrefche ^politische Intrigen und 
Putsche insbesondere in jlmgen Na- 
tionalstaaten verantwortlich. Sie er- 
hieK absoluten Vorrang vor alien an- 
deren pSA-Geheimdiensten. Es wire! 
erwartet, daG das bereits sieben Ivlil- 
liarden Dollar belragende Spionage- ■ 
budget. v/eiter erhoht wild. AuOerdein , 
soli dern KongreB jede Kontrollmog- ! 
lichkeit iiber den Gcheimdienst cat- 1 
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Behind the scenes President Nixon’s confidence 
in Central Intelligence Agency Director Richard 
M. Helms has .taken a new leap forward. Mr. Nix- 
on believes (correctly) that our nation’s in- 
telligence setup is a sick elephant. He has quietly 
assigned Mr. Helms to correct It. 

A sick clephnat is a formidable danger. And 
secrecy keeps our public from knowing even the 
size of this elephant, to say nothing of how sick 
it is. . . . . ■ 

Incredibly, we spend close to $6 billion a year 
for intelligence. Just the CIA alone is larger in 
scope than the State Department and spends more 
than twice as much money. Legendary Gen. 
William J. ("Wild Bill”) Donovan’s Office of 
Strategic Services conducted our entire World 
War II espionage throughout four years anji 
throughout the 1 ' world for. a total $135 million. The 
budget of the CIA (secret) is at least $1.5 billion 
.a year. ; \ >•" ...... .- . •• 

NEXT TO THE PENTAGON with its 23 miles 
qf corridors, the world's largest office building, 
tide CJA’s headquarters in suburban Langley, Va., 
is the largest building in the Washington orea. The 
CIA has jurisdiction only abroad, not in the United - 
-Stales. But the CIA maintains secret offices in 
most major U.S. cities, totally unknown to the 
public. . . 

About 10,000 people .work at Langley and 
another 5,000 are scattered across the world, bur- 
rowing everywhere for intelligence. These include 
many, many unsung heroes who secretly risk their 
lives for our country in the dark and unknown 
. battles of espionage and treachery. I could name 
' many. And as a part of its veil of secrecy the CIA 
has its .own clandestine communications system 
with Washington and the world. ■ 

The Pentagon spends $3 billion a year on in- 
telligence, twice as much as the CIA. Like the 
CIA, its Army, Navy, and Air Force intelligence 
arms operate worldwide, of course, and — 
largely unknown — they also have an immense 
adjunct called the National Security Agency which 
rivals the CIA in size and cost. 

Then there exists the ' important Intelligence' ' 
Section of the State Department, likewise world- 
wide, Its chief reports directly to Under Secretary 


/ 


of Stale John N. Irwin 2nd,’ it is understandably 
very close to its vest. 

ADDITIONAL intelligence agencies ' — ait' 
growing, all sprawling, all costly — spread out in- 
to the world from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Aeronautics & Space .Administration (NASA),and| 
even the Department of Commerce. 

In fact, there are so many additional hush-hush 
agencies that recently in West and East Berlin| 
alone there were at least 40 known U.S. in- 
telligence agencies and their branches — most of 
them" competing with one another. 

Mr. Helms himself defines intelligence as "all 
tiie tilings which should be known in advance ofl 
initiating a course of action.” The acquisition of 
intelligence is qne tiling; the interpretation of it is[ 
another; and the use of it is a third. The 1917) 
statute creating the CIA limits it to the first two. It 
also makes the CIA directly responsible to lh?| 
President. But it is simply not true that the CIA 
is the over-all responsible agency, as is so widely 1 
believed. ;• . 

Again and again, no one and everyone is. 
responsible. , 1 ‘ 

THE FUNCTION of intelligence is to protect us 
from surprises. It’s not working that way. Hie sick 
elephant is threatening our national security by' 
surprise, surprise, surprise. ' 

Alarmed President Nixon has given Mr. Helms . 
new and sweeping intelligence reorganization 
authority on an ovcr-all'basis. He has given him 
the first authority ever given anyone to ravjewm 
and thus effect, all our foreign intelligence 
agencies’ budgets. The President believes Mr. 
Helms, this undercover world’s most experienced 
pro, can cut at least $1 billion out of the morass. 

' The President confided that he is totally fed up 
with the intelligence community's ’duplications',' * 
contradictions, self-protective vagueness and 
dangerous rivalries. He lias made it clear that lie ■ 
••wants its output brought closer to the needs of the. 
President’s so-called 40 Committee (actually six 
men), which serves the National Security Council', 
and die President himself. 

", In amputating much of the sick elephant, Mr;' 
Helms’ directive is to cut down on the surprises. 
And the President could not have picked a more 
knowing, no-nonsense man to do it. 
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In the opinion -of - American observers, -no othc aspect of U.S. -foreign 
policy with the exception of the Vietnam war has ivokecl such vigorous co- 
ndemnation and protest as the subversive actions o the U.S: intelligence 
■ service, its covert and not infrequently overt intercrcnce in the internal 
' affairs of other states, its complicity in all kinds o reactionary ■ conspira- 
. cics.and putsches. The generally known failures ani scandalous exposures 
. of its intelligence service have certainly impaired the prestige of the 
United States. . ... - s-.n.;-' •, *• 


with the CIA). In lh'3 mailers 
of hire and dismissal the CM 
director is .not ■ bound- by any 
political or legal norms,’ pro- 
cedures or recommendations ob- 
ligatory for government insti - 
tutions-. -i - 

The Central Intelligence Ag- 


A MONSTER TOWERING The Central Intelligence Ay. /opera lions, il was stressed, wci ( cney was authorized to subsid- 
OVER CONGRESS cncy, subordinated directly to re to be carried out in such a 'izc the .programmes of colleges. 

Immediately after the end of the President, became the first way that the U.S government to institute anti keep up clitTc- 
World War II. seeking a grea- postwar independent ititcllige’.v could, if necessary, disassociate ' rent foundations, cultural sot- 

organization. It was charged ’ iCs’clf from them Thus in the icties end publishing houses. 


ter ’say in policy-making ’ the cc 


most powerful spokesmen of with collecting intelligence' data first v&a? of its existence the' Moreover, it- could s poiid mater- 


monopoly capital secured re- and at the same time engineer- CM \va s assigned functions ial menus in disregard , of the 
organization of the entire go- jng subversion in other states which no other intelligence se-r-’ laws or rules established r for 
vern'ment. machinery of the tasks: - • vice has ever had". ’- .government institutions and. 


United States. In July 1047 the (1) To gbtai-.i intelligence in- 


havc ’its accounts certified only 


National Security Act was pro formation in both secret and * n .Congxcss adopted, a* T»y j! s director'; The latter was 


mitigated,, envisaging cardinal legal ways, .(2) lu generalize ll™ action to th c> -National UlUs in 'a position to spend "any 

■ reconstruction of the military the information collected by “ c cunty. Act, a spe-ia OK 6ln h from the Vast allocations 

dc pa rim cuts the establishment other organizations ami cr'enc- * 1 0 Coutial Intelligence Agcn- Av j(] l0u t any control or cxplaua- 
of a single Deparlvnecit of J)e ies. evaluate it ;ui;l sub mil to ‘’ y \ Ey lhis act lhc U . nitcd ^ a ' lions. The CIA, Was allowed .to 

fence, a Joint Chiefs of - Staff . politicians in a form suitable’ U * government and carmar1c special sums' to be 

committee, and 
of the .Air Force 
time there w 

National Security Council, th»' orders came regarding the need 7x.- f Te 'f I’T; 3 1!?' tio " s thc comlMct of J ' cS ? ar 

highest,’ after the .President, for such .interference Thus, the 


a Department for utilization (3) to prepare, for l!le first tln -‘ c 1!1 spent by its personnel abroad. / 

At the jW in secret, interference in the 1:in ? s hl - lory > «? enly dcvated It *' -could conclude contracts 
constituted the affairs of other’ nations in case c<! P ,ena Sc ’** % rank °L £ . ta ! e with Jtdn-governmcnt institu- ■■ 


body called upon to play an ini National Sceiuity Act enabled 
portent role 1 in sharing U.S. the CIA to exert its influence 
foreign policy. - on. matters of state importance. 

During the reorganization of something on ' .which the advo-. 


approved- methods -of action in- , c]l j IT ojccts 
\al\ ir.g i.i to i fe-rence in the in- However publicly promulga- 
tcmcl affairs of ether countries tcrJ bftVS d ’ 0 not g j v .e a full idea 
and violation of their severed- 0 f W)e cx le n t . of tbe' poWcrs wi- 
gnly - ' ' ' *” v '• ' ' ‘-ith which -the CIA is vested.' Al- 


the military and- political lead cates of a “positions-of-strenglb’, Tho law of 1949 ahead} open- c;1 g v.ith them there exist top-' 
ership.of the country the great policy” pressing for the itiili-' L’ P^ acCl! j intelligence above , secret’ directives of the Nati.on- 

ost attention was paid to in tel- tarizalion of the economy "and ®ii AniC'. ican. legislature: it do ; a ] Secirritv. Council. .To be sure, 

ligcnce. Drawing ’ upen the ox . social life’ of the United- States, prived the concessional ..com- Dulles VTOte, there is 

perience, of HitPr's Germany, insisted with particular vigour, 'mittens- of the right . to inter- the secret aspect of the matter, 
the U.S, imperialists set rbout According to Allen Dulles, this vene in matters portcinUg to an; ] tlie la.w authorizes the- NSC 

establishing their own system act gave American intelligence t‘ ic orgardzaden and aedviti s (i.c., .actually the -Picsidcmt) 

of total espionage' — On a co ; 


lo.ssa.1 scale as “befits” the Un- 


a more influential position 


ited States of America. Q. Pet 


government' than that held by 


cf the CIA .and- -gave its head lo cn trust’ the CM with some 
unlimited frcecom of action, pc--,ve-rs k in ad-diticn to those srr- 


.’cst:n: 


him 


HI. ».i 


kr.ost dicta-; cc jr ied j n the law, ’These. prwers 


too, a U.S. intelligence theore- |» tc |l l gcn cc ^ij^any other count- lcT .j a i powers. Tire CM could are not given publicity. What 


ry of the world.- 


exercise '' - - - ■ ... ignore federal laws and ordin- . is involved .here is ‘‘special on- 

INCREASING POWER OF CIA ances . whose cbsenvance could* eratisjjS” and. clandestine ac- 


tician, wrote that to 

leadership of the world in’ all. . . ■ j .. — ^ -v- 

co-atincnls, of all types of sta-| „ ,As American^ authors claim, j a volve divulgen.ee of infer, ma- ; tions dcdgncT. to install {often;. 


tc.s and social systems, of all ; f ae ^ var , of , tfle CIA : a ^ _?_ f ; tio.n about its structure, furie- ‘ through military coups)' react- 


races 


s and religions in any see ' its c1licf has <been S r cW).ng in. t j ons> names,’ official designa- ' iona-ry pro-U.S. regimes enjoy- 


Sal, economic and political con- ! a geometrical progression. In Hons, salaries, the size of the in ; g th c financial and political 
ditions, the United States no-' 119 , ‘lie N-SC^ issued a secret pKsm ,cl (the Treasury was 'support of. tlie American ruling 
eded «m i-xccptionally ' CT ' dcr aulhomi ‘' ,s . | c 0 instructed' not to -report lo ton- circles and the biggest monopo- 


rai 


angimg ir :AppTO.y^d F OP ^ eiAr^RDRSOiiOlftOI ROO04<OOtt86O0:1t«5lJv these actions 

* liens on foreign territories. Such — - . bream* a, orwni 


became as organic part of the 
CIA‘s ' practical activities. 
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INTELLIGENCE: 

Helms at the Helm 


For mon ills the talk in Washington was 
that the President was about to reorder 
the nation’s vast, $6 billion military-civil- 
ian intelligence complex. Last week, in a 
two-page low-key announcement, the 
White House disclosed that Mr. Nixon j 
had given Central Intelligence Agency / 
Director Richard Helms, 58, a broad'' 
mandate to unsnarl the U.S. intelligence- 
gathering agencies. 'Putting Helms at the 
helm, insiders predicted, might prove to 
be the most significant power realign- 
ment in U.S. intelligence since the CIA 
was founded in 1947. 

Helms’s new job falls well short of 
over-all intelligence “czar.” Presidential 
adviser Henry Kissinger is still virtually i 
the sole conduit of intelligence informa- ^ 
tion to the President. And, significantly, 
Kissinger will chair the new National . 
Security Council Intelligence Committee, J 
which Mr. Nixon also created, to evalu- 
ate White House-bound data. But the 
President’s order frees Helms of many of 
his routine CIA duties (which will be 
taken over by his deputy, Lt. Gen. Rob- J 
ert E. Cushman Jr.) so that ho can 
devote his time to the task of coordinat- 
ing and streamlining the nation’s far-flung 
and disparate intelligence organizations, 
which include the CIA, the Defense In-' 
telligence Agency and the National Secu- 
rity Agency. 
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[ , v By PETJ5K LIS AG OH ' j .. r 

^ © Chicago Daily News Service f 

L -WASHINGTON— If the CcntraJJnte]li- 1 
[/gence Agency (CIA) and alficcT units’ in Kiss 
V the 'govini’fiidnt have been inefficient or' assc 
! unresponsive, Sen. Stuart Symington, 

' D-Mo., wants to know how and why. S; 

Symington, ranking member of the Sem 
Senate Armed Services Committee, also tor 
■ wants an explanation of why appropriate by I 
_ congressional committees were not con- mor 

suited in advance of administrative ©f 1 
changes in the intelligence operations 
announced by President Nixon last Fri- t II 
'day. - ' •( eral 

A White House spokesman says there - ' 

were consultations with key congres- ®ym 
. sional leaders before the changes were " 
made. But Symington says that the CIA J 
subcommittee of the Armed Services v 
Committee has not met this year. 

Symington’s challenge centered on the 

administration’s alleged failure to consult 1 
Congress. While he admitted the changes 
might be “constructive,” he posed several '. 
.questions based on the White House' 
press release that described the rcor-, 
ganization as an effort to improve the , 
“efficiency and effectiveness” of all U.S,.j 
.intelligence, ■ 

It would provide an “enhanced leader- \ / 

ship role” for the CIA’s director and' / 
would give presidential adviser Henry ' 



ues'fi©sis 


iLlcl 


so irTfeincsence 

■ - ' _ _ "... 


Senate floor how the role of CIA Dire' 


i me / — 
irep^/ bility 


IP 


Kissinger responsibility for making a net’ “Has*’ this new While House committee 
assessment of all available intelligcnnnce. been given authority or/end responsi- 

Symington asked in a statement on the ^bility which heretofore was the responsi- 


of the CIA; and which the Con- 


tor Richard Helms was being “enhanced* gross, under the National Security Act, 
by the “creation of a new and obviously vested in the agency? '■ 

more powerful supervisory committee « How can the integrity of the intclli- 
chaircd by the adviser to the Piesident g ence product be assured when responsi- 
for national security affairs. b aity for the most critical aspects of in- , 

He also noted that the attorney gen- telligence analysis is taken out_ of the 


eral and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs hands of career professionals and vested ? 
of Staff will 'sit on ''the new committee, in a combination of military professionals \< 
Symington asked two questions about it: and the White House staff?” . 


STATINTL 
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Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I agree that 
the foreign aid program needs a very 
careful review next year, when we re- 


convene. 

I also agree that certain things need to 
be done. I agree that there should be re- 
form. Meanwhile, I want a program that 
will help people. 

Ninety-three percent of the funds spent 
in the foreign aid program are spent 
•within the United States. They involve 
'■the labors of 5,000 companies and over 
'60,000 people, many of- whom would be 
out 'of work by the ending o fsucli a pro- 
gram arbitrarily or by its exccsive di- 
minution, 


This is a program to help people. That 


is why tho API, -CIO is interested in it 
and lias long been interested in it. 

. . It is a program to help people, too_, in 
the other countries of the world. It is a 
program 'to help children through 
UNICEF. It is a program to help the de- 
veloping countries by- means of the. de- 
veloping funds, the multilateral funds, 
and many of the bilateral funds. 

It is a program by which we are en- 
abled to keep our promises and our 
treaties. It is a program by which we 
have undertaken to see that, as we w 1th- 
draw from a long and unpopular war, we 
do not leave those who remain totally 
abandoned, utterly unprovided for, and, 
further, embittered at the ingratitude of 
tho United States. • ' 

As a Nation, we have made our cove- 
nants. We have given our bonds. Wo have 
furnished our assurances to the other 
peoples of the world. If, for no other rea- 
' son, we will have to continue the pro- 
gram. Then after we do, let us, by all 
means, review it. After all, any program 
that has been in existence for 25 years 
can stand review. . ' 

Let us see if we cannot get one winch 
. is less expensive, one which is less costly 
in the misunderstandings it brings about, 
one which, is more fully in the enlight- 
ened self-interest of America, and one 
' which does more fully meet the modern 
problems of tho rest of the world, rather 
than being stmetured on the basis of the 
problems of the world as they were 25 
years ago. 

I think that the Senate in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise is about 
ready to adopt the proposed new foreign 
aid program. I think the Senate is per- 
fectly capable of writing a good and a 
new one. I think w.e can write it on Capi- 
tol Hill. I think that we know our job 
and are prepared to perform in accord- 
ance with' it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
■ the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
. ported was a less expensive program. 
What the administration wants is a con- 
tinuing resolution, which would be a 
more expensive program. Furthermore, 
the program lias turned into an arms 
sales and an arms grant program, by 
means of which we shift, to a large ex- 
tent, obsolete weapons of various kinds 
to various countries and, in that way, 
. build up a dependency, a process which 
I think is open to question. Tills country 
, has become the largest arms dealer in the 
world. , 

I think it is about time to put a stop 
to this kind of program and to call it 


what it is. That is tho purpose. of the two 
bills which will be "before the Senate to- 
day and tomorrow. 1 am only sorry that 
the proposals were not broken down into 
three parts — economic, humanitarian, 
and military. This was attempted. Un- 
fortunately, the votes wore not present 
to operate on that basis. 

I hope, and I am very sure, the Senate 
will take a close and a hard look at the 
proposals now before it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
words of the distinguished majority 
leader. 

In listening to the news media last 
night and this morning, many high of- 
ficials in this administration were lec- 
turing the Senate as to its recent actions 
on foreign aid. I, for one, do not intend 
, to be sandbagged by any heavy onslaught 
against the decisions of the Senate. 

I also believe it is about time we rec- 
ognize that the American taxpayer can- 
not afford to spend tens of billions of 
dollars to" destroy many of these coun- 
tries — only recently we started on an- 
other one, Cambodia — and then spend 
tens of billions of dollars bringing them 
back to some form of reasonable eco- 
nomic stability. 

I would like to also associate myself 
with the remarks of the majority leader 
with respect to the continuing resolution. 
In my opinion, at this point arid under 
these circumstances, a continuing resolu- 
tion would be an abandonment on the 
part of the legislative branch of its pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities under the 
CoEr-Utution. 
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CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF 
INTTOLLIGEN CE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President,, last 
Friday the White House announced that 
the President had ordered a reorganiza- 
tion of the intelligence community. 1 ask 
unanimous consent that their press re- 
lease to this end be printed in the Rec- 
ord at the conclusion of these remarks. 

The ACTING- PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
(See exhibit I.) 

. Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
reported by the press, the administra- 
tion’s plan creates an “enhanced leader 


and costTHnro!IIISB!T5!n!I!Crations; also 
to general unhappiness about various 
specific intelligence estimates. Such re- 
ports have been officially denied, but it is 
acknowledged that this reorganization i 
the result of “an exhaustive study’’ of the 
U.S. intelligence activities. 

It could be that the reorganization an- 
nounced last week by the White House is 
a constructive move. In recent years there 
has been .a growing belief that there was 
heavy duplication and therefore waste 
within the overall intelligence commu- 
nity. Unfortunately, however, it has been 
impossible for the public, or even con 
earned Members of Congress, to obtain 
enough information on this subject for 
informed judgment. 

By the same token, it is equally im- 
possible to determine, at least at this 
time, whether the organization changesl 
now decreed will accomplish their stated 
purposes, or to determine what will be [\|~f 



ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri is now recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 


ship role” for the Director of the Ccn-^/ this subcommittee has not met once this 


their practical, effect. 

One thing is clear,, based on the man- 
ner in which the reorganization was 
handled and announced; namely, the 
executive branch does not consider either 
the organization, or the operation, of the 
intelligence community to be matters of 
concern to the Congress. To my knowl- 
edge there was no advance consultation 
whatever with the Congress regarding 
this reorganization, or even any advance 
notice of what had been decided. 

In 1917 the Central Intelligence Agency 
was established by act of Congress. Its 
powers and duties are specified by law. 
Its Director and Deputy Director are 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
an amount estimated by tho press to be 
between $5 and $6 billion for the activi- 
ties of this Agency and the other com- 
ponent parts of the intelligence com- 
munity. 

As one Member of the Senate, I will 
not accept the proposition that the role 
of Congress in organizing the intelligence 
community ended 24 years ago with the 
passage of the National Security Act, or 
that our only current and continuing 
responsibility is to appropriate whatever 
number of billions of dollars the execu- 
tive branch requests so as to handle this 
work. 

Last Saturday, when I learned from 
the press about this intelligence reor- 
ganization, as ranking member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I wrote 
the chairman of that committee, request- 
ing hearings either by the full committee 
or by the CIA subcommittee, of which I 
have been a member for some 15 years. 
In that letter I presented the fact that 


tral Intelligence Agency, turns more of 
the operating responsibility for that 
Agency over to the Deputy Director, who 
is a lieutenant general in the Marine 
Corps, and creates or reconstitutes a 
variety of boards, committees, and groups 
who are charged with important respon- 
sibilities within the intelligence commu- 
nity. 

The reported aim of the reorganization 
is to improve the “efficiency and effective- 
ness” of U.S. intelligence activities and 
press comments on this move' include re- 
ferences to alleged, concern over the size 
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year. 

This latest reorganization on the face 
of it raises questions about past, present, 
and future performance of our multi- 
billion dollar annually intelligence com- 
munity; questions such as:' 

If it has been inefficient, what and 
where were its deficiencies? 

In what sense does it need to be more 
“responsive?" 

What is implied about the past by the 
reference iii the press release to the ob- 
jective of insuring “strengthened leader- 
ship” in the future? 
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THE REORG A X I Z ATION 
of the intelligence commu- 
nity announced last week 
looks at first glance like a 
liter e administrative tighten- 
ing; The producers of 
ythe raw intelligence are sim- 
ply being made more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the 
consumers' in the White. 
House. ■ •. 

But the Nixon administra- 
.tion is no more free than 
most others of the itch to 
enforce conformity. Unless 
■very carefully wached, the 
new set-up could be one 
more device for destroying 
independent centers of 
analysis and information in- 
side government. 

The reorganization has 
two main components. For 
one thing, Richard Helms, 
the director of the Central 
intelligence Agency, has 
been given authority to co- 
ordinate his own budget 
.with those of the intelli- 
gence units within the De- 
fense and State Depart- 
ments. 

■, Since Heims as CIA direc- 
tor is a member of most of 
the • high-level policy com- 
mittees in government.' he is' 
alert to the intelligence 
needs of tiro President and 
his closest, advisers. Presum- 
ably he will be able— -per- 
haps with considerable sav- 
ing of money— to make the 
work of such intelligence 
outfits as the National Secu- 
rity Agency and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency more 
relevant to White House 
needs. His part of the reorg- 
anization seems relatively 
straightforward. 

■' THE ' SECOND PART .of 
the reorganization Involves 
what is called “net assess- 
ment.” That is a fancy term 
for the answer to the ques- 
tion: How does the strategic 
balance stand between l’us- . 
sia and the United States? 
That question, . with deep 
ramifications in politics and 
economics as well as foreign 
policy, is to the various pri- 
vate and public interests 
that come to a head in gov- 
ernment what a piece of red 
•meat is to a pack of starving 

dogAp proved For 


Hacked analysis, still less to 
hear news out of keeping 
with prejudices and commit- 
ments. 

A nice case in point Is the 
defense program review: 
committee set up under Dr, 
Kissinger back in 3 909. The! 
purpose of that group was 
to cast a cold, analytic eye 
on the defense budget, and- 
some of the best analysts i ii, 
and out . of government 
signed on to do tho staff’ 
work. 

But the President has 
hacked the big ' spending 


progra 

m of Defc 

oise Secre- 

. tnry I, 

a!rd. The r 

eview 

corn- 

mittoe 

has been 
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wither 
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have 
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. .. Under the Ilitenhower ad- 
ministraion the net assess- • 
rnent was. handled by a se- 
cret subcommittee of the 
National Security Council 
headed by a general officer 
and working out of the Pen- 
tagon. In the Kennedy and 
Job noon ' Ad in in 1st ratio ns, 
the net assessments were es- 
sentially made, under the 

direction ,of Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara in the Sys- 
tems Analysis Division of 
the Department of Defense. 

Under the Nixon adminis- 
tration there lias been no 
central responsibility for net 
assessment. The result has 
been a chaotic battle featur- 
ing many protagonists. In 
general, .Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird, with the 
backing of his director of re- 
search John Foster and to eial presently concerned, Dr.' 
the delight of congressional K .Wayne Smith, is rumored 
hawks, has tended to rale to be leaving soon, 
the Soviet threat very ’ No serious high level cri- 
highly. The CIA, to tho de- /tiquo of the defense budget 
light of congressional doves , is now being made any- 
has been more skeptical where in government. That 
about the Communist mem is one of the reasons the 
aee. Congress, and those of us in 

Under the new reorgantza- ^ 1C press' are floundering so 
tion, responsibility for tnak- "hen it comes to defense ex- 
ing the net assessment will pcndilures. . . . .. " 

be vested in a group. work- B hat all this, menus is 
,ing under the head of the that the new intelligence; 

National Security Council ? c .t'UP should bo watered 
staff, Dr. Henry Kissingcr^/with great care. It looks like 
The official immediately re- a sensible arrangement. But 
sponsible for the net assess- *t could easily become one, 
ments will be Andrew Mar- mo i re . instrument . for re- 
. shall, who now leaves the stricling information and 
Rand corporation where he criticism to the disadvan- 
has been serving as an ana- ta Se of all of those on the 
lyst to take a place on the outside of, government. . . 

NSC staff. 

Air.' Marshall is by all ac- 
counts an extremely . good 
man — experienced, reliable 
and discriminating in judg- 
ment. Presumably lie can do 
a serious job of pulling to-, 
gather the vast range of 
complicated data required, 
for making the net assess- 
ment. 

BUT IT IS a serious qnes-' 
tion Whether that office 

should be performed in such " . 

close range to the White] 

House. For .the atmosphere 
in the White House is heav- 
ily political. There is no 
great disposition toward do-' 
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jj j fK/0 Vi f ii 1 • M r » Helms’s duties l>ore will be! The Petition spends $3-biI- 

± - J " A a . SSUffi «l by Jus deputy, Lieut) lion yearly on intelligence if all 

Cam Robert E.- Cushman, Jr. vj its activities are counted, said 
ft creates a new intelii- one source. 

, ge.nco subcommittee under tbs- 1 •“This is 80 per cent of ev- 
| jNational Security Council with ferything the United ' 
the aim of tailoring the daily' 

''product” garnered by the na-j 
lion’s vast overseas intelligence | 
network closer to the needs of 
the “consumers”. President 


t/" 


By BENJARSUi WEOIS 

■ . Special to Th5 Kev,* York Times 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 6 
President Nixon has given 


Nixon and his top staff. 

Presumably, intelligence sour- 
ces say, the Forty Committee, 
wd! bo merged into the coun- 
cil’s now subcommittee since 


States 

spends ~ for intelligence,” he 
said. Tlic President hasn’t giv- 
en Helms control of the D.O.D.’s 
Intelligence budget, but at least 
he can now see it and advise 
on it before it’s presented as a 
fait accompli." 


«• j,, , , T , : . - ■> auoco.junuico since 

Lichdia Helms, his Director or the membership of each is Men- 
Central Intelligence, new or- tical. 


1 *■»**.* 

Central intelligence, new 
■'dors-— and new authority — to' 
trim costs and improve this out- 

■ .put of the nation’s global in- 

. tclligcnce system. . I 

In a acatcment issued yester- 
day by the White House — 
under circumstances strongly 
suggesting it was designed bo 
attract as little public notice as 
possible — Mr. Nixon disclosed 
details of a far-reaching re- 
organization. \ .. j 

Intelligence experts here be-! 
Jicve that Mr.’ -Helms, armed 1 
with his new Presidential back-i 
mg, may be able in the cornin'-' 
months to cut $l~biIlion from 
the $o-bi!hon to SK-billiou that 
the. United States spends year- 
ly to ascertain, with sky.s-itel- 
J'lcs, ^ electronic eavesdropping, ! 
uoci.ec agents and other sour*! 
ces, _ Soviet and Chinese Corn-1 
niunist military developments 
The reorganization plan, which 
has been under study at the 
Office of Management and 
Budget for at least a year, 
makes three main changes, in- 
formants say: 

H R gives Mr. Helms, who 'is 
oo years old, the first authority 
evci given an intelligence chief, 
to review — and thus affect — : 
tho buc.gets of all the nation’s 
aoreign intelligence agencies as 1 
v/ell as the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which he will continue 
:to head. Tho other agencies in-' 
cutcie units within the Defense 
.and State Departments, the 
\-At°nuc^Energy Commission and 

■ tlic_ Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. . . 

2. It will free Mr. Helms 
.from much day-to-day respon- 
siuijicy lor espionage, counter- 
espionage and such covert one- 
rations as the White House 
psiiodically orders through im 
secret “Forty Committee.” 

Phis committee, named for a, 
numbered memorandum, • in- 
5. l l ! c :? s ** em 'y A - Kissinger, the! 
White House nation:;! security 1 
assistant. Attorney General' 
John N. Mitchell, Under Secre- 
Stale John N. Irwin 2d 
Deputy Defense Secretary Da- 
vid Packard, Adm. Thomas If. 
Moorer, 'chairman of f h 


tical 

Not Always Responsive 

“The. President and Henry 
[Kissinger] have felt that the 
intelligence we were collecting 
wasn't always responsive: to 
their needs,” said one source 
"They suspected that one rea- 
son was because tho jntelii- 
fjence community had no way 
.of knowing day to day what 
the ^ President and Kissinger 
needed. This, is a new link be- 
tween producers and consumers 
We’ll have to wait and sea if 
it works.” 

Mr. Kissinger will add the 
chairmanship of the now sub- 
committee to several others he 
already holds, 

Another development in th» 
president's reorganization is die 
creation of a “net assessment 
group” inside Mr. Kissinger’s 
National Security Council staff. 
It will Ire headed by Andrew 
hi. Marshall, a consultant with 
the Panel Corporation of Los 
Angeles. 

“Net assessment means coni, 
paring over-all U.S.S.K. forces 
mid capabilities wi.ih those of 
the U.S.," said an* American 
inteligence expert. “It's as corn- 
•placated a calculus as exists.' 
.We in the inteligcnce world of- 
.ten know more about Soviet 
forces and capabilities than we 
do about our own — and this 
new group is intended to pull it 
al together in one place for the 
President." 

Resources Committee 

Under the new plan Mr. 
Helms wil also head an Intel- 
ligence Resources Advisory 
Committee” on which will bo 
represented the state and De- 
fense Departments, the office 
of Management and Budget and 
the C.I.A. 

The. white house announce- 
ment said that the committee 
will -“advise the D.C.l'. on the 
preparation of a consolidated 
program budget.” This, in the 
view of exports, is Mr. Holm’s 
.new authority to supervise and, 

' p.t least partly, control n;?- 
volved in collecting inleligence 


Ci 
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. i ‘ vji me Joint, 

Chiefs of Staff, and Mr. Helms ] 
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V/ashington— President Nixon 
moved yesterday to improve co- 

\ 
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meal, agencies involve cl in for- 
eign intelligence activities. 

Pari of the plan, would fie the 
intelligence effort' more closely 
-into the National Security Conn- 
vl cil apparatus headed by Mr. 
Nixon’s most influential foreign- 
policy adviser, Henry A. Kissin- 
ger. ' • 

The reorganization also will 
mean that Richard Helms, the 
director of central intelligence,- 
will turn over many of his agen- 
cy’s day-to-day operations to ids 
deputy and spend more time as 
the government’s general intelli^ 
gencc overseer. • ' 

The CIA chief theoretically; 
has been the head of the whole; 
“intelligence community” since; 
(he Kennedy administration, ;■ 
,- -presiding over the United Stales 
J Intelligence Hoard. But the lim- 
its of his authority never have 
been defined very precisely. 

The White House, announcing 
the new structures yesterday, 
said they were designed “to im- 
prove the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness” of the intelligence 
agencies, which together employ 
an estimated 200,000 persons— 
three-fourths of them military 
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RICHARD HELMS . 
world. The unit will be head- J 
by Andrew Marshall, Ihoj 
Rand Corporation’s former 
director of strategic stud'es. 

The. CIA director will he given 
.“an enhanced leadership role,”- 
serving as chairman of. a. recon- 
stituted U.S. intelligence board 
and also heading a new Intelli- 
gence Resources Advisory Corn-Jz 
mittee, which will draw up pro-" 


' -fij; . -:-v; 

HENRY KISSINGER 

Proposals to revamp ths Intel- 1 ’across tho border when Nor 
ligcnce structure have been! 
floating through ths administra- 


tion for many months. The plan 
announced yesterday was draft- 
ed primarily by. the*National Se- 
curity Council staff and the Of- 
fice of Management anc! Budget. 

1 2 failurcs'dlod 

Questions about the present 
system’s effectiveness seemed 


servicemen •- and spend about P° sal ® , or ? consolidated buagel j 0 cen { er msinlv on the Defense 
a year. • for all the intelligence agencies, intelligence Agency. 


[$5 billion a yc 

Mr. Nixon also ordered the 
j [creation of a now National Secu- 
rity' Council IiifeTgence Com- 
imittcir. vhich Dr. Kissinger will 
(head. The .committee,' the White 
i Mouse said, “will give direction 
land guidance on national inlclli- 
Igenci heeds and provide for a 
-continuing evaluation of intelli- 
gence products. 


Vietnamese forces in the fro 
tier zone proved to Iks far stron 
cr than had been anticipr ' 




, Marine in charge Two notable intelligence fail-' 

' - ., , «res in -Indochina have been cit- / 

Officials said ins means that , ed BS causing lhe f aUnrc oC a n 
the CIA's deputy director, LI.' ... . ,, 

Gen. Robert E. Cushman oniic v / l! "-“ 1 l ) f by U.S. troops m No 
Marine Corps, will take over j vember, .19/0, to rescue Ameri- 
much of the responsibility for 
the CIA’s own operations. 

Government agencies repre- 
sented on the intelligence board 


This’ seemed to indicate that include, beside the CIA, the 
the council will have greatly bx-l ’Slate Department's Bureau of 
paneled authority over the differ- 1 Intelligence and Research; In 


cut agencies. 

.Within the council’s 'slmclure 
a new “net assessement group,” 
, also will be created. The group 
will evaluate intelligence data 
.. and make studies 'on the relative 
f balances 


Defense, Department’s National 
Security Agency, which special- 
izes in code-cracking; the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, which 
lias separate Ar-my, Navy and 
Air Force components working 
on military intelligence; the 
J ? J!I 

mission. 


can prisoners of yyar from the 
Son lay Prison Camp in North 
Vietnam and as having ham- 
pered the South , Vietnamese 
campaign in Laos last February 
and March. , . , 

In the- Sontay attempt, the 
Army and Air Force raiders 
landed only to discover that all 
the P.O.W.’s had- been moved J 
out. , " ' 

In the Laos campaign, the 
South Vietnamese Army suf- 1 

>4oraOtA^BP8O^l601ROOO1 00080001 -5 

uum .linns were sent reeling back. 
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CIA's Helms Seen Possible Czar, l?en tnrjoti^s Agency 


L'OV/noraded 
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BY DAVID KliASLGW 

Tin'll Wiiilslr.olcrj I’urJt.u Chief 

The 


WASHINGTON — The While 
House announced Friday a shakeup 
of. the government's massive intel- 
ligence bureaucracy (hat could brave 
major import in enabling the Pres, 
iden 


Council more than a year ago. ■ 

A major change, which for the 
first time will give the White House 
the expert capability, to make its 
own intelligence evaluation of such 


it to assess more accurately any • strategic problems ns the Soviet mis- 


y 


Societ threat to the United States. 

Richard Helms, director of the 
Central I n t e 11 i g e n c e Agency, 
emerges from the long-planned reor- 
ganization as an even stronger fig- 
ure with responsibility for coordi- 
nating all intelligence activities. 
Some sources said Helms' role could 
develop into that of an intelligence 
czar. 

Henry A. Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s assistant for national securi- 
ty, affairs, and the National Security 
Council' staff also are given signifi- 
cant new powers in the shakeup, 

Budget-Clearing Procedure 

The Pentagon's hugh Defense In- 
telligence Agency is downgraded 
arid will be required, along with oth- 
er intelligence .arms of the govern- 
^ment, to dear its budget through a 
new Intelligence Resources Adviso- 
ry Committee chaired by Helms. 

Informed sources said, the shakeup 
reflected the President's unhappi- 
ness with the quality of information 
supplied him on occasion and his be- 
lief that the splintered intelligence 
activities can be coordinated better. 

The President also is convinced, it 
was said, that the government's in- 
telligence bill reliably estimated 
at about $5 billion. a year now— -is 
unnecessarily high. Administration 
officials hope to achieve a saving of 
at least several hundred million dol- 
lars. along with greater efficiency. 

For years many in Congress and in 
the executive branch have thought 
that, the . governments intelligence 
effort, because of growth of staff and 
fragmentation among various agen- 
cies, .was' becoming unmanageable 
and that the cost was getting cut of 

hand. ' 

- The studies that led to Friday's 
announcement were launched se- 
cretly by the National ' Security 


silc threat, is the establishment o£ 

the 
Ih 

The group will be headed by a se- 
nior staff member. A White 'House - t ; 0n 
source said that job .would go to An- v ,jj‘j 


_ Helms’ strengthened po- 
sition will derive in large 
measure from his new au- 
t-hority over what the 
White House described as 
a "consolidated i n t c I-' 
hgence program budget." 

Never before has there 
been a single intelligence 
budget. Under the present 
system each agency ei: 


I v a f L '; J ■ /gaged in intelligence work 

he Net Assessment Group .v.u onj/ subra5ts it , o^budget re . 

tn ^ a H°"i l b ?r, nt r C r^' UtRft ‘ quest to the White House. 



tne reorgan issa- 


Under 

the budget requests 
go to the committee 


drew W, Marshall, now director of/ c i, a ired by ‘ Helms ‘and 
strategic studies at -the Rand Corp. w h osa ntembershio will 
m Santa Monica. . . ir.ciude representatives of 

nd 


Pentagon and the CIA. have giv- / 

Y J parimencs 


The different interpretations that c . A - f I * -A' .h-V* hA’ ? L 

- 1 - tne .State and Deiense oe- 


th w ^ ^ ___ 

en to the construction of about DO'^ •y 1 ;| l / inenUi and tiro Uiuce 
missile files in the Soviet Union is 0I " Management and Budg- 
expected to be one of the first strate- et. 

Also among the "major 
management i m prov c- 


gie policy problems to be 
put before the NAG. 

. The size of the. deiense 
budget and the strategic 
arms limitation talks with 
the Russians could be af- 
fected by whatever deci- 
sion the President finally 
makes regarding the pur- 
pose of those still-empty 
silos. 

Pentagon analysts have 
tended to a more alarmist 
reading of the silo con- 
struction, suggesting the 
Russians may be develop- 
ing a new weapons system 
for offensive purposes. 

.While not. ruling out 
that possibility, the CIA, it 
is understood, tends to the 
view that the silos are de- 
signed primarily to afford 
greater protection for mis- 
siles already in being and 
are therefore defensive. 

Thus, where differences 
arise in the intelligence 
community on strategic 
questions, the NAG would 
be expected to reduce such 
disputes to manageable 
proportions for the Pres- 
ident. . 


ments" announced by the 
White House were: 

— "An enhanced lead- 
ership role" for the direc- 
tor of central intelligence 
(Helms) in "planning, re- 
viewing 
,.-.1 


coordinating and 
evaluating ail intelligence 
programs and activities, 
and in the production of 
national intelligence." 

— Establishment of a 
National Security Council 
I n t elligencc Committee, 
chaired by the President’s 
natione! security assistant 
(Kissinger), whose mem- 
bership will include the 
attorney general, the di- 
rector of central intel- 
ligence, the undersecreta- 
ry of state, the deputy sec- 
retary of defense and the 
chairman of . the Joint- 
Chiefs of Staff. 

That "committee is to 
"give direction and guid- 
ance on national intel- 
ligence needs and provide 
for a continuing evalua- 
tion of intelligence prod- 
ucts from the viewpoint 
of. the intelligence user." 
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■ » President Nixon’s decision to overhaul 
. the government’s 'intelligence operations 
do„s not necessarily mean that the 
Ja'Jai.^ntelhgence.^Agciicy will be 
|vvngraded into a lesser* Intelligence 

, *But tiis plan for reform and coor- 
dination of intelligence gathering 
jsoms indicates that congressional 
critics of the CIA_ have scored- some 
strong points. As these critics contend. 

1 it?,P A , h f ls bet>n t0 ° much a law unto 
|eif and has wrapped all its operations 
nr a cioak cf super secrecy. 

Jlf a better coordinated intelligence j 
system emerges, and if Congress and 
. the Am ei ican public arc better informed 
about our international spying tactics, ' 
then this overhaul of U.S. intelligence 
operations will have served a valuable ’ 
purpose. -i : 

. ’ * . ">r • ‘ r . 

‘ • -- - . .v -w i 


! y 


t 
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. -P ' ■ •• ernmenl-wide. rcsponsibilii.cs ,| 

: - ; .uvv ;~| officials said. | 

i He will turn over in uy of 

; v his operating responsibilities! 


ihc While House announce 
meat also said that Mr. Nixon 
has ordered three consolida-j 
lions in the ePntagon’s inlel-t 


his operaung responsioiuues ... 

for the Central Intelligence ^ence organization: 


: Agency to his deputy director, 
Marine Lt. Gen. Robert K 
.Cushman Ji'. 

j Cusliman served four years 


c A national cryplologici 
command to consolidate alii 
communications into] ligencc 


Cushman served four, years aeUvjtics lmc!cr lhc director of 
as the national sccui llj ait _ the National Security Agency, 
of Ihcn-Yitc 1 lcoidcn ^ ,xon | tiie monitoring and codebrcak- , 
from 195/ to 19o0, .me l* con J a g ency w ith headquarters 
sidcred close to Mr. Nixon _ £ , t Fort Mcade Mcl . 

■ Helms vvUl become cha.r- e An officc of Deronsc ln . 
man of a leconstiUuocl u.b. my V esli.gations, to consolidate all 
telligcnce board to consider personnel security invcsliga- 
national intelligence require- lions in the Defense Depart- 
ments and priorities, the secu- jment. 


j \ . 


E1.CHAKT) HFJ.ril S 
... intelligence chief 


GKN. ROBERT CUSHMAN 
, . . new CIA duties 


II Jf /n If & fr/7~K ft }h T e (® {® : 

k Ji (B & if h && V o L <j ^ v 

* * » 

' I) 0 § a Spy Network, 

JL c/ j 

. , - By Don Oberdorfer 

Waslilnston Post Staff-Writer 

■ President Nixon announced a long-awaited reorganiza- 
tion of the IJ.S. intelligence community yesterday -cre- 
ating a government- wide coordinating role, foi CIA 
Director Richard Helms and bringing military agencies 
under closer civilian control. . | 

The overhaul was ordered 'following what the _White_ 


r House called “an exhaustive 
l study” of the far-flung foreign 
intelligence agencies ol the 
U.S. government. The various 
agencies are unofficially re- 
ported to employ 200,000 per- 
sons and to cost $5 billion. 

yearly. 1. ■ . 1 

The aim of the' reorganiza- 
lion, according to the White 
House announcement, Is to im- 
prove “efficiency and effec- 
tiveness.” Although the slate- 
iment did not say so, high-rank- 
ling officials are known to feel 
' that the military intelligence 
•apparatus had grown too large 
and costly in comparison to 
the amount of useful informa- 
tion it produces. 

There also have been re- 
ports that the President and 
senior aides were unhappy 
' with the military intelligence 
planning which went into the 
abortive Sonlay prison raid 

incursion fflfc sMS® 
House officials denied yester- 


day that, reorganization is in j 
response to . dissatisfaction j 
about particular estimates or 
reports. 

One of ‘ the principal 
changes announced yesterday 
is the creation of a consoli 
dated foreign intelligence 
I program budget for the entire 
government, to be supervised 
by a high-ranking- committee 
under Helms. Officials said. 
Helms would be empowered to > 
dip into any intelligence 
agency, civilian or militate, 
for information to justify cle- 
I menls of its budget. 

I According to the announec- 
!] men l, Helms is being granted 
“an enhanced leadership role 
I . . . in planning, reviewing, co- 
i ordinating and evaluating alt; 
intelligence programs and ac- 
tivities, and in the production 
of national intelligence.” 

Helms lias been instructed 

^ reorganize his own office 

ilease 200 t/03704 ^ 


ritv of intelligence data and ] 0 A 'Defense map agency to 

v, - ... I combine the now separate, 

the protection " . ' I mapping, charting and geo-: 

sources and methods. j cle tic organizations of the mili- 

Othcr members of the. board t al -y services, 
will be Cushman, 'the chiefs of' officials said the rcorganiza- 
tlie major intelligence agen- lion is “not a plan to save 

cics of the Defense and State; money,” but they expressed 
, - , • optimism that some funds will 

Departments and °1 1 p, e sav ed through the various 

lives of the Treasury Depart- Jlcw controls and consoiida- 
mcnl, Federal Bureau of In- ; lions', 
vesligalion and Atomic En- I 
ergy Commission. 

'j'wo elemenls of the reorg-. 
anization . appear to give 
greater control to the National 
Security Council staff under J 
presidential assistant Ilenry ■ 

A. Kissinger. 

A new NSC intelligence 
committee, headed by Kissin- 
ger and including Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell and 
other high officials, has been 
established to give “direction 
and guidance” on national in- 
telligence needs and evaluate! 


the usefulness of the informa-j 
tion received from the user's- 
point, of view. ■ j 

At tiie NSC staff level, the, 
reorganization created a newj 
net assessment group to be, i 
headed by Anthony Marshall,! 
former- director of strategic 
■studies of the Hand Corp. 
AN AG, as it is known, will pro- 
duce White House. assessments 
of the relative strategic bal- 
ance between major powers, 
as well as assessments of intel- 
ligence quality. 

.The assessment of the stra- 
tegic balance is a critical fac- 
tor in the battle over future 
military budgets. U.S. military 
leaders, intelligence services 
and some outsiders have ex- 
pressed anxiety about a large j 
Soviet buildup of strategic; 
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Star Staff Writer 
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and to make comparative studies v^aicl these two changes won 
of American and Soviet caoabil- be much of a. problem. 


Nixon, informed sources say. greater control over the cstim- National Security Agency, would 
Preparation cf the intelligence ntecVi'5 billion a year spent and ‘‘taw* some doing” because the 
budget should -for the first* time 200,000 people who work on in- Defense Department’s 
give the President and other top toHigcr.ee, have been the subject 
officials a clear oicture of how of a lengthy dispute within the 


much is being spent for intel- 
ligence, where it is being spent 
and what it is buying, these of- 
ficials said. 

.Barnaul } Johns, wno now js 
head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, will be responsible for 
preparation of the* budget as 
part of what the White House 


administration 


Packard Unimpressed 


■ In a press conference Thurs* tacucnl imc 
day, the’ day .before the changes motion used 
wore announced at the White e ‘j s rather t 
House, Deputy Defense Score- i Washington, 
to.rv David Packard, one of the 1 ' v „,- 


Defense ’ Department’s 
breaking activities now are so 
fragmented. 

Similarly, they said, the De- 
fense Department faces some 
'difficulties ' in reorganising its 
tactical intelligence— the infor- 
mation. used by field command- 
ers rather than top officials in 



outspoken 


rent of- 


annonneement 


VOu :(i 03 ]*JI3 


“enhanced leadership role.” 
the intelligence field*. 


heated lie was not c-n- 


Ai/w J.;u 0:.L V^;:.CC OlifiV 

Lnormec oi*ieials cauv.oneci, 
however, that the changes order- 
ed by the President would not 

make Helms an ‘•intelligence lie said. “I don’t really support involving such things as the day- 

P-hTt )n "' so; '. so ,b‘‘“ w? A'k :! tnat V1 ?w. Alter having enpori- to-day movements of potentially 
toil, the Jieacs ox outer jncclng- ence witn a lot of people in the ch! „ r 

cnee agencies within the gov- White House the last couple of 1 t tlT' „ „ i 

ernment how to run their jobs, years, trying to coordinate all Ane-Wnue Douse said Helms 
His control over the pursestrings kinds of things, I think if any- a career intelligence officer, 
will, however, _g!ye him much thing we need a little less- coor- would turn over most of his 
more control ox the oyer-all in- dmation .from that point than CIA operational responsibilities 
telligence activities of the gov- more. But that’s my own per- to his deputy, Marine Lt. Gen. 
ernment than he has had m the sonal view.” Robert E. Cushman Jr., so' ’he 


tirciv pleased by the way the 
struggle had worked out. 

■ ' “There have been people 
thinking if we just had someone, 
over in the. White House to ride 
herd on this over- ail intelligence 
that things would be improved,” 
ho said. “I don’t raallv snrmr.rt 


Although the tendency is to 
think in terms of national ’in- 
telligence— -tbs kind of informa- 
tion on which the President 
bases major decisions, for ex- 
ample— the bulk of the intel- 
ligence gathered by the various 
agencies is oi a tactical nature, 


P® 6 *- ’ Because the Defense Deoart- cari -<fcvolo >»ore time to the 

The changes ordered by Nixon went spends most, of the money lcaaerslnp of the. over-all in- 
also give his assistant for nr.- ?-ud employs most of the pea- telligence community. 


tiona! security affairs, Henry plo and. machines involved in Ecp. Lucien N. Nedzi, D-Micli., U" 

Kissinger, . an enhanced role in intelligence, the changes, will chairman of a Rouse- Armed 

the intelligence field by making have a major impact there. Services subcommittee that has 
him chairman of a new Na- r t|i been looking into the nation’s 

tional Security Council Intclli- ■ ‘“ !w! * s iv °y intelligence operations, said his 

genco Committee — one of a The . President ordered the concern is that the changes or- 

• growing number of similar com- consolidation of all Defense Do- tiered by the President place f / 


is to review and evaluate all the ing activities into Defense /Capable of that kind of respon- 

products cf intelligence work' Map Agency. Defense officials / sibility,” he said. . 
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[world 


■specoiairas 
; ' figured W 


(PIERRE- NORD, an InTcrnationaliy known expert on espionage, dcsci*i--' 

- ' •Ws subversive war -- the ultimate weapon — in his book “L’intoxicatioh” 
(Editions Fayard). It Is A document, a first-hand mCmoirc.. In it, he, traces 
the development of the great contemporary affairs and evokes. .liUIe-khowh' 
facets of the 1939-1945 world conflict and the subversive, revolutionary, 
ideological cold, war that 'has changed the face of the world since 1945 . y . 

.Mere are passages from his chapter on the United States Central Intellige- 
nce Agency • — C.I.A.l. 

The -C.I.A .fs- headquarters is Thp results of these space evaluated in terms of numbers:} 


. culates the length of the re- 
mainihg life-span of foreign 
oerscnalities who interest the 
United States. Its doctors sav' 
they do not bother with lead- 
ing American figures: that is 
false on the 'face of it because 
it is. the latter who determine 
everybody’s future. 

As for the private lives and . 
financial affairs of these per- 
sonalities:, the C.I.A.'s leading 
-.legal experts, accountants, and 


WORKING 


! police officers often know mo- 


re than their 'colleagues 
the subject’s homeland. ■ 


id 


sheltered from the curious. in a. eyes, translated into film and ^ lc C.I.A.'s 
i'25-acre park at Langley, Vir- tape. recordings, graphs and ST AFF. • | 

ginia, twenty minutes by car rt.'n.i.narie.-,. allc,.v s the directors . C,I A - declares somii A very select coivnanv'of so 

from the White House. Infor- to count Soviet missiles stock- 20 '? 00 Permanent employees! y v P n> f 

mation.has assumed that the e< ! SveA.lcsk. or to d 

President of the United States, 3T!ir *' e . I* 1 ® sd-vanecd state cf 

■runs the secret services.’ him- next - Chinese nuclear, expert or less equally between the - interpret nr. enormous mass of 

•sell (t) and is as close to the. ™ ent ’ oi to hear Moscow s or- "blocks” who oherate under Information collected on each 

Other . user ..cf its. services, the fors fo its stumannes cnu-ing cover an( j (he -whites” Vhb- antagonistic, neutral or allied 
Pentagon, joint headquarters alon S Honda s coast, or to c hrck in at Lahrtcy and its state ' 

of the American General Staff follow the countdown of Soyuz. branches every day and cannot* ' ' " 

and the U.S. Department of rocket Number X at ISaiko- coneea! themselves 


d , t ; r ‘and some writers have nut the! ci ( oIogisls ’ economists, historia- 
' ana some wwtL-ta nave put. mV nts, geographers, financiers,' 
CI u ? total at 60..000 — divided morf| political experts and . emigre’s 


.sr.ilvx?:-: 


Defence. ; -'nour in the farthest reaches of 

:: The C.I.A • director, head . tho Soviet Union , ns easily as 
if American secret warfare, they can check the progress of 
espionage activity, and subvert their c.va Aprlto ■■Number. V” 
don‘ in .foreign . countries, is at Cape Kennedy. All insi.inthi 
insisted by two. other men: the - . cvritT-’T "ARMY” 
.hiefs of. the intelligence Divi- | ' reported that 

ton and . Plans Duismn, and: j. the Am - er j ca n secret service is 

i an army of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. That is plainly 
ian exaggeration: but it would 


loci knows what .combination 
II electronic. brains and robots! 
fv SPYING IN LUXURY 
RfR OF.-' ELECTRONICS J* ... 
l|.The C.IiA. directors — ■ sur- 
-ounded by luxury and cairn, in 
heir Lar.glcy office, dressed in 
hirt -sleeves and slippers if 
hey. like their ease —.can ex 
they.. like their ease — can ex- 
ploit the labours of the Natio- 
nal Aeronautics and Space 


“BLACK” agents get data 
at its source overseas uiidcr 'W 
cover as tourists, journalists, y 
businessmen or diplomats. . f 
These are the real secret ... 
agents. The '’WHITES” inclti; , f 
lie a 1 ccii nolo v. leal fclUe of ' * 
researchers, scientists, che- 
, mists, metallurgists,' mathe- 
maticians, biologists, elect r i- ' ' 
cians. electronics experts, 1 ■ . 
photographers, doctors, fores- 1.;'' 
dic'cliciaju and even 
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>be loss so if the venal foreign 

. agents on the monthly payroll tors, (ucieuciaii s 

and freelance spies were couri- m.cgicunq 

ted And this is no joke... Going 

WIIO 'CAN sav how many ’ even further: The Americans , 
ate work in Indochina alone?; anil the Soviets moreover hav’c,.. 
It 'would be well below the been experimenting in thought 
mark if scientific and indust-' transmission, and what has fib 
rial workers who conceive and! ‘-fed through of the first re- - 
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Administration and its satelli- rial. - r -- • . , ,, r - 

tes carrying out -patrols for build the espionage machinery. |Ult 5 could I shake 

them, in the. stratosphere at- were counted, - _ -i. 

40 COO miles an hour; the' Mi-: Spying and ccamtcrcspionsge. . 
das if detectin' 5 missiles,! the have become vital industries 

San- os series' am’ other 'sys- and electronic values' are the --- - - - .- 

otoWns' To- 'workhorse's of Wall Street, the cal service which is the Agen- 
P S«in; space' New York Stock Exchange. cys avant garde. .Among its 
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’ only category which can, be! 


IfOW (CLOSE to DEATH? 
But it is certainly the modi- 


morrow, the 
stations will 


-Richard Halnies — - 
the new C.I.A. boss. > 

Being the most ■ expensively 
paid in the world, they appea: 
qualified enough to conclude 
•Here is what this country will 
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/Communications on any 
subject arc welcome. Letters 
should be under S00 words 
and typewritten if possible. 
All letters are subject to edit- 
ing. Each letter must be 
signed although signatures 
will be withheld on request. 
No published letters will be 
returned. No un- published 
letters will be returned un- 
less self-addressed envelope 
it enclosed — Editor.) 
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To the Editor of the Gazette: 

Your October 3rd story, “Ex- 
Agent Warns CIA Must Be Con- 
trolled,” contains enough inac- 
curacies and innuendos to lead 
me to question its authenticity, 
and to suspect it as simply an-, 
other unjustified attack by the 
news media on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

/ ' If the story is accurate, \ iclor 
/ Marchetti, who has just re- 
signed from the CIA aficr. 16 
years, did not learn very much 
about the Agency, even though 
lie claims to have reached its 
“highest levels.” More likely, 
the interview has been distorted 
somewhere along the way either 
iby the reporter or an editor. 

'The article contains two 
major misleading, if not. com- 
pletely inaccurate, statements. 

First, Marchetti claim:: there is 
a danger the CIA may hs used 
to set up spy. operations against 
dissident groups in the United 
States, such as student groups 
and black movements. To make 
such a statement is very mis- 
pleading since, legislation prohib- 
, / its the CIA from engaging in do- 
v mc.siic operations. Domestic op- 
erations are the. bailiwo 1 of the 
FBI. To change The CJA charter 
to provide otherwise would re- 
quire an act of Congress. Con- 
gress isn’t about to give such 
'approval. In this sense, the 
headline, “Ex-Agent Warns CIA 
Must Be Controlled” is very- 
misleading. It is already con- 
trolled, namely Congress speci- 
fies where it will run its opera- 
tions. 

i The second misleading state- 
ment is allegedly made by Mar- 
chetti, when he is quoted as say- 
ing: “One of the things the .CIA 
‘clandestine people can do is to 
start up wars .... They can 
Istart up a private war in a coun- 
try, clandestinely, and make it 
look like it’s just something the 
local yokels have decided to do 

•• themselves." The inference of ... , 

this statement is that the. CIA ees, .who come from our best,; 
decides on its own when it will 
start up a war, in short, the as- 
sumption is that the CIA exer- 
cises considerable control over 
U. R. foreign policy, and makes 
all kinds of decisions on its own 
without consulting anyone. This 
• is a fairy tale created by news- 
-men ami others who for reasons 
of their own take great liberties 
/ .with the facts. By statute, the 

pptv 6 v^f^r;f?|| ? ^S.?i»ll 93 ; 04 : cia-rdpso-oi 601 roooiooosoooi-; 

body formally constituted for 
advising the President on na- 


tional security affairs. The NSC 
is coip posed of the President, 
the Vice President, and the Sec- 
retaries of Stale and Defense. 
Since the NSC only- recommends 
policy to (he President, the CIA 
is in effect directly subordinate 
to the President. Congress also 
oversees the CIA,, through key 
congressmen. This latter pre- 
caution apparently is necessary 
for several reasons: (3) if Tel- 
ly’s book, The CIA, .is accurate, 
the operations of the Agency are 
very sensitive, and (?.) some 
congressmen are sorely afflicted 
with a constipation of thought 
and a diarrhea of words. To tell 
some congressmen about CIA 
operations would be to shout it 
to the. world. ' 

Other points in the article 
raise questions. If Marchetti is . 
so concerned about intelligence 
problems, why did he resign? It 
would, appear that a person who 
had reached “the highest levels . 
of the Cent r a 1 Intelligence 
Agency,” would be better able, 
to bring about reforms by stay- 
ing in rather than by tucking 
tail and running. Frankly, bar- 
ring the excellent possibility of 
news processing distortion of the 
interview, it sounds' more, like,, 
Marchetti got fired, and is nows 
letting off steam to get revenge. ;■ 
One of the things the story'; 
fails to tell readers is that tliou-j 
sands of capable CIA employ-; 


colleges and universities, arc! 
working nights and weekends to] 
protect the security of the peo-i 
pie of the U. S. and have given 
no thought to resigning. Even ■ 
Bobby Kenned y had great 
praise for the CIA. 

Walter P. -Carr 

Russellville. .' • — < 
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Just how valid are the charges against the Central. Intelligence Agency? Wha 
guarantees do Americans have that it is under tight .control? A point-by-point tie. 
fense of the.organization comes from a man who served in top posts for .18 years 
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Following is an analysis of intelligence operations 
by Lyman C. Kirkpatrick, Jr., former executive direc- 
tor-comptroller of the Contra! Intelligence Agency: 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1917 as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the United States Government, report- 
ing to the President. Kver since that dale it lias been sub- 
jected to criticism both at home and abroad: for what it has 
allegedly clone as well as for what it lias failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms are those of speech and the 
press and the right to protest. It is not only a right, but an 
■ obligation of citizenship to be critical of our .institutions, and 
no organization can be immune from scrutiny. It is necessary 
that criticism be responsible, objective and constructive. 

It should be recognized that as’ Americans wc have an 
inherent mistrust of anything secret: The unknown is always 
a worry. We distrust the powerful. A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 

It was my responsibility for my last 12 years with the CIA 
-first as inspector general, then as executive director- 
comptroller— to insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
'required, remedial action taken. I am confident this practice 
lias been followed by my .successors, not because of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and this is how be operates. ■ • 

It is with this as background that I comment on the cur- 
rent allegations, none of which are original with this critic but ; 
' any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 

CIA and the Intelligence System Is Too Big 

This raises the questions of how much we are willing to 
pay for national security, and how much is enough. 

First, what are the responsibilities of the CIA and the 
• oilier intelligence- organizations of our Government? 

Very briefly, the intelligence system is charged with in- 
suring that the United States learns as far in advance as pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests. A 
moment’s contemplation will put in perspective what tin’s ac- 
tually nncans. It can range all the way from Russian missiles 


pointed at North America to threats to U. S. ships or bases, 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any 
one of our allies whom we arc pledged by treaty to protect. 
It is the interface of world competition between superior 
powers. Few are those who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could be some limita- 
tion of responsibilities 'or some lessening of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
senior policy makers undoubtedly wish that their span of 
required ■ information could be .less and fnat not every dis- 
turbance in every part of the world came into their purview. > 
-(Note: Tin’s should hot be interpreted as meaning that the 
U. S. means to intervene, It does mean that when there is a 


Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
now professor of political 
science at Brown University, 
joined the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1947 and 
advanced to assistant direc- 
tor, inspector genera! arid ex- 
ecutive di rector- comptroller 
before leaving in 1965. lie 
has written extensively on 
intelligence and espionage. 
Among other honors, he holds 
the President's Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil- 
ian Service and the Distin- 
guished Intelligence Medal. 



Mr. Kirkpatrick 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between other na- 
tions, the U. S. is expected, to exert its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It does mean that we will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U. S. policy 
makers that they be kept informed.) 

What tin's means for' our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. - , 

■ "To my -.personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that has not been actively concerned 
with the size and. cost of the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under tight con- 
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' In Manhattan, British Foreign Scc- 
■ rotary Sir Alee Douglas-IIome spent 
80 minutes with Soviet Foreign .Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko. “We have taken 
our action,” said Sir Alec, “and that’s 
all there is to it.” Nonetheless, he em- 
. phasized that the British step was “dc- 
’ signed to remove an obstacle to good 
relations.” Harrumphed Gromyko: 
“That’s a fine way to improve rela- 
tions.” He added that Moscow would 
be forced to retaliate. But the British ap- 
parently' knew of some spies among 
the remaining 445 Russians in Britain. 
“Yes,” said a Foreign Office man, “we 
have retained sccon.d-strikc capability.” 

The British case dramatized the ex- 
panse and expense of espionage activ- 
ity round the world. It was also a re- 
minder that the old spy business, which 
has received .little attention in the past 
■three or four years, is as intense- — and 
dirty — as ever, despite the rise of a 
new type of' operative. .Since World 
War IF, espionage has undergone a meta- 
morphosis. For a time, its stars were 
the famed 
agents — -the 
Lonsdales, the Kim -Philbys. Says Brit- 
ish Sovietologist Robert Conquest: 


lUTSIDE London’s Marlborough 
Street magistrates’ court one morn- 
ing last week, a throng of newsmen wait- 
ed impatiently. The object of their in- 
terest, an ostensibly minor Soviet trade 
official named Oleg Lyalin, 34, failed 
to show up to answer the charges against 
him — “driving while unfit through 
drink.” lie was resting instead in a com- 
fortable country house near London' 
where, for the past several .weeks, he 
had been giving British intelligence a 
complete rundown on local. S'oviet es- 
pionage operations. Ilis . revelations 
prompted the British government two 
weeks ago to carry out the most dras- 
tic action ever undertaken in the West 
against Soviet ^ spies: the expulsion of 
105 diplomats and other officials — near- 
ly 20% of the 550 Russian officials 
based in Britain. 

The case generated waves from Mos- 
cow to Manhattan. As soon as Soviet 
Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev returned 
to the Soviet - capital from his three- 
day visit to Yugoslavia, he took tire ex- 
traordinary step of convening an emer- 
gency meeting of the 15-man Politburo 
right on the. premises of Vnukovo Air- 4 
port. The. high-level conference, jvhich 
forced a 24-hour delay of a slate din- 
ner in honor o'f India’s visiting Premier 
Indira Gandhi, might have dealt with 
the still-mysterious goings-on in China. 

• But it might also have dealt with the dif- 
ficult problem of how the Kremlin 
should react to the unprecedented Brit- 
ish expulsions— -a problem that Moscow, 
by week’s end, had not yet solved. 

Pofdlo-Fdcec! Fellows 


embassy operations rather as a skilled ar- 
mored thrust compares with human- 
wave tactics in war.” Moreover, the 
growing phalanxes of routine operatives 
arc supported by spy-in-the-sky satellites 
that can send back photographs show- 
ing the precise diameter of a newly 
dug missile silo. But even as the mod- 
ern army still needs the foot soldier, so 
docs espionage slil.l need the agent on 
the ground. “A photograph may show 
you what a new plane looks like,” says 
a key intelligence expert, “but it won’t 
tell you what’s inside those engines and 
how they operate. For that you still 
need someone to tell you." 

Eric Ambler, author of spy mysteries, 
has little use for the new species of 
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BBC FILM SHOWING SOVIET "DIPLOMAT" AT SECRET PICKUP POINT 
There was still a roar in the old lion. 


spy, particularly the representatives of 
the Komitet Gosndarslvennoi Dezopast- 
tiosti (KGB), the Soviet Committee for 
State Security, and the U.S. Central. In- 
telligence Agency. “KGB men?” he 
sneers. “The)'’ re the potato-faced fellows 
you sec on trains in Eastern Europe 
wearing suits that aren’t quite right and 
smelling too much of can de cologne. J 


The ClX people all smell like aftcr- 


liberately misleading, planted by de- 
partments of “disinformation.” 

' It is work that occupies tens of thou- 
sands of mathematicians and cryptog- 
raphers, clerks and military analysts, 
often with the most trivial-seeming tasks. 
Yet it is work that no major nation 
feels it can afford to halt. Says a for- 
mer British ambassador: “We all spy, 
of course, more or less. But the llus- 




shave lotion. They always look as it 
they arc. on their way to some boring 
sales conference for an unexciting prod- 
uct- — and in a way, they are.” 

In one respect, Ambler is unfair 
and behind the times. The contemporary 
KGB man is generally far more pdl 

angnsiEes 

manners than his counterpart of 
few years ago. But Ambler is right 


sians arc rather busier at it than most. 
They’re more basic too: not so subtle 
as our chaps. I like to think that we 
have a certain finesse in our methods 
—that we don’t go at the thing bull- 
hended. But maybe our tasks arc dif- 
ferent from theirs, just because this coun- 


Fiw'^jprn 1 rwnains the 

question, in Eric Ambler’s words: “What 
on earth has the KGB got to spy on in 
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Spying: The ’Most Goiisfant’ 
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(C) Ncvvl'ouso News Service* 

For 50 years, America and 
Russia have been at one anoth- 
er's throats or, occasionally, in 
one another’s arms. But one fac- 
tor in the relationship has re- 
mained constant— -spying. 

. The espionage game never fal- 


I 
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Spying pays considerably 
more dividends for a Soviet citi- 


“When v/c ash the Commerce I They have their “legal” or 
Department or someone to cR “light cover” operatives in the 
something for us, as often as iv , ,, , , ■ 


lers, and it is a contest that has I ? - en 1,1 a 11 for his counterpart in j 501110 lllls .P 1 ,^ s f 1 / i world’s capitals, and, of course, 

yet to produce' a clear winner. 1 the West. On salary alone, the 1 ^ t ; sa > Ul0 > cion t have the., „ d > I, 

The United States spends more espionage agent starts 11 s ca- u cliic/ Soviet siV 1 a h anls - such as Rudolf Abel and 

.»,! ta. mm Mlic « i 1/i in if. M.Tno I ^.'Conta, L™<kte, M -TOM” 

cqmpmRiit. ,-j » one p its £•»■ t '" Ke 1 “ASl it S "it «•* TO. i» his «fcwt * “ ' r long >ud suceessM ™- 
more agents in the Reid than the nee 01 a tcacho .a hus puj £ „ |0 h his .. cover ., job raay & reers underground. These, men 

SSStiJ™ ” “SS'Si wSfroSS & « m t • «"««'- tSTbVto™ 2S M o, of ,n°oVc "i 

Thougli les Soviet officials ! P|'ooe(l— when he is tosmA mov es ovit 7r'oiit.'"The press” *»W. *nA sometimes wait for 
were recently ejected from Brit- overseas. , “head of Soviet espionage, Yuri - vears set,in * up their cover, be- 
am be.ausc of spying activities, n nV ihV rmhl Andropov, was put in as Russian fore dually « oin £ to work as 

.the chief target of the Russian Amexuan^ c\i c ambassador to I-Iungarv about spies. 

apparatus remains the United h 0 ^ 0 a ‘? cl J, J^.„ ' cI ‘ ‘ en fo ' Hie time of the revolt there in The darker side of Soviet in- 
states. There arc £14 Russian ? tm c naiacicts, cnoc.cn roi u ie m:d-50s. His background was, . 

... A ... ,, . , ideological nunW as mucii as :i. • r „ u* , u 1 ■ , . * icliisrciicc — executing t.s , 

citizens professionally emoloycd ; ULUAUtjl . 1 1 . 4 , ,, it is felt, a big help in squashing , . . , , 

at Washington, mostly at the So- for anythine t'Le. But that s the uprising. . undermining governments — is 

vict Embassy, and 419 at New ,cn c M Andropov, 52, is a suave, handled by a section of KGB 

York where they work at the Now they re getting a young . seemingly casual man who known as "M.okri Dola.” The 
United Nations and for commcr - 1 racl ' l,! • who s anxic .s to me speaks fluent English and is term translates as “wet at- 
rial organizations such as Am- I a “ and enjoy the. amenities vcrv much al , j0mc al a diplo- faijV , ^ (llc Annotation f wet 
torg, Intourist and Aeroflot. of the service life. They're prob- malic party. Nowadays as boss Z ; , ,, . , . : 

United. States officials con- ably less dedicated to the Soviet cf the KGB for Komitet Gosn- “ ” * 1 

sidcr that about 59 per cent of ideology, more sophisticated, darstveiinoi Besopasnosti oH , , 

these Russians, are engaged to: more aware of what’s going on State Security Committee — ho -there is also a disimoima-j 
greater or lessor extent in espio-' the world. In’ a sense, this suoervisos the Soviet cquiva- 11011 . b !.?; nc , , , k ls> 10 

tiage. Adding in the non-working i makes them more challenging lents of the FBI, the CIA, the spread fa :sc facts and rumors 
dependents of these individuals, ; adversaries.” 'Secret Service, the Coast Guard, where they will help to promote 

the total of Soviet citizens le- These adversaries 'arc also ' | he Immigration and Naturaiiza- g 1011 a 11 aspci °f Sovn ctfor- 
gally in the United Stales comes considerably more upwardly ^>11 Scnvco and the Bureau of ^policy. , „ 

of about 1,250. It is taken for mob'le than Western snies. The Cu I s - r ?i?, 3 ' , , . . , ' 11 . 1C fi lcalesl t'a.uma for the 

granted that some of the wives Soviet espionage establishment ,. KGB , S headquarters are m of- j Soviet espionage establishment 
among these dependents are is a direct route to power in I flc , e ? a , b °v'e .Moscow's infamous ; is the pain caused by defections. 1 
also involved in espionage. Russian life. It has huge influ- ! n ll ? lanka I )nson - ^ 15 estimated ,1'or it is defcctois wiio usually 


iv l du.inmiii jvui, uprising uuugu 

been changing. Andropov, 52, is a suave, handled by a section of KGB 

.“Now tlvcy rc SritmS a yoims seemingly casual man who known as “M.okri Dola.” The 
leciu.t who s _ anxious to Inc speaks fluent English and is term translates as “wet af- 
abroad and enjoy the. amenities vcrv m , icb flt 1 „ rl .-.., lr . I , 1 0 ' c 

, muc . n al v ,l0m ° ai a cll l Jl0 ' I fairs" but the connotation f wet 

of the service life. They Te prob- «i IC Nowadays as boss , ^ this use of the „ hrase is 

ably less dedicated to the Soviet cf the KGB — for Komitet Gosu- 7,.^ , «. 

■ideology, more sophisticated, darstveiinoi Besopasnosti o 1^1 , .... . 

vnm’/i aumvo u linf’o ciAtiin PflinVilil I nn ... h« I There is also a ”d sinforma-i 


•ho total of Soviet citizens ' le- [ These adversaries ' arc also | he Illin } i S ralion , a " d NaturaJizal ! 'policy ° f ' S ° Vi ° l f ° r ‘ 

tally in the United Stales comes considerably m0 re upwardly ^n Scnveo and the Bureau of | ei -"P° uc >- , „ 

if about 1,250. It is taken for molrlc than Western snies. The Cl,al0111 , 3 ' , . . ,. fi lcalesl t'a.uma for the 

[ranted that some of the wives Soviet espionage establishment ,. KGB , S headquarters are in of- j Soviet espionage establishment 

mi on g these dependents are is a direct route to power in flc , e ? a , bovc .Moscow's infamous ; is the pain caused by defections, i 

ilso involved in espionage. Russian life. It has huge influ- “ubmnka prison. It is estimated , k or it is defcctois who usually 

. e n c c -a n d sometimes domi- ^ Kt ,*T,\ ZO k m Russia " s e ™ ex P osc a 2 cnts - 
Sports Delegations j *-not only in the political oGthese^’AA' bordeJ ^ ^ l ° 

t ii / , life of tile, ouiltry but in the - - • • witnm nouvs flftor tnn nows of a I 


Sports Delegations -"^V'th ° y , ,n ^ ^ nti , c , al S oi hh es “ are ’ S .^ GU , 1S org ' I 

Include Agents ■?„, -Ai“ " ln , U 1 guards whose only assignment ™‘ hui hours aiter tho news of a | 

There are also short-term i es of h,du Tv ln “° r ‘ ant is to keep people from .entering defection. The word goes out to 

travelers, members of commcr-!' ’ , .. . | - or leaving - the country. all endangered agents, the So- 
cial, cultural and even sports And the into Iigence apparatus j viet government releases coun- 

dclcgations. These, too, are con- i <!n S0U, 7 0C ,* 1 Russians Are Geared .tfireharges of spying against 

aidered to have their share of W rson c ; n . be appioachedj y N , , Russia and - if the interna- 

• es tm a d, and it is a rare Soviet j / O ill, mail Network lional system warrants such a 

“We do as a matter of com- rifizen who can refuse. < The remaining 150,000 arc In move — there are retaliatory cx- 

mnu S m alV certain as- In contrast, the. FBI and the ythe traditional intelligence sys- pulsions or arrests of alleged 

SU mntions that' Soviet' offi-iais C1A ar ' s frequently rebuffed -A\ tern, either as operatives or as foreign agents in the Soviet 
'who come to the ^United State, ^somoUmes insulted in the col’ectors, refiners or interpret- Union. 

I will attempt to take advantage l ,roccss —.when they ask United crs Hie vast amounts of infor- R u l for every Soviet spy who 

- of their assigned responsibilities S ! ate , s citizens for information' m aii 0 n that are collected. Is pub’iely exposed, there are 
to undertake extracurricular ac- ?, u , , lc , 11 ,. lups a , oa ( , 01 Though the Russians have soma HtciraJly hundreds who are 
livitie, ” ,av, qtale lienarlment i o0t l "'hat they consider anti . . , . , i,.„ known but allowed to continue 

siokcsman : Robert^ Sc J »™ev 1 Amei ‘ ican ” adtivitics at home of tho latest electronic gauge, ry theIr activities -- accompanied, 

“TliR ein" G A uRl rvorrUe' “ Wlieu the Soviel intelligence -on satellites and, principal- ot course, by those, who are tail: 

care and Riemni to keen our n ,’, an a f an em hassy asks an-jly, on fishing trawlers —‘they ing them. This system places a 

caie ana aacinpt to K.cp out o(hor department for a favor. j an . far more limn mn ,t ' ' ~ " 

selves as well informed as we ".'” nrou lar 11101 e 111 a 11 1110151 


viet government releases coun- 
Russians Are Geared .tercharges of spying against 
, , , , , , , Russia and — if the lntcnia- 

1 O numan Network lional system warrants such a 

The remaining 150,000 are in move — ■ there are retaliatory cx- 
Llie traditional intelligence sys- pulsions or arrests of alleged 
tern, either as operatives or as foreign agents in tho Soviet 


But for every Soviet spy who 
is pub’iely exposed, there are 
literally hundreds who are 
known but allowed to, continue 
their activities — accompanied, 
ot course, by those, who are tail: 


everybody scrambles 1° c o m 


are geared far more than most 


possibly can about any of these „j v ” savs an American' inlplli- “dustralized slates to old-line, 
activities n ’ ' *-* * 1 . .. himmn env n^iuTirlr*: 


nee. officer «fher ■ vlrthfi l ham * a Spy 


‘feoatS.nuefl 
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‘ By AS.TOM SLASLS ; 

; THE FACT that the Soviet Union 
jiumLored among- its personnel sta- 
: tioned in Britain certain indivkl- 
' nab whose activities could la considered 
clandestine was hai'dly a surprise, What 
; nation on earth, after all, does not 
engage in the ancient art' of espionage ? 
Everybody knows, and accepts, the fact, 
riiusshi's problem is that she got a little 
Carried away; she overdid it. And she 
was caught _ villi her spies down. 

Ji does seem, even in espionage 
.ciivlcs, that 10 j spies in a total person- 
nel of ii&Q is a lot, especially in peacc- 
t' m % That’s shout 20% of all the Jtus- 
sinns i.n. Britain-- -diplomatic, business, 
.tourist and nil the rest. Moscow had re- 
moved the spy business from anJndivid- 
tuil category and placed if into mass pro- 
i-duction, 

j ". H’s m>» even that Britain was .'upset 
.over the fact that Soviet ageiits were in 
Us midst, It J us 1 had to draw the line 

Somewhere. 

: , 1'i'd long Leon assumed that the 

Soviet spy machine stretched across the ’ 
Various Russian activities in London-’-* 
■Fom tho Moscow Narody Bank in the' ' 
■financial district to the big old Soviet , 
-fW-ousny building* al‘. 13 Kensington Gar- 
«en.s to the Russian trade delegation 
headquarters on Ilighgate Hill, and in 
between to the combined Regent St. 
qffices of Aeroflot, the Soviet airline, and 
JUtayrist, its official travel aeency Then 
.there were UhfO Plant Hire, which lenses 
capital goods, and the Soviet Wood 
Agency which expo# timber. • 


Believing that a steadily mounting 
"r, timber of Soviet intelligence agents was 
entering Britain under cover of diplo- 
' .malic immunity, the. British government 
: d while back put a ceiling. of liiO on the 
Russian c-mbassy staff. The trade dcle- 
gntirm then increased its personnel 
■ sharply. 

Until the new expulsion order, which 
covered 90 Russians in London and Jii 
visa holders then out of the country and • 
not allowed to return, there was this 
breakdown on Soviet citizens in Britain: 

Embassy: ltd, including 83 diplomats, 
51 administrators, a tut technicians and 12 
service employes such as, chauffeurs; 
trade delegation: 12, j (even though 
British, exports to the Soviet Union are 
less than $200 million annually) ; com- 
mercial enterprises: 120; ‘‘contract in- 
spectors”: 70 , Working wives ami some 
dozen, newsmen brought the total to 
about 550. 

The British embassy staff in Moscow- 
numbers only 78, of whom 40 are diolo- 
mais, There are 12 British journalists 
.-there mid six British businessmen, in- 
cluding representatives of British Over- 
seas Airways Corn., the state rdrlino. 
'There are no permanent British trade 
delegations, tourist agencies or Banks 
there, 

Had Moscow retaliated in kind- to Use 
British move, virtually l he entire .British 
(tiplomatic mission there would have been 
eliminated, But there was no such retali- 
a-tion, nor is any expected. There was) of 
course, an official display of indignation 
ami displeasure, but this follows (fie in- 
ternational script. 



■ The spybusincss is so well established 
that Moscow couldn't even complam'WKh 
a straight fact; her indignation was just- 
part 03. I a. c act, Tho space-agc business 
of electronic spying lias become so com- 
monplace; that it is taken for granted. 
Devices litter the ocean floors to import 
the passage of shipping find submarines; 
spy-in-the-sky satellites continually 
photograph land insolations; Soviet 
trawlers keep an electric eye cud 
ear on the U.S. Apollo space program. 

The. spy’s role in international affairs 
is thoroughly recognised. and accepted. 
For instance, last April Richard Helms, 
the director of the U.S. spy works, the 
Central Intel! 'gence Agency; told a group 
of newspaper jtnJHors of the “major and 
vital ’ role L.S. intelligence would h.avc 
to play • in an agreement- in 1 the U.S.- 
Sovief. talk’s oil IrmiUdion of strategic 
weapons. Washington could accept . ary 
accord, ho said, ‘'only if it has adequate 
intelligence to assure itself that the 
Soviets ar e living up to tlr.dr part.” 

So fur ns is hinv.yft, .Moscow made no 
■ profe-U to lids Mr,;' on its gcntlenmnlv 
conduct. ■ 

iryan tne new British case involved a 
cc’ tvn amount .of sporlsnuiuship. MoW 
cf'. ' pro .vine; sm.y activities in. /h itr.hi 

F. a total number of Soviet esvpioves 
the: ;- is more than in any other Western 
country-— including the United fLatos if 
the United Nations is not considered} 
were reportedly known by the LLbor 
government of Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, which preceded the presold Con- 
servative government of ’Edward HVad.L. 
The British had suggested several times 
in a quiet way that Moscow might. v»& 
a little more discretion in its esp'Vr.oge 
activities, and Ileath apparently acted 
only after the Russians seemed to indi- 
cate that spying was among’ their inter- 
national’ privileges. Only then did there 
result the largest diplomatic expulsion in. 
peacetime history, 

Last fall, British Foreign (Secretary 
Sir Alex Douglas-Home suggested to 
visiting Soviet Foreign Secretary Andrei 
Gromyko that Moscow might be ’ over- 
doing the spying business a bit. 

He 'was told to write a letter, and' 
did— two’ of them, in fact, both unans-' 
wered and the second dripping with this 
quiet British sarcasm : “You are no doubt', 
aware that the total number of Soviet 1 
officials . . . has now risen to more than 
.>00, arid you arc presumably aide to as- 
certain what proportion of these are in- 
telligence officers.” 


t .. 0B riuued 
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By Michael Hodge 
; \V*>hii!i!lon Post StaH Writer 
:Wi)liam H.. Jackson, VO, a 
former deputy director of 
the Central Jntcnigen.ce 
Agency, died of heart fail- 
ure! Tuesday at his home in 
. Tucson, Ariz.. 

The first member of his 
family in live generations 
who wasn't a farmer, Mr- 
Jackson was horn on Bel- 
niead Plantation, the farm 
in Nashville, Twin., that had 
the first racing colors in 
America. 

A 1924 graduate of Prince- 
Ion find a 1.928 graduate of 
Harvard Law School, Mr. 
Jackson began his govern- 
ment service in 1942 when 
lie entered the Array as a 
captain. At the time he was 
a partner in the law firm of 
Carter, Ledyard'and Milburn. 

After entering the Army 
ho was assigned to the army 
Air Corps . ' Intelligence 
School ■ at Harrisburg, Pa, 

■ He then went to London on 
ail antisubmarine intelli- 
gence mission and shortly 
. after became chief of stra-' 
- logic intelligence for Gen. 
Jacob L. Dovers. 
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United Press Iiil'rn? llonf.l 

William H. Jackson is shown being sworn in as a spe- 
cial assistant to President Eisenhower in 1958, succeed- 
ing Nelson Rockefeller. President Eisenhower looks on. 


In 1946 lie was named to 
the committee that produced 
the recommendations that 


lead to the creation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
in 1947. In 1950 lie was ap- 


"V c* 




pointed deputy directer of 
the agency. . 

A year later lie .resigned 
his post “because of the 
pressures of private ' busi- 
ness” but stayed on part 
lime as special assistant- to 
the director. 

Two years later ho was 
called on to chair a seven- 
man presidential committee 
to review psychological' 
strategy in the cold war. 

Mr.. Jackson’s next govern- 
ment appointment was that 
of special assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to assist in 1 
the execution of foreign pol- 
icy. Some months later, lie 
was named special assistant 
to the President for national' 
security affairs. 

After leaving government 
service for Die last time, Mr. 
Jackson resumed his inter- 
est in investments by join- 
ing the firm of Cl ore, For- 
gan and Co. 

Five years ago he retired 
to. Tucson. 

lie is survived by four 
sons, William H. and Rich- 
/i’d L., of Washington, and 
/ Bruce P. and Howell E., of 
Princeton, N.J.- 
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William E. Jackson Dead at / 0; 
Former CthA* Deputy iJircidtoi 


Also a Senior Partner ml. 
Managing Director of Law 
ovM Investment Firms 


Rpeclr.1 to 'J’h*? Kcw Yer>. Tines 

TUCSON, Arix., Sept. 23 — 
William H. Jackson, former 
deputy director of. the Central 
Intelligence Agency, 'died today 
filer ? long illness: He was 70 
years old. 

Mr. Jackson married twice, 
in 1920 Elizabeth Lyman and in 
1951 Mary I.cc Pitcairn. 15o-.li 
marriages ended in divorce. 

lie is survivied by two sons 
of the first marriage, William II. 
and Richard Lea, and two sons 
of the second marriage, Bruce 
P. and Ilowell K., and four 
grandchildren. 

A. funeral service will be held 
•in ' Nashville, on Friday or 
Saturday. 

.Study Begin! in Early SO’s 

/The problem of setting up* a 
psychological -warfare organiza- 
tion in a democracy was the 
‘ task put before William Hard- 
ing Jackson. 

In the early nineteen-fifties, 
lie headed a committee appoint- 
ed by President Eisenhower to 
study how to mount psycho- 
logical warfare to give it “a 


Tfca Mi v ;/‘Yorfc Times 

William H. Jackson 


director. Before long, howevefTl 
lie was back in intelligence 
work. 

In 1949, he was. named to 
the National Security Council 
to serve on a committee with 
Allen W. Dulles and Mathias 
F. Correa to investigate the 
intelligence service of the 
United States. 

Appointed Deputy Director 

The following August he was 
named deputy director of the 
Central-. Intelligence Agency, 1 
with Lieut. Gen. Walter B. 
Smith. 

In January, 1950, President 
Eisenhower named Mr. Jackson 
as a" special assistant, succeed- 
ing- Nelson A. Rockefeller. His 
job 'was "to assist in the coor- 
dination and timing of the ex- 
ecution of foreign policies in- 
volving more than one depart- 
ment or agency.” 

gome months later, he was 
named special assistant to the 
President, for national security 
affairs. He recommended to the 
President that Richard M. 
Nixon, then the Vice President, 
be made chairman of the Op 



-.'Behind this major effort was! orations Coordinating Board, a 
long career in intelligence unit whose job it was to see 


a 

work 'that made Mr. Jackson 
the ideal man to bo the com- 
mit tep’s chairman. Ilis Work! 
War II service was chiefly in 
various phases of intelligence, 

v. 

fice 


that. Presidential' decisions, rec- 
ommended by the. Security 
Council, were closely and 
quickly followed. 

While Mr. Eisenhower was 


.’.itlj a brief period in the ' Of-] sympatneiic. 'to t.ie idea John 
Tee of Strategic Services.-' Foster Dulles, the oecretary or 

State, was opposed, ana the 


proposal was rejected. 

Mr. Jackson was horn in 
Nashville on March ?.■>. 1901, 


■ Joined Army as Captain 

He entered the Army as a 

captain in February, 19-12, and . 

was assigned to the Array Air the son of William Harding 

dynamic thrust in" 'the ‘cold Forcc Intelligence School at Jackson and the' former Anne 

cijnumic un ust m tnc coin HaiTisburgi ra , T hk was fob Davis Richardson. The family 

Tn Me v-ma-f Mr iirtmn lowed 'W antisubmarine service i ia d been farmers for five ge n- 

.stated “pt ^"psychtdopicai steat- Bnc1 assignment to intelligence orations. A grandfather, a West 

siarurind p.-,j cnoio&icai strar unit3 |p oin t graduate, was a Civil 

In January, 1944,' Mr. Jack- 


egy” does not exist as an in- 
dependent medium. He recom- 
mended that the President I 
abolish the Psycliological Strat.-| 
egy Board, which in 1953 had 
been floundering for two years. 

The Jackson committee asked, 
instead, that the President set 


son went to London to join 
the intelligence section of 
American Military Headquar 
tors, serving as chief of Intel 
ligencc to Gen Jacob L. Devers 
and, later, as deputy chief of 
intelligence for Gen, Omar 


iip aii “operations coordinating' Bradl( ^; Ho was discharged 

curity Council ths - N ‘ ltl0ntl1 bs " from the Army in August, 1945 

: The mission of this new unit 
would have been to plan de- 
tailed actions for carrying onj 
not mere propaganda or psy- 


chological .warfare but defini- 
tive national-security policies. 

In' effect, the Jackson report 1 
stated that the nation should 
refrain from propaganda stunts, 
contrived ideas unrelated to 
stated policy, in the ideological 
warfare . against the Soviet 
Union. The report was accepted 
and the operations board was 
formed. 


as a colonel. 

Upon his return', he rejoined 
his law firm, Carter, Ledyard & 
Milburn, where he had become 
a senior partner, but left two 
years later, because, as he 
put it: 

"My prewar work wasn’t 
satisfying any more. A great 
many civilian soldiers felt the 
same way I did." 

FIs became a partner in the 
investment: firm of John Hay 
Whitney and also its managing 


War veteran. 

The youth was graduated 
from St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass., in 1920. He re- 
ceived a B.A. from Princeton in 
] 1924 and an LL.B-. from Har- 
vard Law School in 1928’. 

Admitted to Bar in 1932 ; 

He joined the law firm of 
Cadwaladcr, Wickersham & 
Taft in 1928 and moved, to Car- 
ter, Ledyard & Ivlilburn in 1930. 
He was admitted to the bar in 
New York in 1932 and two 
years later became a partner of 
Carter, Ledyard. 

Mr. Jackson .was a trustee, oi 
the Millbrook School for Boys 
and of St Mark’s. He also, was 
a director of the SpeneerChem- 
ical Company, the Great North- 
ern Paper Company and the 
Bankers. Trust Company. 


staYintl 
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?THE DIPLOMACY OF A 'SECRET 
SERVICE 

by Richard II. Smith. A study of the po- 
litical and diplomatic operations of the 
; Office of Strategic Services during World 
| War II. $7.95. May. 


|NO BRIDGES BLOWN 
.■by William 13. Drcux. Autobiography of 
a former American infantry officer in the 
OSS behind German lines in World War 
II. S8.95. January. 
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The - document reflects during the ’60s 
individual, assessments of provided “Hmiti 
the "CIA by those present, but dramatic re: 
The report includes a ntim- flights were late 
ber of general statements: °f fbc cancell 
-The two elements of scheduled sunn: 
CIA activity, “intelligence between Picsk 

collection” and “covert ac- h ° wei r and ‘ 
tion” (or “intervention”) ^er Irancis G 
are not separated within was shot down 

Cm ni'fnnni r Knf m-£-» f-m-isirl — SIC.} 


By Crocker Snow Jr. 

Globe Staff . .. 

j The written report of a confiden- 
J tial discussion about Central Intelli- 
gence Agency operations held in 
1063, a year after the public contro- 
versy over agency involvement with 
the National. Student Assn., shows, 
the CIA was anxious to establish, new 
contacts with other student groups, 
foundations, .universities, labor, orga- 
nizations and corporations for its 
overseas work. 

The discussion was held in Janu- 
ary 1063 among ranking government 
• officials and former officials, includ- 
ing several former CIA officers, 
"' './under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in' New York, 

Though no- direct quotes are at- 
tributed in the report, the opinion 


tion” (or “intervention”) 
are not separated within 
tlie agency but are consid- 
ered to “overlap and inter- 
act.” " 

—The focus of classical 
espionage in Europe and 
other developed parts of 
the world had shifted 
“toward targets in the un- 
derdeveloped world.” 


“After five d 
flights were 
from the Ru: 
these operation 
highly secret- in 
Slates, and witl 
son,” reads the 
these overflight 
‘leaked’ to the 


; —Due to the clear juris- p reS s, the Uh 
dictional boundary be-yj UlVC been fore 
tween the CIA and FBI, the action.” 
intelligence agency was The meeting, 
“adverse to surveillance of was not to eonsi 
US citizens overseas (even CIA missions so 
when specifically request- characterize gc 
ed) and. adverse to operat- cop{s and proct 
ing against targets in the discussion was 1 
United States, except for- 0 f a council 'sit 
eigners here as transients.” '‘intelligence a: 


— The acquisition of a Policy.” 


secret speech by Soviet The chairnu 
Premier Nikita Khrush- meeting was i 
chev in February 1355 was Dillon, an in v 
a classic example of the po- b.anker who lum 


]/ Richard M. Bissell Jr., formerly a 
deputy director of the CIA, that: “If 
the agency is to be effective, it will 
have to make use of private institu- 
tions on. an expanding scale, though 
these relations which have ‘blown’ 

■ ■ cannot be resurrected.” *' ■ 

The discussion also referred to the 
continued utility of labor groups and 
American corporations to CIA opera- 
tions, No such groups or corporations 
are named. 

The ■ written report, like others 
■ • sponsored by the council, is eonsid- ' 
ered by the participants as “confi- 
dential” and “completely off the rec- 
ord.” .. - 

/' The document is being circulated 
* by the Africa Research Group, -a 


a classic example o± ine po- D/nixer v/iio dvwcw m - u:\piuicito 

was stated bv the discussion leader, litical use of secretly ac- Washington as underscore- the statement that “it is 

quired intelligence. The tary of State and Secretary notably true - of the subsi- 
State Department released of the Treasury in the Ken- -dies to student, labor and 
the text which, according nedy Administration. .cultural groups that have 

to one participant, prompt- Twenty persons were recently- been publicized 
ed “the beginning of the listed as attending includ- that the agency’s objective 
split in the Communist j n g prominent former offi- was never to control their 


the text which, according nedy Administration. 


to one participant, prompt 


Twenty persons were 


small, radically oriented organization statemcnt is mnde that 
headquartered in Cambridge, because .. covert intervention (in 
“it offers a still-relevant primer on thc undei -developed world) 

l! j° and P ractlce of CIA ma ~ is usually designed to oper- 

mpu la lions. .. .. a ^ 0 on the internal power 

Portions of the document balance, often with a fairly 

ate scheduled to appear shout- term obieeiivp ” 


ed “the beginning of the listed as attending includ- 
split in the Communist jng prominent former off i- 

niovement.” Since _ this c iaJs and educators like activities, only occasionally 
speech had been speeifical- Harry Howe Ransom, of no point them in a partial- 
ly targeted before ac- Vanderbilt University! and lar direction, but primarily 
quired, the results meant to David B. Truman, presi- to enlarge them and render 
this participant that “if you dent of Mt. Holyoke Col- them more effective.” 
get a precise target and go lege. ' - . 

after it,’ you can change ' yin an article in tne Sat- 

history.” . I he list 'included Allen yfi'day Evening Post in May 

“Penetration ” ' by es- hlulles, former director 1957, Thomas Braden, who 

tablishing personal rela- of the CIA .> and Robert Rad helped set up the sub- 
tionships with individuals Amory Jr., who had been sidies with Dulles, defend - 
rather than simply hiring clepaty director as well as. cd the concept 'as a way to 
them, v/as regarded ss •'- )1SSC " < » w * 10 * iaCd «een dep- combat the seven major 
especially usefufin thc un- dil ' ect ° r shortly front organizations of the 

derdevclopcd .world. The »f tcr * he kay of Pigs mva- Communist world in which 
statement is mnde that f 10n > 111 vvhicn Inc CIA was; the Russians thrpugh the 
“covert intervention (in involvea - v use- of their international 


The discussion took place 


fronts had stolen the great 


is usually designed to oper- just a year after revela- v :’ 0lds suc ' 1 as P aac °j i U3 " 
ate on the internal power lions by Ramparts Maga- R ce and /.icoctom. 
balance, often with a fairly zine concerning' CIA- y 'p] ie VC port" shows that 
shout- term objective.” funded training of agents, the publicity had not been 


todav in the “University J , tne puDiicity naa not Deei 

today in ue m . y —Ihe reconnaissance of • for Soutn Vietnam at as dama-un* IclCIA -elivi 
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' The new assistant secretary 
will become the ranking intel- 
ligence official in the Penta- 
gon 'and Defense Secretary 
Laird’s chief intelligence ad- 
visor. As Defense officials de- 
scribe the plan, however, the 


3io.ee 


By Michael Getler 

, Washington Fast Staff Writer 

The White. House is ex- 
pected to approve soon a Pen- 
tagon plan which would in- 
'stall, for the first time, a civil- 
ian as the top-ranking intelli- 
gence official in the Defense 
Department, according to in- 
formed government sources. 

The move is part of a more 
extensive, . government- wide 
reorganization plan, much of 
which is still unsettled, aimed 
at making the gathering of all. 
types of military and foreign 
intelligence more efficient and 
far less expensive. 

Estimates of the current 
government-wide . cost each 
year for global intelligence 
gathering, sorting and analyz- 
ing-run to about $5 billion and 
involve some 200,000 people. 

[ The bulk of the money— an 
estimated $3 billion annually 
— and the people— -about, 
150,000 — are associated with 
the Defense Department, 

. The Pentagon part of the 
/planned reorganization in- 
volves establishment of a new’ 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for intelligence whose job 
would be to oversee the entire 
military . network, including 
the separate activities of all 
three services plus those of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, which is headed by a 
military man, and the code- 
cracking National Security 
Agency. 

There arc several candi- 
dates for the new post. But 
^the^ man most Pentagon insi- 
ders expect to get the job is 
Dr. Albert C, Hall, currently a 
vice-president .of Martin-Mar- 
ietta Corp,, the company that 
builds the booster rockets for 
most of the U.S. spy satellites. 

Hall has a reputation as a 
top-notch engineer and space 
expert, having been one of the 
leading space planners in the. 
Pentagon between 1063-65. He 
is no stranger to the intelli- 
gencer field, currently heading 


I960 AP Picture 

ALBERT C. HALL ' 

. . . may join Pentagon 
director of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, Lt. Gen. Don- 
ald V. Bennett, will also retain 
direct access to Laird. 

The Pentagon has never had 
a civilian in the top intelli- 
gence job before, on a full- 
time basis. (Last year, after 
the department was rooked! by 
disclosures of military spying] 
on civilians, Laird named his; 
close friend and then Assistant* 
Secretary of Defense for Ad- 
ministration, Robert F. Froe-^ 
Hike, to also serve as a special 
assistant for intelligence). 

Behind the new move, as 
Pentagon officials explain it, 
is a need to cut down the 
enormous size of the military 
intelligence community and to 
weed out unnecessary projects 
and facilities. 

The feeling that the military 
intelligence apparatus had 
grown too large and costly in 
comparison to the amount of 
useful information it was pro- 
ducing was the principal impe- 
tus, according to civilian offi- 
cials, for a White Ilouse-or- 
dcred study of all intelligence 
operations earlier this year. 

In addition, some sources 
say that President. Nixon, 
while impressed in large meas- 
ure with the work of the civil- 
ian. run Central Intelligence 
Agency, was unhappy with 
military intelligence planning 
going into the abortive Sontay 
prison raid and the South Vi- 



Also, the 

edly was annoyed with the 1 
in U.S. knowledge of a Societ 
cease-fire violation involving 
construction of SAM missile 
sites near the Suez Canal dur- 
ing the summer of 3970. 

Demands for more effi 
cieney have also come re 
cently from Sen. Allen .T. El 
lender (D.-La.), chairman of 
•■the p o w e r f u 1 Senate 
Appropriations Committee. El- 
lender is threatening to cut 
$500 million out of the total 
intelligence budget which 
rn i g h t involve eliminating 
some 50,000 jobs. 

Some government officials 
estimate that actual cuts could 
run to about 20,000 people and 
a savings of a few hundred 
million dollars. 

While the Pentagon, as the 
chief target of the efficiency 
experts, is about to get some 
help,- proposals for reorganis- 
ing the rest of the intelligence 
community appear to bo -still 
involved in bureaucratic in- 
fighting. 

Plans' -to create a new su- 
per-agency with CIA director 
Richard Helms as the chief 
have been dropped, though 
many officials believe that 
Holms will eventually emerge 
with strengthened and 
broader powers over all intelli- 
gence operations and re- 
sources. 

Plans to put a new intelli- 
gence coordinator in the 
White House are also said to 
be unsettled, though such' a 
/prospect is viewed as likely. 

' Helms appears to be a cen- 
tral. figure in .the question of, 
how far the government will 
go to shake-up the entire intel- 
ligence community. . While 
Helms is viewed in all quar- 
ters as the top professional in, 
the field, some intelligence ex- 
perts fear that giving him a 
job with a bigger administra- 
tive work load will dilute his : 
contribution to the overall 
quality of U.S. intelligence, 
weaken the tightly knit CIA, 
and focus even more power in 
the White House. 
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? By LKW SCA11H 

Copley Nows Service- 
Perhaps no area of our gov- 
ernment Slaving a direct bear- 
ing on our attitude in tbs cold 
war lias been more conlrovcr- , 
slal, yet less understood than 
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Before World War II, the, j.,,, j«, wasn't until 19-17 that 
armed services had. - ivelied j (• on £ ross ' created the. CIA. It 
heavily upon civilian specialists ! vvy - c ’ fashioned after CSS and U 
in wars and, when Iho figliting j tt - as born during the year that | 
was ovdr, they sent the special-' war- was declared, 
ists home and forgot all about j Actually,’ Congress in Setting 
tin? need for intelligence. ' r - VlVj , ciA delegated it a single 

Gen. George C. Marshal! j function", intelligence, and notli- 
oncc described the Army’s for* jj i,ig more. That it does much 
J cign intelligence as "little more; morc js without question, bi|t| 
It is partly that we cion l . tiran what a military all ache • Nv j, ati and where it docs it is 

could learn at a dinner, more 1 ' 


/ 


our intelligence network. 


.know what the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency does, but if it 
. does what we think- it does, it 
: goes against our sense of fair 
: play and that is bad. 

, The popular notion is that the 
CIA is a law unto itself. It is be- ; 


or less, over the coffee cups.” 

'Five months before the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
hairy Howe Hansom reports 
in “the intelligence establish- 
m g n t,” President Roosevelt' 
summoned Co], (late Maj. 


1 lieved that it freely interferes j Gen.) William J. Donovan to 

draft a plan Tor a new intelli- 
gence service designed for the 


in the internal affair? .of sover 
cign nations, and that il over- 
throws anti-American govern- 
m c n ( s, even, democratically 
elected ones, to. install anti- 
communist governments. 

‘Some writers have capilal- 
. feed on these beliefs, shadowed 
them with a cloak and fastened 
.them with a dagger and written 
books to support them. Fortu- 
nately, most were, crudely writ- 
ten and rudely received. 

Still, many congressmen and 
some journalists continue to 
‘ ask, why have an intelligence 
community at all? Mostly the 
questioners are.- those to whom 
. “intelligence” connotes spies, 
saboteurs and political acti- 
vists. 

Those living in the intelli- 
gence community consider the ! 
question absurd. But it de-j 
serves an answer. • ' 

Any president of a large cor- 
poration, and, indeed, any chief 
of state, must have “intelli- 
gence” if he -is to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities. 

He may get. it from newspa- 
pers, <from briefings by his sub- 
ordinates or from reports from 
consultants. Wherever, lie must 


requirements of a global war 
and patterned in the main after 
the British. 

Donovan was a successful 
lawyer who had won the Medal 
of Honor in World War 1. 

“He was an imaginative, ag- 
gressive man,” Ransom writes, 
“who had traveled -abroad ex- 
tensively. So far as intelligence 
work went, he was an amateur, 
but in the American tradition of 
public service he seemed quali- 
fied to assemble what, was to 
become the fore -r u n n c r of 
CIA.” 


hard to say. 

There is a theory among in- j 
leliig •eace agents., the good 
ones, that there should "almost 
Always” be no failures. It is 
better, so the theory goes, to 
leave a problem unsolved than 
to risk failure or discovery. 

Still, there have, been fail- 
ures: the. Bay of Pigs, the. F2 
incident. 

Taking into account CIA’s 
policy toward supr.rcaution, it | 
would seem reasonable to as- ! 
stmie that for every failure 
there must have been, oh, ton t 

,or more successes. 

The f a i 1 u r c. s have been 
pinned on the CIA while the 
successes almost never arc. 
Not definitely. 

Some have suspected the CIA 
of having brought on the down- 
fall of Nkrumnh in Ghana and 
Sukarno in Indonesia, of having 
installed the military junta in 
CG recce and of having thrown 


During World War II the clos-/ Si! ’?®°« k out of Cambodia 
csl approach to a central intew 
ligencc system was the widely 
publicized Office of Strategic 


the almost lcgen- 


Servlcos ■ 
clary OSS. 

It ' is difficult to assess th.f j 
worth of OSS because. its ofuVl 
dal history still remains classi- 
fied. Still, it must be given 


But these redits, if they are, 
do nothing more than support 
the notions of observers who 
see the GIA as a moider of tem- 
porary geography-end a shaper 


j of tentative history. 

It is the same attitude which 
Miles -Copeland 111, who once 
worked for the State Depart- 

, , ment and the CIA, writes of in 
credit, despite tracuUonai do- „ Th Gainc - of Nations: » 

raclors for invaluable cmnr.- n t , i nlcl j jgencp gajn0| 
but. ops to . allied victory tilors scck Vgain the 

cially in. Burma and m defeat.- i 

ing the axis in North Africa and ^ ca , . p0 f advant “ ge ‘ 
in aiding the French resistance s ,01 0 L oin& ' ' ' -* — 
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By Jack Anderson ■ 

Intel ligeuce Items 

The coded intelligence rc- 
poi’ts that flood into Washing- 
ton from all over the world of- : 
ten contain raw, unverified in- - 
formation. The Central Intelli- / 
genet* Agency has devised a V 
simple system 'for rating the 
reliability 9 1! its reports, The 
veracity of the source is given 
an alphabetical rating; an ap- 
praisal of the content is rated 
by number. Thus, an A- 1 re- 
port would be considered 100 
per cent accurate. But if a 
wholly reliable source passed 
• on a hot barroom rumor, It 
might be rated A- IT Or if a 
less trustworthy source sub- 
mitted what he claimed v/as a 
really reliable item, the rating 
might he C-3. Hereafter, we 
will use this rating system to 
help our readers evaluate the 
accuracy of intelligence items. 

Emperor’s Surprise (A-2)-- 
, ! Mo one was more surprised 
- than Emperor Hirohilo to 
learn that his. European trip 
would be interrupted by a. 
stopover in Alaska. Prime- 
Minister Sato neglected to 
consult the Emperor before 
selling up the trip. By staging 
. i dramatic meeting between 
'Emperor Hirohilo and Presi- 
dent Nixon, Sato hopes to take 
some of the steam out of the 
hot Japanese reaction to Mr. 
Nixon’s Peking pioy and eco- 
nomic moves against Japan. 

The Emperor, left out of the 
■backroom planning, was aston- 
ished to learn that he would 
interrupt his European trip to 
j confer with Mr. Nixon in 
I Alaska. * ■■ , ■ 

J • ©1971, Bcll-McClure Syndicate, Inc. ' , 
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■ ' perhaps no area' of our government 
having a direct -besriug on our attiluds 
,in the cold war ,lv ? boon more con- 
troversial, yet less understood than our 
■intelligence network. 

• It is partly that. we don’t know what 
the Central Intelligence Agency does, 
.but jf it does what we Hun!; it does, it 


By LEW SCARR \ 

./. Staff Writer, The Son Diego Union 

attache could learn at a dinner, mow, problem unsolved than to risk failure 
or less, over. the coffee cups.” or discovery. 

' Five months before the Japanese at- still, there have been failures: The 
tack on Pearl Harbor, Harry Howe May of Pigs, the U?. incident. 

Ransom reports in .rue InUiligeiiccy <j'f,ki n g into account CIA’s policy to- 
Fstabuslmicju, Pre.s ] aeiit Imosecwf , varc] supercaution, it would secm’rea- 

?^T i nl^„ ( ;l te n,.* n ri' J » / onRb ’ e 10 asslime lhat for every fail- 


.•goes against cum sen: 

: e Off: 

.that is bad. 


J ■ The popular notion 

is iVio 1 

a law unto itself. It 

is bell 

freely interferes in ti 

hs iutc 


more successes. 


.of sovereign nations', and that it over- 
throws anti- American governments, 
even democratically elected ones, to in- 
stall anti- Communist governments. 

.Some writers have capitalized on 
• these beliefs, shadowed them with a 
•cloak and fastened them with a dagger 
and written bocks to support them. 
•Fortunately /most were crudely written 
and rudely received. 


vil- 7 0l 

liam J. Donovan to draft a plan for a f lhcre miwt havc been 
new intelligence service .designed for 
,il tMU the requirements of- a global war and 
■ patterned in the main after the British. 

Mho CJA is Donovan was a successful lawyer 
evecl that it w ho had wen the Modal of Honor in 
affairs . tVorld War I. 

“He was an imaginative, aggressive 
nlan,” Ransom writes, “who had trav- 
eled abroad extensively. So far as iu- 


oli, ten or 


telligence work went, -ns was an ama- 
teur, but in the American tradition of 
public service he scorned qualified to 
•assemble what was to become the fore-, 
runner of CIA.” 

During World. War II the closest ap* 


and rudely received., ■ proach to a central intelligence system 

Still, many congressmen and some. WRS tll8 VV klcly publicized. Office of 

journalists 'continue, to a>K, v.liy h^c strategic Services —the alihost lcgen- 
.an ■intelligence community at. all? ' NL 


.an : aitelJigence community at 

• ,, , cfarv OSS. 

jvlostlv the ouestioners arc those to ; . ..... . ■ . 

whom . “intelligence” • connotes spies,- « Js 0,ff,cult lo ««“■* tne " of 
'saboteurs and political activists. U OSS because its official history sti.1 re- 

Thosa living in the intelligence com- mains classified. Still, it must be given 
munity consider the question absurd, credit, despite traditional detractors, 
But it deserves an answer. • for invaluable contributions to Allied 

• Any 
and, 
ha\ 


ut it deserves an answer. • for invaluable contributions to Allied 

Anv president of a large corporation, victory, especially- in Burma and in de- 
ed, "indeed, any chief of state, must fcating the Axis in North Africa and in. 
sve “intelligence” if he is to fujfiil his aiding the French, resistance move-' 


responsibilities. , • 1 . 

v He may gel it "from newspapers; 
from briefings by his subordinates or 
from, reports from consultants. Wher- 
ever, 'kc-must have intelligence, in both 
senses of the word, or he will not sur- 
vive long. , 

■ Before World War II, the armed scv-. 
vices had relied heavily upon civilian 
specialists in wars and, when the light- 
ing was over, they sent -the specialists 
home and forgot all about the need for 
.intelligence, 

Geu. George C. Marshall once, de- 
scribed the Army’s foreign intelligence 
as “little moreklBan.-Wltfif-a pailii-r 


me ut in France. 

But it. wasn’t until 1317 that Congress 
created the CJA. It was fashioned after 
OSS and it was born during the year 
that cold war was declared. 


The failures have been pinned- on the 
(HA while the successes almost never 
are. Not definitely. 

Some have suspected the CIA of hav- 
ing, brought bn the downfall of Nkru- 
mah in Ghana' and Sukarno in In- 
donesia, of- having, installed the mili- 
tary junta in Greece and of having 
thrown Sihanouk out of Cambodia. 

But those credits, it they are, do 
nothing more than support the notions 
of observers who see the CJA as a mold- 
cr of temporary geography and a 
shaper of tentative history. 

It. is the same attitude which Milos’ 
Copeland III, who once worked for the 
State Department and the CIA, writes 
to in his “The Game of Nations:” 

‘.'In the ■intelligence game, com- 
petitors seek to gain the greatest pos- 
sible advantage short of going to wav.” 

Yet, the primary function of Hie CIA 
continues to be to coordinate the whole 
intelligence system, consisting of some 
10 or 12 separate services, to ensure as 
Allen Dulles said: 

“That it. gives our government's top 
policy makers exactly the information 
they need, no more and no loss, in or- 
der to make the right decisions.” 

Simple information, raw data, m a 


' Actually, Congress in selling up CJA 'be good or bad, accurate oi inaccinate, 
delegated it a single function, in- relevant or irrelevant, timely or daleci. 
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telligence, and. nothing more. That it 
does much .more )S' without question, 
but just what and where it does it is 
hard to say. . 

There is a theory among intelligence 
agents, the good ones; that there should 
“almost always” be no failures. It is 
better, so. the theory goes, to leave a 


But “intelligence” is information that 
has been- evaluated, correlated, boiled 
down to a workable size and placed in 
reports, which can be quickly and easily 
read. 

The chief job of. CIA is to supervise 
this process. No one who understands 
anything about the demands of man-' 
agemeni can question the need for 


a 
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For some time / have been disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its original- assignment. It has become an operational and 
at times policy-making arm of the government. / never thought when / 
set up the CIA that it would be injected into peacetime cloak-and- 
dagger operations. -ex-President Harry S. Truman. 


N OTHING h'as happened since that pronouncement by 
the agency's creator in December 1965 to remove or 
reduce the cause for concern over the CIA's deve'op- 
ment. As currently organized, supervised, structured and 
led, it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. 
Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the 
National Security Council to rely too much on clandestine 
operations. Possibly its reputation, regardless of the facts, is 
now so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency 
has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of 
its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing 
past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy 
fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of "secrecy’'. So 
American taxpayers provide upwards 'of $7,50,000.000 a 
year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or 
to what extent the CIA fulfils or exceeds its authorized 
intelligence functions. 

The gathering of intelligence is a necessary and legitimate 
activity in time of peace os well as in war. But it docs, raise 
a very real problem of the proper place and control of 
agents who are required, or authorized on their own 
recognizance', to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy 
it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the values 
of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionage 
but it can be — and has been — perverted to hide intelligence 
activities even from those with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to' sanction them. A common rationalization H, 
the phrase "If the Ambassador/Secretary/President doesn t 
know he won't have to lie to cover up." The prolonged birth 
of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part of 
1 politicians and others to face these difficulties, and the 
agency as it carne to exist still bears the marks of this 
■ indecision. 

What we need to do is to examine how the U.S. gathers 
. its intelligence, and consider how effective its instruments 
are and what room there, is for improvement. Every govern- 
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representative of the unending gamoitry emu 

life human aspect of espionage and secret operations. At this 
level the stakes are lower and the "struggle" frequently takes 
bizarre and even ludicrous twists. For, as Alexander Foote . ■ 
noted in his Handbook for Spies, the average agent's. "real 
difficulties are concerned with the practice of his trade. The ■ 
setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 
the arrangement of his rendezvous. I he irritating administra- 
tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 
life." — i 

As an example of the administrative hazards, one day in 
1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 
stationed at its quasi-secret headquarters in Japan flew to \j 
Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 
arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 
receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 
made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 
does and was wired up, and the technician plugged the 
machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 
blew out all the hotel's lights. The ensuing confusion and 
darkness did not cover a getaway -by the trio. They were 
discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. • 

By itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
Peters Sellers movie, however, its consequences were not 
nearly so funny. In performing this routine mission the 
CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 
England - . and the United States, caused the Secretary of 
State to write -a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state, 
made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the ■ 
proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation ' 
wherein the United States Government lied in public - 
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it’s not the people you elect to office but their erstwhile business 
cronies and political hangers-on who turn the bureaucratic wheels 
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article By ROBERT SbPJtPLE amkiucans ark taught in their high school civics 
courses' that the jreoplc rule this nation through an elective process- -every two. lour or 
six years- -that sufficiently changes the composition of the Federal Government to guar- 
antee that the will of the people will prevail. As usual, however, high school civics and 
the conventional wisdom are deficient — not totally, hut enough to make anyone who 
knows how Washington actually functions feel very uneasy, indeed. 

For the fact of the matter is that we are ruled only partly by our elected officials. 
We arc more pervasively ruled by what is, for all practical purposes, a hidden Govern 
inent— hidden in the G1A, the Federal Reserve Board and the lowliest echelons of the 
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“•..Aftfrongli .this cvjtirc series of <tis- 
eussfon's wns “off the .record”, the 
suS}ect of Ciscf.ssloa for tins particu- 
lar mce!i:;g v,rs espccir.Ity 'sensitive 
•ci’.d subject £0 the previously &n- - 
nounccd restrictions.’* 

— C Deii^as CHioa ' 

By The Africa Research' Groap 

The Central Intelligence Agency is 
one of the few governmental agencies 
.whose public image has actually im- 
proved as a result of the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. Despite disclo- 
sures of “The Agency’s” role in assassi- 
nations, sabotage, and coup d’ctals 
consciously intended to subvert interna- 
tional law, America’s secret agent ry 
has actually emerged in some quarters 
•with the veneration due prophets, or at 
least the respect, due its suggested effi- 
ciency and accuracy. 

irtualiy every newspaper editor, not 
to mention Daniel Ellsberg himself, has 


rivalries, to be sure, but once the deci- 
sions are reached at the top they arc 
carried out with the monolithic tone of 
state power. 

The intelligence community now 
plays an expanded and critical role in 
creating and administering the real 
Stuff of American foreign policy. CIA 
Director Richard Helms presides over a<] 
U.S. intelligence Board which links the 
secret services of all government ag'cn : 
cies, including the FBI. In the White 
House, Henry Kissinger presides over 
an expanded National Security Council 
structure which further centralizes 
covert foreign policy planning. It is here 
that the contingency plans are cooked 
up and the “options” 'so carefully 
' worked out. It is in these closed cham- 
bers and strangclovian “situation 
rooms” that plans affecting the lives of 
millions are formulated for subsequent 
execution bv a myriad of U.S. con- 

11 p 


heaped praise on the CIA for the accu- trolled agencies ana agents. 

racy of its estimates detailing the U.S. _ .Increasingly, these schemes .rely 01 

defeat in Vietnam. .Time and agiiin. the covert tactics whose full mcaning is sel 


Agency's “level headed -professional- 
ism” has been contrasted with the esca-- 
lation-overkili orientation of the penta- 
gon or the President’s advisors, 1 he 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
even called upon policy .makers to con- 
sult the CIA more, calling :it. a '“re- 
markably accurate source of inform a- 



dom perceived by the people affected - 
'.be -.they Americans or people of foreign 
countries. The old, empires, with, thcirl 
.colonial [administrators- and civilizing 1 
mission. have given way to the more 
.subtle craftsman Of intervention. Their 
[manipulations take place in the front 
: rooms of neo-colonial institutions and 
lion.” But such backhanded praise : for -.the parlors of dependent third world 
conspirators confuses public under- .elites. In this world of reaipoiitiC, up- 
standing of the important .and closely : pearanecs are often- purposely deceptive 

integrated role which the:CIA;play,s in ; and political stances intentionally mis- uty rjirector until he “resigned”- in the 

advancing the Pax Americana on a . leaning. The U.S. aggression in Vivt- wake of the abortive i9o, invasion 01 

1 global scale. - " .narnglest'anyonc forget, began as n £ u ba. The blue-ribbon. group to which 

For many, the 'Pentagon Tapers i covert involvement largely engineered 
provided a- first peek. into the inner .by. the CIA. Similar covert mterven- 
sarictmn of foreign policy [making.. As :tions ; now. underway elsewhere in the 
the government’s attempt .to •; suppress world- may oe. fueling tomorrow s Viet- 
the study Tilustrat'cs. thc people- arc-.nol : nams.' . 

supposed' to have access. to the real ; li. is; for- this reason that the Africa 
plans of their government. 'On close - Research Group, an independent racli- 
iiaspection, -what emerges is not: an “tnv- ;C .,j. research collective, is . now making 
-iisib’e government” but an indivisible public major excerpts from a document 
system in which each agency offers its which offers an informed insider’s view 
(own specialized input, and is delegated 0 f the secret workings of the American 
Sts '.own slice of responsibility. iGoordi- ; intelligence apparatus abroad. Never 
mated iinter-dcpartnwntal agencies work . intended, for publication, it was made 
(out the division of imperial labor: There . available to the Group which will pub- 
lareciisag 


CIA manipulations. . 

’ Richard Bisscil, the man who led the Y 
Council discussion that night, was wcli 
equipped to talk about the CIA. A one- 
time Yale professor and currently an 
executive of the United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Bisscil served as the GI A s Dop- 


he spoke included -a- number of intellig- 
ence experts including Robert Amory,. 
Jr.j another former Deputy Director, 
and the late C 1 A chief, A lien Dulles, 
.long: considered the grand bid man of 
American espionage. Their presence 
was important' enough an occasion for 
international oanxer ivouglas Dillon to 


*Thc complete text of the document will 
be available for .SI in late October from 
Africa Research Group, P.0, Box 213, 


»WIVH vviwi|/viiwt.iwwv.,.^ I.v.v ; iivaiitiuiv tv; Uii* VJ1UU]; >'iiiou um jnur MdSS. 02138. • 
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Work of CIA Should [ 
, Remain Secret ; 

Twenty-four years ago the na- 
tional legislature created the super- 
secret Central Intelligence Agency j 
and now there is quite a show ol I 
feeling the result was too good ; 
from the standpoint of secrecy. 

That Congress doesn’t know. ; 
what goes on within the CIA does . 
more than, pique curiosity, such. -as 
when it finds out about the United 
States’ participation in a Laotian 
war. It makes many legislators 
downright put out. 

A Not that there hasn’t been con- 
gressional prying before now, but 
the interest is accentuated., Of al- 
most 200 bills introduced in Con- 
gress on the subject, as many as 
two survived long enough to come 
to a vote. None has passed. 

The CIA oversight subcommittee 
of the House, Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it seems, is as hush-hush 
about the CIA as the CIA itself, 
which stirs still more consternation 
on the Hill. 

Congress knew when it created 
' the CIA in 1947 that it was setting 
up no goldfish-bowl agency, so de- 
spite criticism about the CIA and 
its clandestine work it is difficult 
not to agree with Seri. John C. Stem 
nis, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and on its ov- 
. ersiglit committee, when he says: 

“If wc are going to have a CIA, 

• ; and we have to have a CIA, we 
I, cannot run it as a quilting society 
j or something like that:” 


It is easy to hop on the CIA, for 
the agency cannot answer its crit- 
ics. That is the nature of its opera- 
tions. 

The charter of the. CIA, the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, was .the 
culmination of a national resolve 
that one Pearl Harbor was enough. 
President Truman said in that year 
in referring to the Pearl Harbor pe- 
. riod, “the military did not know 
everything the State department 
knew, and the diplomats did not 
have access to all the Army and 
N a v y knew. The Army and 
Navy, in fact, had only a very in- 
formal arrangement to keep each- 
other informed as to their, plans'.” 

So the idea behind the CIA. was 
to coordinate the intelligence ele- 
ments of the government, Not a 
law unto itself, it is answerable tci 
those it serves in government. 

For the agency to make Congress 
privy to its secrets would be to 
h ve no secret at all, hence no usa- . 
.bb foreign inte lli gence. I 


y 
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Since the Central Intelligence Agency was given 
authority in 1949 to operate without normal legislative 
oversight, an uneasy tension has existed between an un- 
informed Congress and an uninformative CIA. 

In the last two decades nearly 200 bills aimed at 
making the CIA more accountable to. the legislative 
branch' have been introduced. Two such bills have been 
reported from committee. None has been adopted. 

The push is on again. Some members of Congress 
are insisting they should know more about the CIA and 
•about what the CIA knows. The clandestine military 
operations in Laos run by the CIA appear to be this 
year’s impetus. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a member of the 
Armed Services Intelligence Operations Subcommittee 
and chairman of the Foreign Relations subcommittee 
dealing with U.S. commitments abroad, briefed the 
Senate June 7 behind closed doors on how deeply the 
CIA was involved' in the Laotian turmoil. lie based his 
briefing on a staff report. (Weekly Report p. 1709, 1660, 
1268) 

He told the Senate in that closed" session: “In all my 
committees there is no real knowledge of what is going on 
in Laos. "We d'o not know the cost of the bombing. We do 
not know about the people we maintain there. It is a 
secret war.” 

As a member of two key subcommittees dealing with 
the activities of the CIA, Symington should be privy to 
more classified information about the agency than most 
other members of Congress. But Symington told the Sen- 
ate he had to dispatch two committee staff members to 
Laos in order to find out what the CIA was doing. 

If Symington does not know what the CIA has been 
doing, then what kind of oversight function does Congress 
exercise over the super-secret organization? (Secrecy 
fad sheet. Weekly Report p. 1785) 

A Congressional Quarterly examination of the over- 
sight system exercised by the legislative branch, a study 
of sanitized secret documents relating to the CIA 'and 
interviews .with key staff members and members of Con- ■ 
gross indicated that the real power to gain knowledge 
about. CIA activities and expenditures rests in the hands 
6f four powerful committee chairmen and several key 
members of their committees — Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. 

The extent to which these men exercise their power 
in ferreting out the" details of what the CIA does with its 
secret appropriation determines the quality of legislative 
oversight on this executive agency that Congress voted 
into existence 24 years ago. 

The CiA Answers to... 

As established, by the National Security Act of 19-17 
(PL 80-253), the Central Intellig once Agency was ac- . 
countable to the President and the National Security 
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Council. In the, original Act there was no language which 
excluded the agency from scrutiny by Congress, but also 
no provision which required such examination. 

To clear up any confusion as to the legislative intent 
of the 1947 law, Congress passed the 1949 Central Intel- 
ligence Act (PL 81-110) which exempted the CIA from all 
federal laws requiring disclosure of the “functions, names, 
official titles, salaries or numbers of personnel” employed 
by the agency. The law gave the CIA director power to 
spend money “without regard to the provisions of law 
and regulations relating to the expenditure of govern- 
ment. funds.” Since the CIA became a functioning organi- 
zation in 1949, its budgeted funds have been submerged 
into the general accounts of other government agencies, 
hidden from the scrutiny of the public and all but a se- 
lect group of ranking members of Congress. (Congress 
and the Nation Vol. /, p. 306, 249) 

THE SENATE 


In the Senate, the system by which committees 
check on CIA activities and budget requests is straight- 
forward. Nine men— on two committees — hold positions 
of seniority which allow them to participate in the regular 
annual legislative oversight function. Other committees 
are briefed by the CIA, but only on topical matters and 
not on a regular basis. 

Appropriations. William W. Woodruff, counsel 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee' and the only 
staff man for the oversight subcommittee, explained that 
when the CIA comes before the five-man subcommittee, 
more is discussed than just the CIA’s budget. 

“We look to the CIA for the best intelligence on the 
Defense Department budget that you can get”’ Woodruff 
told Congressional Quarterly. He said that CIA Director 
Richard Helms provided the subcommittee with his 
estimate of budget needs for all government intelligence 
operations. '' 

Woodruff explained that although tire oversight 
subcommittee was responsible for reviewing the CIA bud- 
get, any -substantive legislation dealing with the agency 
would originate in the Armed Services Committee, not 
Appropriations. f 

No transcripts are kept when the CIA representative J 
(usually Helms) testifies before the subcommittee. Wood- 
ruff said the material covered in the hearings was so 
highly classified that .any transcripts would have to be 
kept under armed guard 24 hours a day. Woodruff does , 
take detailed notes on the sessions, however, which are 
held for him by the CIA. “All I have to do is call,” he 
said, “and they’re on my desk in an hour.” 

Armed Services. “The CIA budget itself docs not 
legally -require any- review by Congress,” said T. Edward 
Braswell, chief counsel for the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and. the only staff man used by the Intelli- 
gence Operations Subcommittee. 
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U.S. foundry experts are latest to join cast in the 
spine-tingling trade opus — the big USSR truck oeal. 


IT Sonic day some super- 
sleuth — aided by, say, the Pink 
Panther and Janies Bond (007) — 
will leak the “Kama River 'Pa- 
pers.” 

They’ll be very interesting be- 
cause, of course, they involve the 
huge Russian Kama River truck 
plant which can be a real trade 
breakthrough for Mack Truck 
and other U.S. companies. 

So far "it. is unfolding slowly as 
far as U.S. contenders in the proj- 
ect arc concerned. And it un- 
folds in a confused manner. 

, In part this appears due to 
lack of -an established pattern for 
business deals witlr the USSR on 
such a large scale. But it’s also 
true because the Soviet 'won’t say 
how its bets 'are hedged. 1 hat 
they are hedged seems sure. 

A part of the story unfolded 
'last week as the Commerce Dept, 
released export licences for 
foundry engineering work and 
equipment valued at S162 mil- 
lion. 

In terms of the overall project, 
the Nixon Administration ap- 
pears committed to approval of 
! export of machine tools for the 
Kama River plant. 

But it’s equally clear the Ad- 
ministration is proceeding care- 
fully and cautiously due to both 
domestic and international politi- 
cal considerations. 

It seems the government tactic 
may be to grant export licenses 
' for various equipment used in the 
new truck manufacturing com- 


By R. A. Wilson and K. A. Kaufman 

pjcx over a period of time and 
without fanfare. It doesn’t ap- 
pear ready to announce accept- 
ance of the total project with a 
single announcement. 

The object: Keeping the Kama 
River project from erupting into 
• a full-scale debate within this 
country on desirability of U.S. 
participation in a Russian plant 
that would have the capability of 
producing military-oriented 
products, such as tanks. 

President Nixon is already un- 
der sliarp attack from the con- 
servative wing of the Republican 
' Party for his decision to visit Red 


China before May ’72 and to 
support the admission of Com- 
munist China to. the United Na- 
tions. 

• Despite this opposition, Mr. 
Nixon apparently has decided to 
permit U.S. participation in the 
Kama River project. ' • 

The mentioned granting of the 
two- export licenses for shipment 
of S162 million in foundry equip- 
' nient and 'a third license covering 
transfer of technology for use of 
this equipment to the Soviet 
Union is the tipoff. 

Officials insist the action does' 
not constitute approval of the 


Even the CIA !s Getting in the Act 


Having recently traveled abroad, 
one foundry equipment builder re- / 
lates that upon return the CIA in- \J 
cheated this particular foundry 
builder had a favored position on 
the upcoming deal. 

Just a routine debriefing session 
with the neighborhood CIA staffer. 
Just a what . ! .? Is this happening? 

Strictly Procedure 

Yes, and apparently it's definite- 
ly routine. This builder said that 
"without fail, the CIA contacts me 
when I get back from abroad, it 
doesn’t matter where." 

Friend or foe, it's procedure. An- 
other equipment builder indicates # . 
this is the case also, "1 doubt that 
anyone who travels, abroad regu- 
larly isn't contacted." said tliis 
source.. 


But maybe it’s' no- big deal. 
"They don't press you. If you don’t 
want to talk, don't talk." was the 
advice given. "But you might got 
some decent advice on the other 
hand." 

Know Any Good Gar s? 

Both executives indicate the CIA 
.is interested in anything you wish 
to say. Nocturnal activities, good 
"bars, even business if you want to 
be serious. But they don't pump. 

Still, both executives also in- 
dicate that somewhere in the 
background they felt the CIA did 
have at least-some slight influence 
on what business deal went where. 

Each, however, felt additionally 
that no contract, or export license 
had been gained or lost because of 
cooperation or the lack of it. 
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When the CentralJ,ntclligence Agency 
was established, in the late 1940s the 
;■ explanation was that we needed a spe- 
cially trained and equipped organiza- 
■ tion-to gather information on political, 
economic, and military situations all 
over the world. We needed an organiza-- 
tion that could give the President re- 
ports on these situations every day. The 
CIA was to be a well-camouflaged if not 
a secret agency — so that it could go 
about its data-gathering assignment 
with a minimum of trouble. 

The CIA has, indeed, gathered infor- 
mation and prepared the confidential 
evaluations for the presidents. Some of 
these evaluations, like those that fore- 
cas t Ihe problems in Vietnam, turned 
out to be good and prescient judgments, 
even if they were ignored. The CIA 
would look a lot. better today if it had 
stayed with information gathering — 

. instead of getting into the business of 
designing and executing adventures 
, like the Bay of Pigs. 


It has been rumored for a long time 
and now is finally confirmed . that the 
CIA has been running the “secret war” ^ 
in Laos. This is the operation in which 
an. irregular army of more than 30,000 
Meo tribesmen, Thai volunteers, and 
men from the Royal Laotian forces has 
been waging nine years of relatively 
unavailing war for the Plain of Jars 
and the hamlets of the eastern half of 
the country. Our attempt to keep the 
operation secret has made our motives 
look too much like the motives of the 
Communists. 

To the extent that the United States 
must carry on military programs in 
South Asia — and elsewhere — it would 
seem more reasonable and satisfactory 
to have them carried on openly and by 
the Department of Defense. We may 
not accomplish what we set out to do in 
evei y case. But at least we'll know 
what the United States is .doing. That 
isn’t too much to ask of the govern- 
ment. 
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The White House is expected 
to decide within the next; sev- 
eral weeks .■whether to act on 
proposals for reorganizing U.S. 
intelligence operations — par- 
ticularly those of the military 
V— with the aim of: making those 
vast and far-flung activities 
more efficient and loss' expen- ] 
sive. 

Several possible reorganiza- 


tion plans have under study 
since early this year. Now how- 
ever in addition to some inter- 
nal Nixon administration pres- 
sure to revamp the intelligence 
apparat us, Congress is also 
pressing the While House to 
act. ' ■ 

According to' informed con- 
gressional sources, Sen. Allen 
/ J. Ellender (P-La.), chairman 
J of the powerful , Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, has 
threatened to cut at least $500' 
million out of the roughly $5i 
billion that the government 
is estimated to spend annually, 
on all forms of military and 
foreign intelligence operations. 

Ellcnder’s action, t hc.se 
sources say, would have the 
effect of cutting about 50,000 
people out. of a corps of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel en- 
gaged in . intelligence work 
that now numbers an esti- 
mated 200,000 people. . 

Kllender’s chief target, 
sources close, to the senator 
say, is not the highly special- 
ized, civilian-run Central Ini- . 
telligence Agency, but the 
separate . intelligence .opera- 
tions run by each of the mili; 
tary services' and the Pentag- 
on’s Defense Intelligence 
Agency. 


Ellender’s concern is known 
to -involve overlap between the 
work of the individual services, 
too many agents gather- 
ing data of doubtful signifi- 
cance, too many admirals and 
generals doing work that. could 
bo done by lower ranking men. 
and the setting up of a global 
communications network that 
allegedly exceeds the strategic 
needs of military commanders. ■ 

Government officials say 
that the original impetus for 
reorganization was -a wide- 
spread feeling in' the Execu- 
tive Branch that ''the 'military 
intelligence apparatus had 
grown too large and costly in 
comparison to the amount of 
useful intelligence produced. 
Also, there, was said to be dis- 
satisfaction because the foriri 
in which some kinds of in- 
telligence were presented to 
the White House was . not 
readily usable. 

Under the original White 
House study completed last 
spring, a number of options 
were developed. 

The most far-reaching in- 
volved creation of a new su- 
per-intelligence agency head- 
ed by a Cabinet-level officer 
and combining many of the 
now separate, activities of: the 
Pentagon. CIA and the huge 
code-cracking operations of 
the National Security Agency. 

Another involved movement: 
.of the CIA’s highly esteemed 
director -Richard Helms into, 
tho White House as the top 
intelligence man with in- 
creased authority over all as- 
pects of intelligence. . _ 


/ 


/ 

/ 



Officials have estimated 
that about $3 billion of the 
total amount tucked away for 
intelligence each year in a 
variety -of approbations bills 
is spent by the military. The 
uniformed services account 
for about 150,000 of the total 
personnel figure. 
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: 1( By JJMY5T 1MRL0R 

'>'A'Hfl?Mon natives who served 
j'l'ov H years cs an officer in the 
sj U.S. Central intelligence Agency 
lias turned Ills life hi the. espionage 
Mvrcfcsr’.ou into re tUEpensefuI novel 
J in “'lie Rope Dancer,” Victor 
jvsnrcr.ctti tells wit?.! it’s really like 
to be on egeiit for a euper-secrcl 

'(irgontcali.cm. 

The boolr by i’ne 41-ye-ar-olA Mav- 
‘CJicUi, nor; a resident of Oakton, 
Vn., officially will bo published 
ly Gsosset ami Dunlap, Inc. -of 
; lifer/: York Thursday. 

. Theitovdist, who formerly lived 
hi 137 If. 'Wyoming St., is (ho son 
' of Victor MavchetfJ, lilso residing 
Su Ot'.Mon, and of tie Into.' Martha 
SilarcltoUl. fie is married to (lie 
former Bernice Baron, Beaver 
&Ier.d<nvs. 

' Wo? S-K Carrier 

MorcVtU, cnee a carrier for the 
Standard-Speaker, jellied the CIA 
m .lS5t» and altnined tie rank 
equivalent' of a full colonel. ■ He 
C-pont the bulk of his. career work, 
fnj; o;i the Soviet problem largely 
cm oil analyst of military develop. 
taCilli',. moving ‘ op Cm orfianba- 
.Clcmil ladder through assignments 
In research, operations, current 
fnlolligcnc? and national estimates. 

Ho finally entered CIA manage- 
ynent where bo was executive ns- 
r.istaijt to tilt?- Deputy Director and 
(special assistant, to the Executive 
30irec-tor and assistant to the 'Chief 
of Manning, Programming put! 
Budgeting. 

fists CIA Out-of-Slcp • 

’ After a few years of working 
end watching at: the executive- 
level, Mm.diefil cmne to the con- 
] elusion that U.fi. Intelligence . is 
.too affluent, 'too bureaucratic, 
.amazingly inefficient and. ineffec- 
tive, unbelievably Jacking in con- 
trol and directed and generally 
out of clop wiih the times and 
Reeds of the nation. Because of 'his 
eventual disillusionment with its 
policies and his critical attitude le- 
eward its bureaucracy, ho resigned 
/from llio El A in IS1.TO mid turned 
J to writing fiction. 
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7 jacomes a dance witSi danger/ 

c a cling to clandestine meetings 
;.dih the intriqulug Vera; his So- 
/hi case officer, Yuri; and ‘even 
.vilh the bead' of the infamous So- 
,’icL KGB. 

■ While honors and other rewards 
ire ROCttJUy heaped upon him Sir 
die kremlin, Paul is threatened 
by betrayal from within the Com- 
munist forces and by the. vicious 
pinccr movement of U.S. eoiuitor- 
cspionn/tc, masterminded by. the 
wile Wclliiigion. As the pressures 
build against, him,' Paid finds 1dm- 
K§ self. walled iu J "'-a suspicious ac- 
cidental death, the nervous brenk- 
Uowu of o 3;cy agency secretary, 
and by rJi-iji-out- murder, 
j Although Marehctii did not seek 
to write On expose of the Cl'A, he 
has told a realislic and reve.-dim: 
siory of I'.ow the agency works, us- 
ing the novel as his medium. “The 
Hope Dancer,” however, is not an 
ordinary espionage story. In many 
respects, it is the most realislic 
p? novel to be produced since 
The Spy Whet 
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,, ’ , | John 7./C Carre’s “The Sj: 

“The Hope Dar.rer” i B Wa in tW c {; . fron , the CoW .» 

fioi't'. Auotlicr tide for the fnctuali . .. 


effort 

UudHer by the ex-CIA officer could 
be “Top Secret: The Nice .Guy 
Next Door is e Soviet Agent," 


No James Bond Act 
The hero is no dashing mid fan- 
i'i.vl.u' James Bond doing silly and 
jimpossibla things, nor is ho the 
10 , ^ h.othbois m -V )U Y ( ‘“[usiud overly rophisticatcd fieri ile- 
Wnshmgfon. Paul Drrmklm, thoL, , nasUr m of co . „ Ulinv Bri- 

mairt character jn lh© novel, te i< Ush , nUK j cr mysteries masqiierad- 
good fellow devoted to ins IwoL. as cspknvd; , c ,„> vft bs. Paul 

rembuncUouB sons, loyal hushaud :j ,^ aalil!n 5s o[ U) „ k ; tui 0 r 

to his attract i ve_ wife Nancy. Ho x wlj0 rc3lly do work in the 
espionage operatives, on two intelligence- business, and this is 
tin cn is, lie is one of history s fop v /hat sets the novel apart from the 
spi.es, tmun^ vital u.S. secrcls tor ^ lcrs - . - ■ 

unprecedented sums -and Bwitching M " storics , aw WC iitou by 
his a llcgmnco ec fast M 3=t* can^ ^womcn who wouldn’t, re- 
tal-ce him to Bust Berlin find Mos- t:0E , liire h re:il m , if they .tripped 

cf>w " . • ... over one. “The llupo Dancer”, was 

Tracks Double, life • . '• authored by a former professional, 

In “The Dope. Dancer,” Mar- who also happens to be a native 
ehetti ii'.icks Haul’s double life and 0 f (his eren. 
shows iww a top intelligence of- jviarchetli admits the characters 
ficei; can smueglo U.S. secrets un- ntld giumtions. although fictional, 
der the very noses of. t ie lngiieot-. nre drawn from life in the orpion- 
raukinj; American intelligence or-. agc ; }?lx ,f t , iSS ' l(ia . Jt reJIe.cls, be. 
ficials. ' . | uiiys, “what one sees mid Jeavns 

from the inonic.nl that Haul do-: working in the executive 

fe.ets to (lie Coniinuntsls, his Ufa <;uUe of a super-secret agency. 

“The crushing burden of cln.ndc.s- 
-n K /• o - -S Unity, tire political maneuvering!; 

\ A 5 . O I > -3 I K>ei-c>f' <?-E->,can .-.. - » - n ,„j hypocrisy, the Imreaucrnlic 
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drudgery these are portrayed as 
honestly and realistically us is pos- 
'siblc in a work of 'fiction. After 
years in the. trnde-nud idtcr having 
'read lunuircds of imitation spy 
[stories, I. wanted to fell It like it 



l3SLll(0©ff ? 

spies are fvuiratingly ordinary at 
limes and daw.lngly extraordioavy 
on occasion. They rnay appear toi 
be simple-typo peojdo h U’.oir ev- 
eryday life, lie says, but Uioy may 
actually be rebels who strongly 
test -their own i c.belHousije.ss o:c re 
mantles capable of extreme rr//“>' 
lessness end even ciuv-Uy. 

In an early review, John Baveurn 
of the Saturday He view Synt'AcoCc' 
wrote that “The Hope Dk-.c.B <S 
so realistic and so well plotted </wt 
min ca... only hope it is not Uux 
Although the spy GurDlcr Jtp/.-Mar . 
cbeUi’s first writing cifori; he' h«s ; 
completed the first draft of eiic/Vj 
uv novel. This he bus set nsk'a to | 
work on ?. uon-fic.tion book — - a j 
critical analysis of the tf.fi. luidli- 
ye ucv- rystem. Ne.;-oii (‘Holm also- 
are under way in Kov: Turk until 
clsewheje regarding foreign, pn-j 
Sperback and movie rights for ’ The, 
'nope Dancer." ■' * 'j 

Iff-ifi Grad I 

The author, who expects to visit- j 
Hasletwi early ibis fall, etteimcJ, 
Holy Trinity Parochial . School, j 
North Laurel Sireei, rmd was atTrd-j 
tinted from IlaBcton High School, j 
where ho played football and was. 
active in dramatics. ' ■ ■ j 

Tlis Inlher, vtr.de and grnnd-i 
father operated MarehcUi’e- Plumb-' 
ing and Heating, Norik Wyoming |‘ 
Street: • -.) 

After aiteiiding the Hazletou 
Campus of the. Pcnncylvr.nic Stale: 
University for. two years, 
ehetti went to live in Now York’s: 
Greenwich "Village for a year and 
took classes at NYU. He then 
moved on to Paris, where he cu- 
rdled at the Sorbonne. i 

Tim former local m;ra joined, the : 
U.S. Army in Germany in X03I 
rmd v/hs nalgucd to intelligence 
dirties ori the East German border. 
Two years later ha was discharged, 
ilierc. Marched;, v/eni buck to 
Paris, then to New York rmd fimii-; 
ly i-clurned her« to marry Bernice i- 
lim an, who is- the daughter of Mrs. j 
Anna Bavcn, lieavc-r Meadows, | 
arid of the laie Wassll Baran. 

•After eight years of wanderiug 
and wondering, Morchoitl relates, 
be enrolled again at Penn State, 
and attained a college diploma. H'is 
work with 111 c Central Intelligence 
Agency followed. ■ 1 

Mr. rim! Mrs. Mr-rchctU' arc the 
jiarerits of Uircc sons, the eldest 
of who plays football at Oakkm 
High. School, They live outside the 
village, of; OaMoi), near Vienna, 
jjfirij of the nalionY 

J#ww I 

caplin 
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The CIA's Secret 


'~i 3 


We not only have no stake in policy de- 
bates, but we cannot and must not take 
sides. The role of intelligence in policy 
- 'formulation is limited to providing facts—, 
the agreed facts— and the whole known 
range of facts relevant do the problem un- 
der consideration. Our role extends to the : 
estimative function — the projection of 
likely developments from the facts— but 
not to advocacy, or recommendations for 
one course of action or another. 

- -CIA Director Richard Helms 

W/TITf that definition of the basic role of 
Vv tiic Central Intelligence Agency, few' 
would quarrel. For the sake of national sur- 
vival, our Government, as well as most of 
those around the work!, must rely on effi- 
cient, secretive intelligence-gathering net- 
works for the collection and interpretation of 
' the raw data upon which vital decisions arc 
made. 


, ticipant. Secondly, they cast a shadowy re- 
flection upon the CIA itself by creating the 
impression that its primary role is not intel- 
ligence but insurrection. Lastly, it is this 
: Wnd of furtive activity that always carries a 
high risk that what begins as a -secret, guer- 
rilla-type war will explode into a larger con-, 
i Diet of far greater implication. , j 

i When the CIA was set up, the overall pur-' 
pose was to form an office that would not 
iepla.ee existing elements of the Government’s 
intelligence community but coordinate the' 
; work of all of them. One can only wonder if 
Congiess really had in mind creating an agen- 
cy that under the guise of i ti t el ligence-gath cr- 
ing would one day be maintaining .an army 
of 30,000 in distant Laos, in addition to what- 
ever else it is up to. 




The CIA is first and. foremost an intelligence 
agency. It is presumably a successful one 
since Congress has continued it since 1947, 
and its programs and budgets are reviewed 
periodically by congressional representatives. 
The major criticism that has • been raised 
against this agency is that events of the past 
have shown it far too willing io engage in 
'clandestine operations that would appear to 
extend well beyond the realm of espionage 
and intelligence accumulation. ■ 

The story now' emerging from a Senate 
subcommittee staff report, for instance, in 
which the CIA acknowledges that it is main-' 
taining a 30, 000-man armed force. that is! 
fighting all over Laos only raises anew ques- 
tions over where the agency’s intelligence 
functions stop and it becomes an extension of 
the Defense Department. A SO, 000-man force 
thcit includes Thai mercenaries recruited and 
paid by the CIA is no mere platoon; it is, in' . 
reality, a small army that is receiving sup-' 
port and presumably direction from the CIA 
while carrying.. out' military operations 10,000 1 
miles from our shores. . j 

There are adverse ramifications when such . 
disclosures finally come to light. First, they 
further erode confidence in the Government 
which had long denied knowledge of any secret 
war in Laos in which we were a major par- 
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be respected In any incomes policy. However, 
tire evolution (or the failure to evolve) ot 
the. guiclcposts placed too much stress on 
economic rationality e.s .opposed to work- 
ability and acceptance. For example, it was 
no doubt a mistake to have continued to 
Insist on guidepoats which were consistent 
’ only with complete stability of the price level • 
at a time when prices lied already begun to 
rise more, than nominally. 

3. The guldeposts — or, more broadly, the 
Intervention through public and private per- 
suasion — had a noticeable and useful impact, 
on wages and prices, even during the period 
19GS-C8 when demand-management policy 
was Inappropriate and highly Inflationary. 
There was (in this writer’s judgment) no 
damage to the allocation of resources, nor ap- 
preciable inequity-- both of which were fre- 
quently charged. 

4. Locating the administration of the 
guldeposts and related interventions pri- 
marily in the. Council of Economic Advisers 
was not ideal. To be sure, since the policy 
was voluntary, it benefited from a close as- 
sociation with the prestige of the Presidency 
and from the President’s personal interven- 
tion e,t a few crucial points. Neither the Sec- 
retary of Labor nor of Commerce would have 

'been a suitable administrator, given his of- 
fice, and, in any case, the incumbents dur- 
ing most of the period were not supporters of 
the policy. A merger of the two Departments, 
or the Cabinet reorganization proposed by 
President Nixon, would provide a more suit- 
able office In the future. 

5. Given the seriousness of the problem 
and the inherent limitations of a purely vol- 
untary policy., the author favours the estab- 
lishment, by legislation, of a Prlce-tVage Re- 
view Board, with limited powers (a) to re- 
quire prior notice of wage and price changes, 
(b) to suspend such changes for a limited 
period, (c) to investigate them (Including 
power to. compel testimony), and (d) to re- 
port to the public with recommendations. 1 
The Board should be authorized to study and 
recommend — and possibly even be given lim- 
ited powers of control — with respect to cer- 

' tain features of price-setting or of wage con- 
tracts (e.g., the conditions under which esca- 
lator clauses could be used), or to certain 
trade or employment practices that tended 
to raise costs or reduce competition. It would 
not, however, have power ultimately to limit 
or control any price or wage. 

6. The President (but not the Wage-Price 
Review Board) should have at all times 
standby authority for the compulsory control 
of wfiges and prices, wholly or In any part, 
with the requirement that any use of this 
authority be reviewed by the Congress under 
a procedure which would permit a Congres- 
sional veto of the President’s action. 

7. To the maximum extent possible, the 
existence of a price-incomes policy (although 
not, obviously, the details .of the policy) 
should cease to be considered a partisan Issue, 
but rather come to be regarded as a regular 
and permanent aspect of the U.S. stabiliza- 
tion system. 

8. A well-developed incomes policy should 
be in place and working before the U.S. econ- 
omy next returns to the zone of full em- 

■ ployment. 

ORDER OF. BUSINESS 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, the Chair recognizes 
the distinguished junior Senator from 

I’i'lic author made recommendations along 

■ these lines as early as. 1958. See his paper in 
The. Relationship of Prices to Economic Sta- 
bility and Growth (Compendium of Papers 
Submitted by Panelists appearing before the 
Joint Economic Committee), 31 March 1953 
(U.S. Government Printing Office), pp. 63-1-6 

. and passim. 


Florida (Mr. Chiles), for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. Chiles when ho 
introduced S. 245$ are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 

ORDER OP BUSINESS 

The . ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with the 
previous order, the Chair recognizes the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS AND 

PROPOSED HEARINGS ON S. 2224, 

A BILL TO AMEND THE NATIONAL 

SECURITY ACT OP 1947, AS 

AMENDED 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators Bayh, 
Brooks, Case, Eaolbton, Harris, Hart, 
Hatfield, Hughes, Humphrey, Javits, 
Mathias, McGovern, Packwooji, Pell, 
Rip.icot'F, Roth, Schweiker, Stevenson, 
Williams be listed as cosponors of S.. 
2224, a bill to amend the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1847, as amended, to keep the 
Congress better informed on matters re- 
lating to foieign policy and national se- 
curity by providing it with intelligence 
information obtained by the Central In- 
telligence Agency and with analysis of 
such information by such ‘agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Chiles) . Without objection, it is so or- 
'd’ered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has approved my re- 
quest to hold hearings after the recess on 
the hiil. It is my expectation that among 
those who will testify are a number of 
former and present officials experienced 
in the field of intelligence and the anal- 
ysis of facts obtained by the intelligence 
agencies. 

In introducing the bill on July 7, 1 said 
. that the facts and analyses of intelligence aiv 
collected by the CIA and made available,/ tiv 
by law to the executive branch under the 
National Security Act of 1947 should by 
law be made available to the Congress. 

A chief purpose of the hearings is to 
establish that the best intelligence must 
be made available to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress and through 
them to the Congress as the Congress 
make determinations respecting legis- 
lative authority and funding of policies 
and programs of the executive branch, 
in the field of foreign policy and secu- 
rity. It will also be the purpose, of the 
hearings to consider proposals for estab- 
lishing guidelines in matters of classi- 
fication and declassification and in es- 
tablishing for the Congress effective sec- 
urity procedures so that the material to 
the Congress would be- responsibly used. 

•When the Senate returns from Its re- 
cess in September, it is my intention to 
stale in more detail the kinds of informa- 
tion that should be available to the Con- 
gress and to outline suggestions as to the 
way the appropriate committees would 
maintain security for the documents 
made available to the Congress. 


It is my firm belief that this bill pro- 
vides an effective and straightforward 
way — and I might say, legal way — based 
upon the sound precedent of the law 
which created the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee and specified the duties of 
the Executive branch to keep; that Com 
niittec fully and currently informed, for 
the Congress to better carry out its re- 
sponsibilities'. It is a way to insure that 
the decisions made by the government 
of this country — both the executive and 
the legislative — on foreign policy and na- 
tional security will be the result of the 
consideration of the best information 
obtainable. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement of July 7, 1971, be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

l From the Congp.ession-al Record, July 7, 
1971 ] 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 222 'L A bill to amend the National Secu- 
rity Act of 19=17, as amended, to keep the 
Congress bettor informed on matters relating 
to foreign policy and national security by 
providing it with Intelligence information • 
obtained by the Central Intelligence Agency 
and with analysis of such information by 
such agency. Referred jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions, by unanimous convent. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, the formulation 
of sound foreign policy and national security 
policy requires that the best and most ac- 
curate intelligence obtainable bo provided to 
the legislative as well as the executive branch 
of our Government. The approval by the 
Congress of foreign policy and national se- 
curity policy, which are bound together, 
whose support involves vast amounts of 
money, the deployment of weapons whoso 
purpose is to deter war, yet can destroy all 
life on earth, the stationing of American 
troops in other countries and their use in 
combat, and binding commitments to for- 
eign nations, should only be given upon the 
best information, available to both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. 

There has been much debate during the 
past several years concerning the rospec- 
ive powers of the Congress and the Execu- 
te in the formulation of foreign policy 
and national security policy and the author- 
ity to commit our Armed Forces to war. Wc 
have experienced, unfortunately, confronta- 
tion between the two branches of our Gov- 
ernment. It is my belief that if both 
branches, executive and legislative, have ac- 
cess to ’the same intelligence necessary for 
such fateful decisions, the working relation- 
ship between the Executive and the Congress 
•would be, on the whole, more harmonious 
and more conducive to the national inter- 
est. It 'would assure a common understand- 
ing of the pitv poses and merits of policies. 
It is of the greatest importance to the sup- 
port and trust of the people. It is of the 
greatest importance to the maintenance of 
our system of government, with its separate 
branches held so tenuously together by trust 
and. reason. 

It is reasonable, I submit, to contend that ■ 
the Congress, which must make its decisions 
upon foreign and security policy, which is 
called upon to commit the resources of the 
Nation, material and human, should have all 
the information and intelligence available to 
discharge properly and morally its responsi- 
bilities to our Government and the people. 

I send to the table a bill amending the 
National Security Act of 19-17, which, I hope, 
would t make it possible for the legislative 
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tinted In a handful of locations, to the com- 
plcto neglect of the rest of the nation. Neith- 
er of these are responsible alternatives, and 
y respectfully urge you to reject them both 
by increasing the allocations provided by this 
legislation. 

1 would like to make two final comments 
which eve peripheral to the actual drug 
treatment programs, but which ere so im- 
portant that they cannot be ignored. The 
first is that research in drug control is vital, 
r.ioi -0 so now than over. With a crushing 
problem confronting us on a daily basis, it 
is easy to overlook or forget the need and 
long-range benefits of research programs. And 
yet perhaps no effort is more urgently needed 
than full-scale medical Investigations of tbo 
physiological and psychological impact of 
drug abuse. I strongly urge that this im- 
portant research not be delayed another day, 
least of all for want of adequate budget 
allocations. 

finally, X alluded earlier in m'y testimony 
to what X consider to ho a disastrous plan 
•to phase-out the NIMH Psychiatry Training 
Program completely over the next three years. 
This cut will mean tv significant decrease in 
the number of psychiatric residency slots 
currently available. Fewer residencies will 
mean fewer psychiatrists. Fewer psychiatrists 
will mean an even more critical shortage of 
trained personnel to staff drug treatment 
centers. Here, perhaps as nowhere else in 
■this budget, it is possible to see how closely 
related are all of these programs. Taken 
alone, the cutbacks in the Psychiatry Train- 
ing Program seem Ill-advised; when viewed 
against, the need for competent drug treat- 
ment personnel, it appears to he nothing 
short of nonsensical. 

To combat the drug abuse problem that 
haunts our playgrounds, our parks, our sub- 
urbs, our high schools, our cities, wo must 
give our full support — financial 'as well as 
moral — -to a full-scale, comprehensive fed- 
eral program, 



THE WARMAKING POWERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr.- .President, as the 
United States continues to extricate it- 
self from the land war in which we be- 
came involved in Southeast Asia during 
the decade of the 1960’s, many of us in 
Congress, as well as many private in- 
dividuals have begun to give increasing 
attention to the vital question of. the roJe 
of Congress in the decisionmaking' proc- 
ess which led to that involvement. 

This question, it seems to me, breaks 
into two equally important parts; one 
deals with the warmaking powers of 
Congress and the other with the problem 
of providing adequate information to 
Congress in order that it may intelligent- 
ly deal with the substantial questions of 
war and peace on which we are expected 
to act. 

It is because of my deep concern that 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment regain its constitutional status of 
coequality with the executive branch in 
the matter of decisionmaking that I 
am pleased to join • the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) 
and the distinguished Senators from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) and Montana 
(Mr. Mansfield) in sponsoring legisla- 
tion pertaining to these areas. 

. The Cooper bill (S. 2224) is a direct 
outgrowth of the discussion and self-re- 
flection which the publication of the so- 
called "Pentagon papers” stimulated 
earlier this summer. The revelations of 


these previously classified documents 
and the historic decision of the Supreme 
Court permitting their publication have 
engendered debate on topics of vital con- 
cern and lasting importance to the Con- 
gress. 

The essential issue here, of course, is 
the problem of providing information to 
Congress. Complete and accurate infor- 
mation. from all available sources, should 


lution omtmmmmmmmmmmm b! 

response to the other facet of the prob- 
lem which I referred to earlier, namely 
the congressional responsibility in the 
warmaking process. 

Senate Joint Resolution 95 does not in 
a.ny way attempt to fix responsibility for 
the present tragedy in. Southeast Asia on 
either the Democrats or the Republicans. 
Instead, Senate Joint Resolution 05 at 
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be accessible to the Congress. As matters .tacks the heart of the whole 1971 prolx- 


now stand, Congress is sometimes denied 
access to current intelligence information 
compiled by the CIA and the intelligence 
community. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) has presented a timely and con- 
structive bill that will make such intel- 
ligence information available to the Con- 
gress just as it is already available to the 
Executive. His proposal, which I was 
pleased to cosponsor amends the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 by adding a pmy 
section requiring the Central Intelligence /i/rhi; 

ihevR y 


Agency to provide individual Members 
of Congress, upon request, through the 
Committees on Armed Services and For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, intelligence information and 
CIA’s analysis thereof. The security of 
and access to the information provided 
to the Congress would be the responsi- 
bility of the committees, who would in- 
stitute the necessary measures to provide 
clearances, secure areas, documents con- 
trol, and so forth. 

The National Security Act of 1947 does 
not specifically bar intelligence informa- 
tion from Congress, but neither does it 
provide for the dissemination of such in- 
formation. This proposal makes intelli- 
gence information available to the proper 
committees as a matter of law. If the 
Congress is to fulfill its constitutional 
responsibilities in the formulation of for- 
eign policy and national security policy, 
it must have available intelligence facts 
and their analysis. Although the Central. 
Intelligence Agency has often provided 
such information to certain committees 
and Members of Congress in the past, 
this has been done only at the pleasure 
of the Executive, and the veil of seov.ecy 
has been extended to cover too much 
that is necessary to make legislative de- 
cisions of great substantive importance 
to the American people. Proper dis- 
closure to appropriate committees is a 
vital safeguard against Government 
adoption of positions and policies of un- 
known and potentially dangerous impli- 
cations. Congress cannot bo expected to 
function effectively if it is not acquainted 
with information about a particular sub- 
ject in essentially the same detail that 
is in fact in the possession of the 
Executive. 

Adoption of this proposal, S. 2224, will 
make available to Congress information 
absolutely essential if we are to fulfill our 
obligation to the people of this country. 
It will strengthen the balance of respon- 
sibility between the Executive and the 
legislature by promoting trust and rea- 
soned judgment on matters relating to 
the national interest. ' 

The second proposal- -the Stennis- 
Mansficld resolution, Senate Joint Rcso- 


lcm. The, fact that Congress has not de- 
clared war since the Second World War 
ended in 1945, despite the many conflicts 
and near conflicts wc have engaged in, 
raises the question of who has the power 
to begin the wars we fight. Senate Joint 
Resolution 95 is not an attempt to re- 
write the Constitution. The Constitution 
lodges in the Congress the power to de- 
clare war, and throughout our history 
the Congress has been recognized as the 
f nly branch which could declare wars. 
'This power to declare war is not out- 
moded simply because we have grown 
from an America composed of Thirteen 
Colonies and separated from the rest of 
the world by an impenetrable sea barrier 
to an international leader, or which is 
outdated by modern warfare. As Sen- 
ator Stennis stated v/lien introducing 
this resolution. - 

I remember I was standing at tlie desk 
which Is behind me now when the news came 
Into this Chamber that troops had been 
ordered to land in Korea. I knew that this 
was the first time in our history a delib- 
erate decision had been made to land 
troops, an army, in a war against another 
nation without a declaration or war by the 
Congress of the United States, 

Senate. Joint Resolution 95 is an at- 
tempt to delineate more clearly the war 
powers of the executive and the legis- 
lative branches. At the same time, it 
would insure that the decision to go to 
war, a decision too massive and too im- 
portant to be decided by one man, would 
again become the collective judgment of 
the President and the elected represen- 
tatives of the American people. The reso- 
lution guards the powers of the President 
and the security of the Nation by out- 
lining very carefully those.. emergency 
situations in which the President may 
commit American troops to combat 
abroad. At the same time, the resolution 
safeguards the right of the Congress to 
declare war by placing a time limit on 
this commitment of troops. The time 
limit, 30 days, is long enough to avert a 
disaster, but short enough so that if a 
full-scale war is to be begun, the Con- 
gress too will be required to authorize 
it. 

Finally, in placing this resolution be- 
fore the Congress, Senator Stennis has 
made a significant contribution to what 
ought to be a long, serious discussion, 
and a protracted study, by the Senate, 
the Congress, and in fact, the whole Na- 
tion, in what the future role of the Con- 
gress and the President ought to be in 
the declaration of war. It is a study 
which the Congress has long shoved 
aside, and which has not been resolved 
satisfactorily in the entire history of our 
Nation. The possibilities for total an- 
nihilation today, and the volatile and 
dangerous situation of the world today 
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By T.OM WERT/, 
Tribune-Review Staff Writer 
When the federal government tells 
you it spends ICO million dollars each 
year on agricultural research, il may, 
in fact, he spending only 50 million. 

When it says it receives and expends 
80 million dollars lo study the impact of 
foreign imports on the American 
market, it may be spending only 45 
million on that project. 

When it says that the total education- 
al budget for the year 1970 was 30 
billion dollars, the actual money ex- 
pended for educational purposes may 
have been two billion short of that 
amount. 

Where’s the other money going? Some 


The man is William B. Richardson, a Appeals which is expected to decide 


52-year-old Grecnsburg resident, student 
of Constitutional law, husband, father of 


any day now whether, the case is of 


three, a ^theS SThMi W' 7° 

government employe and former insur- , 11 ' dnt . ■ , 1 lR 7 n ft ?, S by 

ancc manager who presently makes ‘ a n three f< J S e ;!™ eI -. It the case gets; o 
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the point of discussing merits, he said, 
the court will have, no choice but to 
declare the Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1919 unconstitutional. It is 
through that Congressional act that the 


living by investigating cases for the 
Westmoreland County Public Defender’s 
Office. • ..... 

Massive Fraud ■ w u w 

Richardson believes firmly that the government manipulates the budget, to 
unaccounted for, secret maintenance of allow for secret spending, 
a. clandestine agency, such as the CIA, What motivates Richardson? And' 
violates the United States Constitution what is his overriding concern on CIA 
in a number of respects and reduces (lie spending? 

government, to a deliberate perpetration With only traces of ins southern ac- 
nucu „ ,n« uu,n j-,.,,,,,; : oo.ne of a ma , ssivc fraud a S aillst ^ Ameri- cent showing here and there, Richard- 

. of it, or all. of if, is going to support the cad P eo P- e - son maClS clear ihat. he is both 

super-secret Central Intelligence in ivo/, Ixiclicii clson, then a claims repulsed sue! frightened by what the 
Agency (CIA) which carries out clas- manager tor an insurance company, put CIA is purportedly doing with public 
sifieci, clandestine projects • all over the 115 P C| son_al success on the block, so to money, 
world in the. name of national security. 

But just how much money is expend- 
ed, from which regular government 
agency the money is taken, and the na- 
ture and scope of secret work it sup- 
ports, no one outside of the very tight 
inner circle 
knows. . 


speak, and filed suit against the govern- I n h»ren*I"' Wrnna 
ment in an attempt to force the U.S. ‘ <. T LVh,; •} , ,, h 

nwnrv iwn.vivnLi m ' 1 f ed it s inherently WTO 


Treasury Department to slop publics- * icci us «“««•«% wrong and the 
lion of what he regarded as a ’ be - sa ? d r lt '* 011 ? 

fraudulent accounting of public spend- S md f f cd m wlernational 

ing because the government admittedly J°mnr , k7w P0U ^ • W bu / ,l i S 

-- - — -o— , „ ,, f quite another thing lo use hidden funds 

of government really did not lift all the money if spent and, to trv to direct the thin kin? of vour own 

. ..moreover, purposely distorted accounts people.” ’ ° * • 

it . . r< of 2,1 ,istecI expenditures to hide from . And that lie said is what the CIA -m- 

hllrmtie System The public what it allocates to the CIA. poors to be dob^ 

The CIA is the only United States. ••.- Specifically, Richardson claims it vio 
government agency 
Congressional statut 


tit: uijiy uxiiuju aiaies. ^ hu- ■ , , 

c* which is immune by Jates Article I, Section 9, Clause 7 of the „S^? n , said - lu '\ con 7 rn rfiachcd 

atute from making a United States Constitution which stales 7 PV", 1 . f , and a ce termination 

public accounting of how it gets 0 r . dearly that ,* . . . No money shall b f challenge when it was 
spends public tax money. The secrecy drawn from the Treasury, but in ,, ,.j. d c "'. yems ago bj' the New 

c.f its receipts and expenditures’ is main- consequence of appropriations made by A® 1 * VyiSf , a ' ia ““"Pa™ magazine 

tained through a very intricate system la w; and a regular statement and ac- “ ] at . H 1 ® as ' lllld ei writing hundreds 

of federal' budgeting wherein the bud- count of the receipts and expenditures . “"duns thioughout the United 
gets of hundreds of unrelated federal a!1 public money shall be published 77;’’ among them the National . 
•mneins — ranging from agriculture to from time to time.” 1 . S.ndenl Association, m an c.fort to con- 


agencies 
medical research 


purposely f The Merits' 


troi public thinking. 


inflated to- hide perhaps billions of since 19S7, he has been to the United were operating hi he mic of ^ ntei-iort 1 
dollars diverted to the CIA by mampu- States District Court, the Third Circuit (meaning within the UnUed ialcs and 
lations within ihe government’s Budget Court of Appeals, and the United States its possessions), he said d 

JjlUGclU. • Rnnrfimii Pniirf sinrl io nnw in ljk ■ u ' 9 i. __ , 


cuiu jjcu m - nave oeen written m turned -down each step of the way on' . 
recent years about the functions of the procedural matters relating to court - 
CIA and its role m a free society, only jursidieCion arid like issues. At no time 
■one individual questioning the CIA’s- un- have the courts, ■ as yet, reached a 
accoiijiuioihty and its purpose in decision on what lawyers call “the 
Ameuca has seen fit to chaHonge-..its merits ,, of the case, j.e., whether the’ 
existence legally, through the courts, in CIA funding method violates the. Consti- 
what may become one of the most con- tutioii. 
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Although we usually view the political 
and social scene from a different 
viewpoint, we find ourselves in accord 
/ ■ with Columnist Marianne Means in the 
; belief that 110 people are a lot of 
individuals to keep a secret. 

We believe a lot of others would agree- 
-especially if it were explained that tbs 
. 110 were all members of congress. 

1 The reference is to the Columnist’s 
J piece on the proposal that the Central 

• Intelligence Agency be required to give 
; routine briefings of its activities to the 
: Armed Services and Foreign Relations 

• committees of the House and Senate, 
v The proposal has been made by the 

V Hon. Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, 

• fourth ranking Republican on the Senate 

• Foreign Relations Committee whose 

• chairman is the Hon. J. William 
: Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas. 

• .At the present time the CIA is 
required to give such reports omyto’: five 
subcommittees of the two houses, these 
including only the senior members of 
the four standing’ committees. 

Quite naturally the heads of CIA (to* 
say nothing of the boys down in the 
field) are quaking in their boots at the 
thought of 110 members of congress 
being made privy to their activities and 
this is not strange for if there was one 
f fact on which there was any .general 
I agreement in the recent Pentagon 
. Papers hassle it was that Washington, 
D.C., was about the loosest place in the 
: world when considered from the 
;■ secrecy -security viewpoint. 

One can easily imagine the confusion 
; that would exist as DO members of 
r congress rushed from the. multi-exits of 


the State Department to -the taxi • 
- l stations in an effort to be the first to hold 
a press conference after receiving 
something hot like the CIA employment 
- of the Indochina mountain people to 
i ; locate Chinese launch sites. 

/ ' We would venture the guess that CIA 
might as well close up shop if required 


1 .limit ©rest 

110 members of congress, considering . STATINTL 
also the fact that most of them would 
have a husband and - of wife. 

CIA not only has the difficult problem 
of furnishing information and 
intelligence to the President, .but . it 
frequently appears that it faces the task 
of justifying its existence and activities 
to a large portion of the 43,0 members of 
congress. It is rather difficult to 
accomplish .such a mission when such : 
activities are supposed to be known only 
within the organization. 

To its other difficulties, Central 
Intelligence has the problem of 
recruiting personnel-commonly known 
as agents-and this is about as difficult 
as recruiting for the famous 82nd 
Airborne, even when the advertisement 
promises a five-day week, no k.p., and 
short orders in the mess halls at all 
hours, including a dish of foam. 

Perhaps we have seen too much of 
Mission Impossible ■ and the . electric 
wizardry of Barney and Jim', but the •' 

■ avid followers of this series should 
remember that the “Secretary will deny ' 
any knowledge” if any of the team gets 
caught with a hand in the cookie jar. 

This is the sort of decision which 
members of congress are required to 
make-and incidentally for which they 
are paid $47,500 per annum, plus fringe, 
benefits. We have become big boys now 
and face the necessity of making 
disagreeable decisions, of which this 
kind of business is one. ! 

The member of congress is 
responsible for the actions of the ' 
government. Equally as important, he 
or she is responsible for, .the 
disbursement of public funds. To this is 
added the responsibility for national 
defense, including methods. , 

The natural conflict ought to be 
apparent to all,. just as is the conflict 
within the mind of the President. 

Consequently we find it necessary to ask 
ourselves if the system can operate, but, 

: GIJ^RDP8O&O1,6O1iR<OaOlt(l0O8OOO1-5 
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. Sherman Cooper, long fcnown and admire 

tor his gooo common sense, has offered a good common 
•sense proposal to the -Congress, namely, that the National 
>>ecunty Act of 1947 be amended to require the Central / QTATINTI 
Intelligence Agency to keep the “germane” committees of blAIINIL 

t ic Congress “fully and currently” informed by means of 
. an ‘ 1 ‘,y ses m regular and. special reports” Incorporating the 
intelligence gathered by that agency. ° 

I he argument for the proposal is clear enough: Con- 
gress is entitled to the same information that the. executive 
receives in older to pass considered judgments on matters 
pertaining to its -responsibilities. And why not? Surpris- 
hie existing legislation does not specifically bar dis- 
semination of CIA-gatlicrcd intelligence to Congress, but - • 
neither dees it require that Congress be informed. So by 
a familiar bureaucratic process, the practice developed of 
using tms intelligence to brief the executive, leaving Con- 
? les r*. 01,1 u* Ihc cold to scrounge around and get what 
intelligence it could. This is one of the principal causes' of 
the. exclusion of the Congress from deciding on when to 
start wars and when to end them. Of course it retains the 
power of the purse, but few members of either House are 
courageous enough to stop a war by withholding funds— 

u leaves tnem open to the accusation that they are lettinr 

°Und r V ? L T’” Which Can at election «K 

?° peV a . mendmcnt . CIA information would 
’ Vi 1 ™ tC( * Congressional circulation. It would be made 
avanable to the. Senate and House Foreign Relations and S 
Aimea oci vices Committees, whose members could pass 
a ong pertinent portions to other legislators and staff mem- 
Deis wonaug on national security matters, subject to the 
norma! security requirements. 

Note, in contrast, how the' CIA reports are used under 
arran S ei '' en -' The President, for his purposes. 
l,ai^s a CfA report to, say, The New York Times' on say 
■ the I'OV proposals of the North Vietnamese Government’ 
l)ocs he President call in the .reporters and toll them 
candidly that here b a C7A report of general interest whS 
1 am divulging to ai: you? He does nothing of the kind 

rclion whv V al 1Cr pia> the leaking game. That is one 
icason^ why the executive prefers to hoard the information 

f' l„r i .’ h0 ! d U . floin th ® Congress: he wants to be able ' 
to le a, it when it serves his puipose to do so 

Hie damaging effects of this system arc obvious. The 
Congas ana the puohc are denied information on which 
v a decisions are based. The denial applies not only to 
Sflf 0 T 0a , bUt substantially to ail data except 

' wm ,*i ?■ C , IlOOS f S t0 sharc » which is always what 
Wl1 . bei! 1 efil: him politically by enhancing bis image and 
nmlcmg him look, if not infallible, at lean pretty close to 
it. Hie effect is to multiply errors as well as to hide them 
Ihc executive ado S the benefit of valuable feedback m 
the public and the press. . 

Senator Cooper has taken an important first step to limit 
the secrecy factor which bedevils our foreign relations 
Iiis remedy would broaden support for foreign policy and- 
.save us from involvement in another Indochina mess 
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PETER WILES 



International Affairs, April 1971. Reprinted by permission. 


The drop in morale in the United States is of deep concern to those, who look to 
American assistance for their security. The author of the essay * here writes of this with 
great sensitivity bat points to the problem of declining self-confidcnc.e that the Soviet 
Union faces as we'd. 7 he United States, however, he considers the more, vulnerable of the 
two - ; 'judged by last year's headlines'. While optimistic about the strength of the Ameri- 
can system he wonders whether the strains it is undergoing may not cause an abandon- 
ment of all of its present foreign policy. Professor Wiles holds the Chair of Russian 
Social and Economic Studies at the University of London. 
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/ou may remember that when Flora Poste, in 
Cold Comfort Farm, was summoning up strength 
ro deal with her Aunt Ada Doom, she read again 
and again in lire Higher Common Sense of the 
Abbe Fausse-Maigre, 'the chapter on “Preparing 
the Mind for the Twin Invasion by Prudence and 
Danng in Dealing with Substances not Included 
in the Outline” ’A 1 only -wish that, in dealing with 
our. subject, I too could have read the Higher 
Common Sense of the Abbe Fausse-Maigre. For 
I feel very much like a Mannerist painter, the 
traditional Iramc of whose canvas cannot contain 
his whole picture. True, ail the old elements of 
reality are still there, and as vigorous as ever. His 
art is. still fundamentally figurative in the old 
way, but here a form is absurdly elongated, there 
a inmiliar face has an unnatural pallor and, 
above all, the extremities of limbs spill out of (he 
canvas altogether. Many small things, in other 
words, are quite new, and their importance 
cannot be estimated. 

Some of these ‘substances not included in .the 
outline’ make it much more doubtful whether an 
imperial Power can any longer mobilize its own 
peopiC and resources for imperial purposes. 
Nationalism, certainly, remains very strong in- 
deed, stronger for instance than Communism. 
We cannot doubt that nations will still fight for 
.their independence and territorial integrity, even 
for the liberation of ‘irredentas’ on their borders. 
But what about putting our troops in Berlin, 
Saigon, Prague or Singapore, where nationalism 

* A revised version of a Iccairc given at Chatham House. 

1 Stella Gibbons, Cold Comfort Farm, Chapter 20. 


is only indirectly involved ? For how long in this 
permissive and cynical age will any people have 
the moral self-confidence to do such things? 

Self-confidence is the key. An imperialist 
government has to feel a great historic righteous- 
ness about what it docs, and the citizens of its 
core nationality must share much of this feeling. 
There must of course be adequate numbers of 
people, and. an adequately productive economy; 
but the will to mobilize, and (be willingness to be 
mobilized, are far more important, and since 
men are moral beings that will rests upon self- 
righteousness. 

Now it is obvious that this self-righteousness 
and this will have fallen in Britain to levels so low 
that we have become almost quite unusable for 
imperial purposes. What I ask you to consider is 
how far the US and Soviet peoples have gone 
along the same road. For the old-fashioned cold 
war between the two old-fashioned super-powers 
is still the most important international tension; 
indeed most of the other tensions concern us 
British not directly but only in so far as they 
concern these two. 

Having married an American citizen, and 
being a professor, 1 am often in the United States, 
and all my work contacts - though perhaps only 
half of my social contacts - are with students and 
professors. From this unrepresentative viewpoint, 
which is also far too much the viewpoint of the 
journalists we read, the situation is very frighten- 
ing indeed. A large and growing number of 
young and. educated people have found an 
answer to William James’ desperate question, 


... onsstinuecT 
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CHIEF JUSTICE Warren 
Burger is an unco replicated 
mail who greets late-night: 
visitors guni u hand. It is 
tho duty of every citizen, he 
wrote in his dissent ont he 
Pentagon Papers, “taxi driv- 
ers, justices and the ‘New 
York Times to report stolon, 
property to responsible offi- 
cers.” It is good, old-fash- 
ioned morality, and there is 
nothing wrong with it ex- 
cept that it is simple-minded 
as the following stories re' 
veal: 

Story number on a is as 
follows: In the fall of 1834, 


no van, 
World 


Gen. William J.Do 
American hero of 
War I and later chief of the 
World Wav II espionage or- 
ganization known as OSS, t 
wrote a memorandum to 
President Roosevelt. In this 
•memorandum, Donovan sug- 
gested establishment of a 
postwar “centralized intelli- 
gence 

The letter was stamped 
“Top Secret” and sent to the 
While House, eleven copies 
being retained in Donovan’s 
files. While Mr, Roosevelt J 
was considering Donovan’s 
idea, F.8I Director ,T. Edgar 
Hoover obtained one of tho 
copies and gave it to a 
Washington reporter for the 
Chicago Tribune named 
Walter Trahan. 

Trohan denounced Dono- 
vau’t pirn in print as "an all 
powerful intelligence service 
... to pry into the lives of 
•citizens.” Ho explained that 
it would have “secret funds 
for spy work along the lines 
of ... luxury living de- 
scribed in the novels of E. 
Phillips Oppenheim.” 



CONGRESS chimed in. 
One congressman took the 
floor to say that the Dono- 
van plan was another “indi- 
cation that the New Deal, 
like Simon Degree, wauls to 
own us, body and soul.” 

In the uproar, Donovan’s 
ambition to keep OSS (with 
himself as its chief) a part 
of the U.S. government was 
■ ended. 

So much for story one. 
Story two is more recent. A 
. few weeks ago, the North 
Vietnamese delegation to 
the Paris peace talks pro- 
. posed to return U.S. prison- 
ers of war on condition that 
. President Nixon announce a' 
date for withdrawal of 
' Americans. The proposal 
put the president on the 
spot. He had been saying 
that return of our prisoners 
was a condition to get out 


Should he go before the 
American people and soy lie 
was refusing the offer of our 
■prisoners because the gov- 
ernment. of Them and Ky — 
a f ter all .these years still 
didn’t have a reasonable 
chance to survive? 

What the President did, 
instead, was to cause a mem- 
orandum to be leaked from 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency to the New York 
Times. The memorandum 
was an analysis of the North 
Vietnamese propose.]. It 
called the proposal a trap, a 
snare and a delusion. It 
helped take the President 
off the spot. 

NOW WlIAT are the les- 
sons from these two stories? 
Jf it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to report stolen prop- 
erty, as the Chief Justice 
says, does this duty extend 
to J. Edgar Hoover? Or is he 
entitled to a higher duly-— in 
this instance to prevent the 
formation of a government 
agency which he thought 
might rival his own? If Hoo- 
ver is entitled to a higher 
•duty — isn’t Dan Ellsberg en- 
titled to argue that he stole 
the Pentagon papers out of 
a higher duty, and isn’t the 
New York Times entitled to 
argue that it received them 
out of a higher duty? 

If it is the duty of newspa- 
pers not to print confiden- 
tial government papers, 
what are the newspapers to 
do with confidential papers 
the P resident wants 
printed? 

Does the Chief Justice be- 
lieve that when Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson announced the 
other day that the Russians 
had some new holes in the 
ground, he was revealing in- 
formation gained from per- 
sonal observation? Isn’t it 
more likely that somebody 
at the Pentagon gave .Sena- 
tor Jackson the content of a 
secret document? 

It’s bard to know where to 
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loss the South Vietnamese 
government: bad a reason- 


terrible simplifier. like a 
gun in the night. 
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Congi'ess, which is in an >„u \r , 

*» »•„<*?* *«• 

agency’s operations * lhe 

lipped to be effective’ bZ ‘ 1 *" d °”‘ 
critics think )c , But some of its 

Give* it thrower to 2“ * • Secr «* 

government accountable? ^ lnV!Slbie 

tack the pS 1 nT 0Sal ! ) - 0ffWefl «‘~ 
pies Ron Tr 1 6om different an- 

' kr&^^ss 

sssjs,?“ »i>p.p P .-i=ii.»f™rs 

»sie line itmwcin ll “ b "‘ iaa * 

now concealed) gen f Hfr X !f^ eS are 
introduced lecislaH tfoid Case has 
CIA from fina^cin ° prohibit 'he 

operation in a tbbd fli'7' cnuntry ^ 

't “A la doi„ s iuTZ y Z U . ,he 
Laos). Senator Sen John r ^ 1S1S ln 
is a -former amh^f' , Cooper, who 

the CIA, neverthelp ft ° r Md friend] y to 

pi-io«; ;,S ll td ss* «* “poo- 

tnbuted in f u y tn M 1 1 - yscs d i«- 
mittees in Comn-o e 3eIe vanl com- 
executive brand,. Th“ Would', ‘° 

M amendment to the NetSVeSiv 

Poo“l s “a?a “” c «» PW- 

00 at tie executive 


branch, which 

very suspicious of M-® hfls becom e 

m foreign affairs thifwwld o(J th “* s 
b e impossible under the n f t]lerv/lse 
C t> a ares s’ Z r pollution. 

stand able. After all ' fl'^n 38 " nder ' 
regards (lie lee i. slat! J ^ Co " stitu1i bn 
most important branch of ?m ihaps the 
ment, yet Conmesc ? f tile Sovcrn- 

what is goincr on in r° eS il0t evcn knnw 

thmg when it does W„ ? ° any ' 

war m Laos, for ex amnio h^bf? The 
by the CJA w iti,„ . J ’ nas been run 

PP°va I or even debate"® 8 ”® 1 ”* 1 **- 

teIi.3once h ag,, n ” «• » in- 
are exposed to C nn^ n • , actlvi fms 

How long would R b ?1011al Kcr,J1; inv? 

«* if th e ;°w^ e 8 T f £ r ts ^ se - 
gressionaj committees? Wr by con ‘ 

posals in l Con 1 g [ n e S Ks rai , S ° d r by theKG pro- 
their implications On i» 

the United States must fa, v ° n l hsl ? d - 
umys to gather intelligence " ^ 

Bays of Pig” 1 Wfly lies other 
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By DON WALTON 
Star Stalf Writer 
Sen. George McGovern Friday 
said he cannot envision any 
circumstance under which he, 
as president, would "commit 
American forces to combat” 
without a congressional 
declaration of war. '■ 

And, he said, he would hope 
that whoever is president at the 
end of the war in Vietnam 
would “adopt a very lenient 
amnesty policy” for American 
boys who refused to participate 
in the war out of conscience. 

That includes those who fled 
to Canada and those who were 
sent to prison for refusing to 
recognize the military draft, 
McGovern saicl. 

Applause Enthusiastic 
The South Dakota Democrat’s 
declarations both given in 
response to questioners — were 
enthusiastically applauded by a 
jammed reception crowd at a 
downtown hotel. 

McGovern, (he only an- ’ 
n 0 u n c e d I) c m ocr a tic' 
presidential candidate, cam- 
paigned in Lincoln and Omaha 
as he, kicked off a tlirce-day 
fei ay into Nebraska. 

Earlier, in Omaha, he praised 
President Nixon’s decision to 


McGovern took to the streets 
in both downtown Omaha and' 
Lincoln, shaking hands with 
shoppers. He lunched w i t h • 
Douglas County Democratic 
leaders in the Gale City and 
dined with Lancaster County 
Democratic women in the 
Capital City. 

Young Voters Numerous 
At a reception in Lincoln, 
attended by large numbers of 
potential new young voters, 
McGovern fielded questions on 
a host of subjects. 

The senator warned young 
people that “a lot of people, will 
do what they can to make it 
hard for you” to register to vote 
in the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion. 

They should be prepared to 
overcome any such obstacles 
and “Struggle to exercise your 
option,” lie declared. 

Curb On CIA Favored 
McGovern promTsScl to sup- 
port “a strong agricultural 
p r 0 g r a rn ’ ’ and told one 


questioner that Congress should / 

in- / 


strictly limit the CIA to 
-telligencc activities. 

“They should not he in the 
business of fomenting coups or 
d u m p i n g governments or 
assassination,” he insisted. 

His poor standing in the polls 


Callup or Mr. 
said.. 

And, the senator suggested, 
lie believes the eventual 
Democratic nominee "will be 
decided” in the primaries. 

Nebraska Key 

Nebraska -is a key contest fog 
him, he told newsmen in 
Omaha. 

“We’re, going to make a 
major effort in both Nebraska 
and South Dakota, and we 
expect to win both primaries,” 
McGovern said. 

An “all-out effort” will -also 
be mounted .in Wisconsin, lie 
promised, and “we expect to 
do very well” there. 

The departure of Sen, Harold 
Hughes of Iowa from the 
D c m 0 c ]■ a t i c presidential 
sweepstakes represents “a 
significant gain for me,” he 
said. 

“We tended to appeal to the 
s a m e constituency,” he 
noted. 

It is “too early” (o accurately 
assess the effect of Friday’s 
entry of Sen. Fred Harris of 
Oklahoma into the- presidential 
free-for-all, McGovern said. i 

He’ll Hit Economic Issues 

Long identified chiefly as an 
antiwar candidate McGovern 
said he will “zero in on 
economic issues” during coming 
weeks. His targets will include 
unemployment, farm prices and 
" r a m p a n t inflation, 


“We should permit the Chi- 
nese to work out this problem 
among themselves.” 

President Nixon’s trip to Chi- ! 
na “signals recognition of the: 
fact that the real government; 
is in Peking,” McGovern said. 

“We have maintained the; 
charade (of acting otherwise) i 
long enough.” : 

lie Sought Visit OK 

In a taped inlerview which 
will be telecast on Kli ON-TV 
and the Nebraska Educational 
Television N e t w o r k next 
Wednesday night at 9:30 p.m., 
McGovern revealed that lie re-, 
quested to visit China five 
years ago. 

His request received no offi- 
cial response, the senator said, 
but now that China has opened 
its borders to some American, 
visitors, he would like to go. 

McGovern will travel to Lau- 
rel and Norfolk Saturday for 
meetings with farmers and 
party leaders in northeast Ne- 
braska, then return to Omaha 
for a reception with labor 
leaders. 

On Sunday, the senator wil 
mine the vote-rich Democrat! 
precincts of Omaha through t 
series of private meetings, a 
campaign dinner and ail after- 
neon reception at Elmwood 
Park. 


. . y “ ~ 
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Keeping Tabs 

The problem of making Congress 
privy to the operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency without impairing 
its effectiveness is not a simple one. 
The. .CIA has traded on this circum- 
stance in the past, using it to head off 
any serious move for congressional 
surveillance of CIA operations and 
spending. 

Some reasonable compromise 
ought to be arrived at, however. In 
recent years it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the super-secret 
agency — ■ so secret that Congress had 
only the roughest idea of its expendi- 
tures and virtually no information 
about what it did until after the fact — - 
engages in clandestine activity about 
which the most serious questions can 

be raised There have been indications 
thaUhe CIA may manipulate internal 
affairs of other countries and even 
engage in military operations — all 
wit iout the knowledge, let alone the 
consent, of Congress. 

As noted above, the difficulties 
posed by the nature and function of the 
CIA are not the sort that can be easily 
deal. with. The intelligence agency 
cannot be an open book; that would 
render it ineffective. It would be 
unrealistic to make public reports on 
wnat the CIA is currently involved in. 

The bill introduced by 'Sen. John 
Gherman Cooper of Kentucky would not 
demand this, however. It would, 
lequire that Congress, through its 
appropriate committees, be kept 
informed by being supplied with 
current CIA activity reports. Cooper’s 
rationale m offering the legislation is 
sound: he argues that at present 
Congress must make important 
national security judgments without 
having access to anything like all the 
pertinent data. 


Cooper’s is not the only bill to 
' address itself to this subject. In a 
concerted effort to bring the matter to 
head, Sens. Clifford P, Case of New 
Jersey and George McGovern of South 
Dakota also introduced measures. 
Three offered by Case are designed, he 
told his colleagues, “to place some 
outside control on what has been the 
free-wheeling operation of the execu- 
tive branch in carrying on foreign 
policy and even waging foreign wars.” 
McGovern’s bill would let Congress in 
on how much is spent by the CIA, and 
would bar the present practice of 
concealing an undetermined amount of 
CIA funds in appropriations for other 
agencies. 

Congress ought clearly to proceed 
with care in evaluating these 
measures. It must steer a course 
between the advantages of having 
more knowledge on which to base 
foreign policy decisions .and the 
drawbacks of exposing sensitive 
intelligence operations to scrutiny. 
This will be difficult, but it is not 
impetus of legislative proposals. Some- 
how the dangerous practice of treat-, 
ing the CIA as is it were wholly exempt 
from review must be halted. 


(/ 
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“Nobody knows how much use Central 
Intelligence Agency spends* or what it 
actually does. Not even Congress.” _ 
The quotation is from an editorial m 
The As'neville Citizen and it is a 
statement with which we bog leave to 
disagree- vehemently. 

Had The Citizen said no American, 
including members of Congress, knew 
what the CLA did or how much it spent, 
we would have been inclined to agree. 
But without such a qualification we 
cannot. 

We dare say that- (he fellows down on 
the American desk at the Russian 
center on Red Square know within a few 
bucks how much money CIA has to 
spend and-of greater ._ seriousness- 
. pretty much whet the CIA people are 
: doing most ‘of the time. 

, what The Citizen seems to be 
overlooking, however, is that tbeCJA is 
supposed to be a combination of 
intelligence agencies, an outgrowth (as 
we remember it) from the OSS which 
Col. “Wild Bill’ Donnovan organized 
: back during or just prior to the entry of 
’ the U.S. in World War II. 

* The Citizen-devoted as its editors are 
to the right of the people to know -rather 
gloatingly points out that si! this is to be 
changed and that Congress is to got 
access to CIA reports as well as its 
aporepriations and expenditures. 

If the CIA hasn’t already been ‘done 
in’ by some of our loyal Americans wno 
passed on the nuclear experiments, or 
by people like Kim Philby, a Britisner 
who sold out to Moscow when a student 
and rose to ; be . chief of British 
counterintelligence, it has the coup de 
grace from such congressional 
legislation. 


W s H 

V 


Of"'eou'i;so7' v/e know how much the 
Russians knew tip to the point where a. 
yokel in the House of Commons 
threatened to speak on the matter 
•unless something was done about Kim, 
and after a certain point, he was given 
nothing important-although he once 
held a" higher security classification in 
the CIA hails than General Leslie 
Groves (who beaded the atomic bomb 
project). 

We don’t have any friends at CIA. We y 
don’t know whether it lias accomplisaeci 
anything or not. We know it apparently 
has spent a lot of money. But it is a 
cardinal principle in intelligence (spy) 
work -that nobody knows anyone except 
his immediate superior auu ms single 
(or perhaps rarely) multiple lower 
contacts. 

Boy, old 007 James Bond would really 
shudder if he Smew that Teddy Boy 
Kennedy, Wild Willie Fulbright and 
some of the others' knew bom v.mo be 
was and .what he did for a living, 
because, if any one thing has been 
shown in the Times-Post-government 
business it is that Washington is about 
the loosest and talkingest town in the 

* Senator Clifford P. Case of New -J 
Jersey would limit covert use of funds 
and place some “outside control on 
these “free wheeling” operations of the ■ 
executive in foreign policy. 

This would just be ducky, but- we 
suggest that Senator Case take a few 
minutes off and examine the 
Constitution to see where it places the 
responsibility for foreign affairs. 

Over in Moscow old Kim must be . 
having a good laugh at hist one, / 
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Congress Turns to the CIA 
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Congress, in its continuing Vietnam-Inspired 
effort to break the Executive’s near monopoly of 
/powers in foreign affairs, is now tackling the 
v Central Intelligence Agency. This is understand- 
able, and was to be expected, too. The agency’s 
powers are great— or so one suspects; no one 
representing the public is really in a position to 
know. Yet because it operates under virtually 
absolute secrecy, it does not receive even that 
incomplete measure of public scrutiny which the 
Defense and State Departments undergo. 

The proposals in Congress affecting the CIA 
fall into two categories. Those in the first category 
start from the premise that the CIA is essentially 
an operations agency and an ominous one, which 
is beyond public control and which must somehow 
be restrained— for the good of American foreign 
policy and for the health of the American demo- 
cratic system alike. 

So Senator Case has introduced legislation to 
prevent CIA from financing a second country’s 
military operations in a third country (e.g., Thais 
in Laos) and to impose on the agency the same 
limitations on disposing of “surplus" military 
materiel as are already imposed on Defense. The 
thrust of these provisions is to stop the Executive 
from doing secretly what the Congress has for- 
bidden it to do openly. Unquestionably they would 
restrict Executive flexibility, since the government 
would have to justify before a body not beholden 
to it the particular actions it wishes to take. The 
'advantage to the Executive would be that the 
Congress would then have to share responsibility 
for the actions undertaken. Since these actions 
Involve making war and ensuring the security of 
Americans, if not preserving their very lives, we 
cannot see how a serious legislature can evade 
attempts to bring them under proper control. 

V Senator McGovern’s proposal that all CIA ex- 

penditures and appropriations should appear in 
the budget as a single line item is another matter. 
Ho ' argues that taxpayers could then decide 
whether they wanted to spend more or less on 
intelligence than, say, education. We wonder, 
though, whether a serious judgment on national 
priorities, or on CIA’s value and its needs, can be 
based on knowing just its budget total. In that 
figure, critics might have a blunt instrument for 
polemics but citizens would not have the fine 
instrument required for analysis. 

J In Hie House, • Congressman Badillo recently 
offered an amendment to confine the CIA to 




gathering and analyzing Intelligence. This is the 
traditional rallying cry. of those who feel, either 
that the United States has no business running 
secret operations or that operational duties warp 
intelligence production. The amendment, unen- 
forceable anyway under existing conditions, lost 
172 to 46, but floor debate on it did bring out a 
principal reason why concerned legislators despair 
of the status quo: Earlier this year House Armed v / 
Services chairman Hebert simply abolished the 
10-man CIA oversight subcommittee and arrogated 
complete responsibility to himself. Congressman 
Badillo 'is now seeking a way to reconstitute the 
subcommittee. This is a useful sequence to keep 
in mind when the agency's defenders claim, as 
they regularly do, that CIA already is adequately 
overseen by the Congress. 

Between these proposals and Senator Cooper’s, V 
however, lies a critical difference. Far from re- 
garding CIA as an ominous operational agency 
whose work must be checked, he regards it as an 
essential and expert intelligence agency whose 
“conclusions, facts and analyses” ought to-be dis- 
tributed “fully and currently” to the germane 
committees of Congress as well as to the Executive 
Branch. He would amend the National Security 
Act to that end. His proposal is, in our view, the 
most interesting and far-reaching of the lot. 

To Mr. Cooper, knowledge is not only power but 
responsibility. A former ambassador, he accepts — 
perhaps a bit too readily— that a large part of 
national security policy is formulated on the basis 
of information classified as secret. If the Congress 
is to fulfill its responsibilities in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, he says, then it must have available 
the same information on which the Executive acts 
and not as a matter of discretion or chance but 
of right. Otherwise Congress will find itself again 
and again put off by an Executive saying, as was 
said, for instance, in the ABM fight, “if you only 
knew what we knew . . ” Otherwise Congress will 
forever be running to catch up with Executive 
trains that have already left the station. 

The Cooper proposal obviously raises sharp 
questions of Executive privilege and of Executive 
prerogative m foreign policymaking — to leave 
aside the issue of keeping classified information 
secure. But they are questions which a responsible 
Congress cannot ignore. We trust the Cooper 
proposal will become a vehicle for debating them 
in depth— and in public, too. 
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• By Janies' Wrighlson j 

McCInlclw N(!W,|)3!)Srs Slatf- Writer.' ' ; 

LOS ANGELES — Pledging to end: 
the war in Vietnam and to “restore! 
truth in government,” Republican 
Rep. Paul N. McCloskey Jr. Friday an- 
nounced lie will run in the California 
primary election against Richard M. 
Nixon next June. 

He said he wiU ask California Re- 
publicans to vote for a slate of nomi- 
nee's for delegates pledged to his can-- 
didacy at the Republican National 
Convention in 1072. 

Gov. Ronald Reagan has said he. 
will lead a delegation pledged to Nix- . 
on at the convention. 

McCloskcy, in press conferences 
here and in San Francisco, expressed 
.grave concern for the Litre of the 
Republican parly. 

“Under the present policy of the 
President, vice president and attor- 
ney general the Republican Party is 
• dying both nationally and here in Cal- 
ifornia,” lie said. 

He called for a party platform and 
candidates who could appeal to. young 
.voters.' 

He said his party cannot survive 
. unless it can attract “the idealism, en- 
thusiasm, and energies' of the finest; 
young people in the nation.” 

The lean, dark haired 43-year-old 
decorated Korean War veteran, a. 
colonel . in the Marine reserve, prom- 
ised lie would not run a “single issue 
campaign” based on ending the war. ; 

JTc pledged: 

— To “restore truth in government. ' 

— To “return to historic Republican 
moral commitments on social issues: 
rather than the present “Southern- 
Strategy'.” 

— A restoration of "judicial excel- 
lence and independence.”- (An appar- 
ent reference to Nixon’s recent ap- 
pointment;; to the Supreme Court.) 

' — To limit the CIA operations to- 

gathering intclligoncc.rather than be- 
. poRijflS i n v o lved Jn intprnal affairs of 
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other nations, as it did in the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. 

A “more responsible and effec- 
tive economic policy.” 

— A “new set of priorities in areas 
of rural and urban revitalization of 
. the environment.” 

McCloskcy tied his proposals for 
ending the war to He return of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. , 

The young Marine who burlier this 
year angered the Republican leader- 
ship by saying one way to get. fid of a 
President who wiilnot end an “immo- 
ral. war” is to “impeach him,” sail he 
thinks his platform will attract new 
voters to the Republican party and 
will persuade ’ Democrats to re- 
register as Republicans. 

McCloskev's decision to head a 
slate of delegates in the. California 
primary came as no surprise to politi- 
cal observers. 

On March 19, speaking to the liber- 
al Republican Ripen society in Pos- 
ton, ho said ho would enter primaries 
in Ho 17 states which have them, if 
the President did not change his poli- 
cy on the Vietnam war, and if no oth- 
er Republican challenged the Presi- 
dent. 

McCloskey's announcement was 
taken here as more than an empty 
declaration. 

He has promise of financial support 
from Republican industrialist Norton 
Simon, and Baltimore businessman 
Henry Niles who is chairman 'of Busi- 
ness Executives Mere, for Vietnam 
Peace. ...... ... 

Political observers say an antiwar 
argument for a decorated Marine to a 
, war-weary people is not to be dis- 
counted. 

Several aides to leading Democrats 
were at .the press conference' as o!>. 
servers. - ■ 

■ McClosekcy’s first claim to political . 
fame was when he sunk the “Good 
Ship Lollypop”. in a special election. in 


nl District, San luaTcoToumy, uole:u.- 
ihg Shirley Temple Black when she 
' sought to continue the state’s phe- 
nomenon' of actors becoming politi- 
cians. • 

• McCloskcy supporters fee! Ins prin- 
cipal strengths are an incisive mind 
and determination. 

Friends say ho is recruiting a stable, 
of export;; — - men from universities 
around his subinbnn San Francisco 
congressional district — to give him a 
crash education on an array of issues 
which will appeal to young people. 

His backers have opened a store 
front office in Washington, PC, three 
blocks from the Capitol on. Peun-.yl- 
vniiia Avenue. 
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By WARD SINCLAIR 

' Ccericr-.U’Wnal ft Times Stnff Wrilor 

WASHINGTON— Jii . another move 
aimed at reasserting congressional 
authority, Sen. John Sherman Cooper 
introduced legislation • yesterday, that 
/would require the executive branch to 
' regularly share its intelligence reports 
with Congress. 

” Cooper’s bill, amending the National 
Security Act of 3 9-17, calls on the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
io “fully and currently” keep, ap- 
propriate congressional committees 
apprised of security mttaers. 
r The Kentucky Republican said he had 
planned to introduce such a measure last 
year, but that it was sidetracked by other 
activities of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

He acknowledged, however, that new 
motivation came from the ongoing 
debate over newspaper publication of the 
so-called Pentagon papers, the extensive 


-Informing Congress not forgidden 

g‘U think the prospects for passage arc 
good,” lie said. “H would have an ef- 
fect on the increased declassification of 
documents ... it would ho, along the 
lines of establishing the standards the 
Supreme Court referred to” in its de- 
cision last week that allowed newspapers 
to resume publication of the Pentagon 
papers. 

.Cooper said the 19-17 security act did 
not prohibit the CIA from giving Con-, 
gross the same intelligence data that it 
provides the executive branch. But, ho 
added, it did not specifically call for such 
action, cither. 

"Oh, wc have gone to the CIA and had 
briefings and the CIA lias been helpful, 
Ir.t it is not a matter of how that they 
must provide the information to Con- 
gress,” he said. ’ ' 

His amendment, he saicl, would require 


;•* Wants Congress to have all Information 

l Cooper said his intention is to help 
provide Congress with sufficient and 
adequate background intelligence in- 
formation — the same data avaiable to the 
executive — for making decisions in. the 
foreign policy field, 

’■ “Wc in Congress are called upon to 
support these activities with men and 
money; there is the possibility of 
engaging in commitments with other 
nations that could lead to combat — this 
Ji as been ' the source of confrontation 
between the executive and the legisla- 
tive,” he said. 

y s Z hope this amendment can lead to 
more harmonious relations between the 
two .'branches of government.,” he added. 

-The Kentucky senator said he felt that 
i recent disclosure of the Pentagon papers 
\J Showed ‘‘we didn’t get the information” 
jr'Aled to assist Congress in determining 
its support of successive administrations 
in’, prosecuting the Vietnam involvement. 

IGqoper said he had not notified the 
..While House in advance of his action yes- 
terday. lie speculated that the Nixon ad- 
ministration might resist his- proposal, 
but he feels it will have considerable sup- 
p or Lin Congress.. . _ _ . 


so-called Pentagon papers, the extensive p le ciA to keep the Senate Armed Scr- 
classifiecl. study of the roots of IJ.S, j v j ces anc ] Foreign Affairs Committees and 
involvmcnl in the Vietnam War. their counterparts in the House regularly 
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briefed on security matters. 

-Cooper said the intelligence apparatus 
of the government on occasion has ap-. 
peered before these committees upon re- 
quest, but he said there were other times 
when such had not been the case. 

-VI am aware of when we on the For- 
eign Relations Committee asked for in- 
formation from both Presidents-— John- 
son and Nixon — and it didn’t come or it 
came too late,” he noted. 

He also mentioned that the Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman, Sen. J. 
William Fulbright, I)-Ark., ' had tried 
without success some time ago to get the 
administration to turn over the Pentagon 
papers. 

Cooper’s action yesterday was another ■ 
in a series he has spearheaded during the 
past several years in an attempt to reas- 
sert the constitutional role of Congress 
in sharing foreign policy decisions with : 
the executive branch. • j 

These efforts have included the Cooper-* 
Church amendment on Cambodia, the S 
national-commitments resolution, and a j 
scnsc-of-the Senate resolution limiting 
the presidential field of military action j 
in Laos and Thailand. 
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' By RICHARD DURMAN 
Chief Washington Correspondent 
of (he Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, July S - Sen- 
ator John Sherman Cooper 
(Rep.), K cntucky, has obtained 
strong bipartisan backing for a 
proposal to require the Central 
Intelligence Agency to report to 
•Congress as well as to the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Cooper, a moderate opponent 
of the Vietnam War and of the 
antiballistic missile system, in- 
troduced his' proposal yesterday 
as an amendment to the Nation- 
al Security Act of 19-17, which 
created the Department of De- 
fense, the National Security 
Council and the CIA. 

Senators S t u a r t Symington 
<D e m.), Missouri, J. William 
Fulbright (D e m.), Arkansas, 
and Jacob K. J a v i t s (Rep.), 
New York, announced their 

; support for the measure on the. 
Senate floor. Fulbright spoke of 
holding hearings- on the propos- 
al. 

Symington, chairman of a for- 
eign relations subcommittee on 
overseas commitments, told of 
difficulties he had had in ob- 
taining full information about 
secret U.S. military prepara- 
tions and operations abroad, in- 
cluding the clandestine warfare 
being conducted in Laos. 

Symington noted that he was 
a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions, Armed Services and Joint 
Atomic Energy committees. He 
said that his best information 
had been obtained from the last 
of these, attributing that fact to 
a requirement in the Atomic 
Energy Act that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission keen Con- 
gress "’fully and currently” in- 
formed. 

Cooper used that phrase in 
his proposed amendment on the 

1A. An aid said that Cooper 
had found CIA information gen- 
erally reliable on such matters 
as Soviet military preparedness 
and the Indochina War but had 
noted that- it was rendered only 
in response to specific ques- 
tions. 
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Unde r his amendment, the 
CIA would have to take the ini- 
tiative in sending Congress its 
analyses of problems of foreign 
policy and national security. 

The aid said that Cooper had 
been considering such a mea- 
sure for several years. He said j 
the publication of the Pentagon i 
papers had demonstrated once j 
more the value of CIA reports j 
a n d probably bad broadened j 
•support in Congress for a re- j 
quiremenl to make them avails- ; 
bio. j 

In a Senate speech. Cooper | 
proposed that the CIA be re- .’ 
quired to make regular and ' 
special reports to the House 
Armed Services and Foreign I J 
Affairs committees and to the j 
Senate Armed Services and ; 
Foreign Relations committees, j 
Additional special reports could ’ 
be requested by the commit- 
tees. 

Any member of Congress or. 
designated member of his staff' 
would have, access to the infor- 
mation. All such persons would 
be subject to security require- 
ments such as those in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Cooper said that the best in- 
formation should bs available 
to the Executive and Legisla- 
tive branches as a basis for na- 
tional decisions involving “vast 
amounts of money, the deploy- 
ment of weapons whoso purpose 
is to deter war yet can destroy 
all life on earth, the stationing 
of American troops in other 
countries and their use in com- 
bat, and binding commitments 
to foreign nations.” 


fielding foreign troops in Loas 
or elsewhere- ^without specific 
approval by Congress. 

Case said they were designed] 
.'“to place some outside control 
"on what lias been the free- 
wheeling operation of the Exec- 
■utive Branch in carrying on for- 
eign policy and even waging 
foreign wars.” 

Meanwhile, the House reject- 
ed a proposal that the Adminis- 
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be required to tell 




John Sherman Cooper 



what the military and CIA were 
..! doing in Laos. 

By a vote of 261 to 118, mem- 
bers tabled — and thus killed — 
a resolution introduced by Rep- 
resentative Paul N. McCloskey 
(Rep.), California, that would 
have ordered the Secretary of 
State to furnish the House, with 
the policy guidelines given to 
the U.S. ambassador in Laos. 

The ambassador has responsi- 
bility for overseeing the clan- 
destine military operations in] 
Laos aimed at assisting (he roy-j 
al Laotian government in its 
struggle with the Pathet Lao. 

William B. Macomber Jr. 
deputy under secretary of state, 
clashed yesterday with Me-; 
Closkey over whether the De- 


Two other Senators offered partment of State was directing 
proposals relating to the CIA. U.S. bombing attacks in Laos. 

George S. McGovern (Dem.), Macomber denied the allega- 
South Dakota, suggested that tion and suggested that if Mc- 
expenditures and appropriations Closkey wanted to pursue the 
for the intelligence agency ap- issue he ought to invite an East 
pear as a single line item in the Asia expert from the Stale De- 
budget. Agency funds now are partment to testify, 
concealed in other items in the The exchange occurred as] 

Macomber testified before ai 


House foreign affairs subcoin 
mittee on ways to improve de-!l 
classification o f Government! 


STATINTL 


budget. 

Three bills were introduced 
by Senator C 1 i f f o r d P. Case 

(Rep.), New Jersey, to limit , ■ - - ii 

covert use 'of funds and mill- ^ c \ r ^ s *- ne Depart-,! 

tary equipment by the CIA for / I 1 , 

J 11 - . / .Macomber said 10 to 12s} 

■ years’ retention ought to be ad- 

equate to protect Government j 
secrets while not being so ions ! 
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would perform the function of governing the 

- local agencies, as the Farm Credit system now 

- OP Another agency, the Rural Development 
Investment Equalization Administiatton, 
would handle the subsidy ena of this pro- 
posal It would be handled separately to avoid 
'■ problems of getting loan and grant money 
mixed Into the same financial pot. 

It has been alleged by those who claim that 
Industry will not move to rural America that 
It costs more money to operate away from the 
copulation centers, and as a result, the 
■ chance for a major dispersal of. industry is 
doomed to failure. . 

The sponsors of the Consolidated Faim and 
Rural Development Act do not necessarily 
agree with this conclusion, but a number of 

- states have proved that' Investment lncen- 
. ttves do draw industries. 

■ Rather than provide under-the-table or 
backdoor subsidies, this legislation would 
make open subsidies available, but only un- 
der stringent and controlled circumstances, 
and this would be done on. a national basis 
rather than the statc-by-state effort now go- 
ing on. ,, 

It must be stressed that these would not be 
relief payments to fiscally healthy industries, 
but they would be incentives to American 
industry to disperse. , 

There would be two kinds of subsidies: 

• - ' j, Interest supplements: If a firm cannot 
pay his Interest out of local earnings without 
' dipping Into Its capital, the company can be 
given an Interest supplement by the Rural 
Development Investment Equalization Ad- 
ministration. The payment could not bring 
' the firm’s interest level lower than one-per- 
cent. 

■ 2. Rural Development Capital Augmenta- 
tion Payments: It a community wanted to 
build a sewer system, a calculation would bo 
made of how much such a system would cost, 
and then It would be determined how much 
the people In the community could reason- 

■ ■■ ably be expected to pay for It. The difference 
between these two figures would be the Rural 
■■ 'Development Capital Augmentation payment. 
The same formula could be used for dcvelop- 

■ ment of new industry, but again it must be 

Stressed’ that this procedure would be under 
strict controls so that this money would not 
be used for fiy-by-night or doomcd-to-fail 
businesses. \ 

the reorganization 

Under this bill farm and non-farm credit 

• would come under a new Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. Under him, in two separate 
agencies, would be the Farm Development 
Administration, which now handles all farm 

. credits (under the title Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration) and tho Rural Enterprise and 
Community Development Administration, 
which would handle all non-farm rural 
..credit. 

• • The new assistant secretary would be as- 

signed to no other duties than to oversee 
all rural credit. At present, the assistant 
-. secretary handling this task, must also super- 
vise a wide range of other activities. 

The 19 members of the Rural Development 
: . Credit Board would have five members ap- 

• " pointed by the President of the United 

•States; five nominated by the President Pro 
tempore of the Senate; and five nominated 
after consideration of the recommendations 
of the Speaker of the House. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would appoint 
the same person who Is his representative 
to the Farm Credit Board. The governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration would be 
another member of the board. The Execu- 
. tlve Director of the Rural Development 
Credit Agency, and the Rural Development 
Investment Equalization Administration 
would sit on the board as ex-officio members. 
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tho Congress better informed ori mat- 
ters relating to foreign policy and na- 
tional security by providing -it with in- 
telligence information obtained by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and with 
analysis of such information by such 
agency. Referred jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COOPFR. Mr. President, the for- 
mulation of sound foreign policy and na- 
tional security policy requires that the 
best and most accurate intelligence ob- 
tainable be provided to the legislative as 
well as the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. The approval by the Congress 
of foreign policy and national security 
policy, which are bound together, whose 
support involves vast amounts of money, 
the deployment of weapons whose pur- 
pose is to deter war, yet can destroy all 
life on earth, the stationing of American 
troops in other countries and their use 
in combat, and binding commitments to 
foreign nations, should only be given 
upon the best information available to 
both the executive and legislative 
branches. 

There has been much debate during 
the past several years concerning the re- 
spective powers of the Congress and the 
Executive in the formulation of foreign 
policy and national security policy and 
the authority to commit our Armed 
Forces to war. We have experienced, un- 
fortunately, confrontation between the 
two branches of our Government. It is 
my belief that if both branches, execu- 
tive and legislative, have access to the 
same intelligence necessary for such 
fateful decisions, the working relation- 
ship between the Executive and the 
Congress would be, on the whole, more 
harmonious and more conducive to the 
national interest. It would assure a 
common understanding of - the. purposes 
and merits of policies. It is of the great- 
est importance to the support and trust 
of the people. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to the maintenance of our sys- 
tem of government, with its separate 
branches, held so tenuously together by 
trust and reason. 

It is reasonable, I submit, to contend 
that the Congress, which must make its 
decisions upon foreign and security pol- 
icy, which is called upon to commit the 
resources of the Nation, material and hu- 
man, should have all the information 
and intelligence available to discharge 
properly and morally its responsibilities 
to our Government and the people. 

I send to the table a bill amending the 
National Security Act of 1947, which, I 
hope, would make it possible for the leg- 
islative branch to better carry out its 
responsibilities. 

I read the amendment at this point:. 

To amend the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended, to keep the Congress better 
Informed on matters relating to foreign 
policy and national security by providing it 
with Intelligence information obtained by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and with analy- 
sis of such Information by Such agency. 

That section 192 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended (50 U.S.C. 403), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“ (g) It shall also be the duty of the Agency 
to inform fully and currently, by means of 
’ ‘ iqfts tp^pad hv-m£3U.s. 



By Mr. COOPER: .. . 
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Foreign Affairs. of the House of Representa- STATINTLL 
tlves and tho Committees on Armed Services [ 

kn d Foreign Relations of the Senate regard- 1 

v/ing Intelligence information collected by the 
Agency concerning the relations of the United 
States to foreign countries and matters of 
national security Including full and current 
analysis by the Agency of such Information. 

“(h) Any Intelligence information and any 
analysis thereof made available to any com- 
mittee of the Congress pursuant to subsection 
(g) of this section shall be made available 
by such committee, in accordance with, such 
rules as such committee may establish, to 
any member of tho Congress who requests , 

such information and analysis. Such informa- _ ; 

tion and analysis shall also be made available ; 

by any such committee, In accordance with 
such rules as such committee may estab- 
lish, to any officer or employee of the House of 
Representatives or tho Senate who has been I 

(1) designated by a Member of Congress to 
have access to such information and analysis, 
and (2) determined by the committee con- 
cerned to have the necessary security clear- 
ance for such access.’’ 

. The bill would, as a matter of law, make 
available to the Congress, through its 
appropriate committees, the same intel- ; 

ligcnce, conclusions, facts, and analyses j 

that arc now available to the executive j 

branch. At the present time, the intcl- 
■ ligcnce information and analyses devel- j 

oped by the CIA and other intelligence j. 

agencies of the Government are avail- i 

able only to the executive as a matter i 

of law. Tins bill would not, in any way, j 

affect the activities of the CIA, its sources | 

or methods, nor would it diminish in any • 

respect the authority of already existing | 

committees and oversight groups, which ■ 

supervise the intelligence collection ac- j 

tivities of the Government. My bill is j 

concerned only with the end result the • 

facts and analyses of facts. It would, of , 

course, in no way inhibit the use by the ■ 

Congress of analyses and information i 

from sources outside the Government. It .[■ 

is obvious that with the addition of intel- I 

ligcnce facts and their analyses, the Con- . j 

gress would be in a much better position ; 

to make judgments from a much more j 

informed and broader perspective than ■ 

is now possible. . ! 

' The National Security Act of 1947 [ 

marked a major reorganization of the 1 

executive branch.' This reorganization i 

made it possible for the executive branch , 

to assume more effectively the respon.si- ! 

bilities of the United States in world af- j 

fairs and the maintenance of our own ( 

national security. The National Security ; 

Act of 1947 created the Department of j 

Defense and the unified services as we ! 

now know them. /' 6 : 

Section 102 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, established the Central In- N 
telligence Agency under a Director and 
Deputy Director, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Under the direction of the 
National Security Council, it was di- 
rected to advise the National Security 
Council on matters relating to national 
security and “to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence relating to national security, 
and provide for the appropriate dissemi- 
nation of such intelligence within the 
Government using where appropriate 
existing agencies and facilities.” 

The language does not specifically bar 
semination of intelligence to the 

, tliat 
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THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS FUDGE 
FACTORY 


by John Franklin Campbell 
Basic Books, 292 pp., $6.95 


Reviewed by Nicholas King 


n What’s wrong with the State Depart- 
ment? This question has rung like an 
echoing gong down the decades. It has 
been asked by Presidents, by the pub- 
lic, and by almost everyone in the State 
Department itself. John Campbell’s 
book provides a full and reasoned an- 
swer, forthrightly written and con- 
vincingly 'documented. Despite the title, 
the problem is handled in The Foreign 
Affairs Fudge Factory with sympathy 
and insight. 

The basic malady is the growth of a 
monstrous foreign affairs apparatus 
that has overwhelmed the Slate De- 
partment and its control of — and voice 
in — foreign policy decisions. The De- 
fense Department and the Agency for 
International Development, for exam- 
ple, have more men in their overseas 
' missions than Stale, according to the' 
latest available, figures. The Central 
Intelligence Agency’s strength abroad 
is not known, but anyone acquainted 
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with our embassies is aware that CIA 
officials, under diplomatic cover, are. 
numerous. They have their own (often 
overlapping) sources of information, 
their personal communications, and 
handsome budgets. Also, based upon 
outdated ideological or Cold War pre- 
mises, they usually have their own 
foreign policy. So do the Labor, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Treasury de- 
partments, which send officials to em- 
bassies to represent their domestic 
Interests; all of them are backed up by 
hordes of weighers, sifters, newspaper 
readers, and decision-makers back 
home in Washington. Added to this is 
the President’s foreign policy staff in 
• the White House, a separate bureau- 
cracy instead of, as the author recom- 
mends, a small and flexible staff of ad- 
visers who could supply the President, 
the ultimate policy-maker, with what 
he needs to know. 

Yet Presidents desire a strong State 
Department. A tough Secretary of 


State could be one of the truly com- 


manding figures in the government, an 
influence in all projects and expendi- 

~ ~ ■ — through Tns amoassactors-— as to who 

does what out of which embassy. 

For several reasons this is not so. 


State began to decline in President 
•Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time through 
his use of personal and, to a large ex- 
tent, -military diplomacy. The McCarthy 
era subdued State’s personnel into cau- 
tious conformists, relegating some of 
its ablest officers to oblivion. Moral 
and performance suffered further from 
.arbitrary reforms from llic outside, in- 
cluding efficiency-expert methods that, 
could not possibly assess the quality 
of professional knowledge, negotiating 
skill, or political judgment. 

Moreover, State's budget and ex- 
pense account continued to be small 
compared with many other agencies 
in the field, as well as the diplomatic 
services of other big countries. (Not so 
long ago, the American ambassador in 
Bonn had at his disposal for personal 
expenses and entertainment one-third 
of what the West German ambas- 
sador spent in Washington.) State, for 
instance, must r.ely on another govern- 
• ment agency for financing its communi- 
cations abroad. And State, in common 
with other departments, is caught up 
in the habit of multiplying and com- 
plicating its structure with intcr-this 
and inler-that committees, meetings, 
clearances, and the rest. 

John Franklin Campbell would whit- 
tle down the'size and structure of the 
department, and he would eliminate its 
duplicative, agencies. The bureaucratic 
.layers inside Slate and among all the 
foreign affairs pie-shavers in Washing- 
ton have created an absurd procedural 
system, often with the experts at the 
bottom (as in the Bay of Pigs and 
Vietnam) while the ideologues and 
prestige hunters flourish at the top. Mr. 
Campbell knows that, although bureau- 
cratic methods are necessary to the 
government’s functioning, the fragmen- 
tation of authority lying lip foreign 
policy formulation is a fundamental 
cause of today’s confusion and ineffi- 
ciency. Foreign officials never cease 
wondering what precise government in 
Washington such-and-such a duly man- 
dated emissary is speaking for, or on 
whose exact behalf there he is spending 
money. 

The author of this well-grounded, 
perceptive study realizes that what is 
wrong cannot be put right at one 
stroke, or even by one President. But, 
basing his thesis on past criticism as 
well as on his own experience in the 
Foreign Service, he calls for a num- 
ber of specific, workable, reforms that 
could gradually bring order, intelli- 
gence (in the ordinary sense) and flow 
to the m.aking of modern American 
foreign policy. 
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Nicholas King was press attaclid for 
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or to that he was an editorial writer 

1 or the New Y,ork Herald Tribune. 
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. For a number of years, Ronald Steel 
—scholar, writer, and former diplomat 
—has been recognized as one of Amer- 
ica’s most clear-headed and provoca- 
tive commentators on foreign affairs. 
In this book, he mercilessly demythol- 
0g1V.cs minty of the people we have 
: long considered heroes— and dissects 
some of the assumptions that liberals 
have taken for granted. 

I - He examines the fading Kenned) 


he is able to do with his left hand that 
which his right hand would never 
dare try on its own?” 

He also traces the dubious legacies, 
of Eisenhower, Achcson, Kennan, 
Ball, McNamara, and otlier shapers 
of America’s imperial policies : since 
the end cf World War II— and sums 
up the new ways in which our coun- 
try must now relate to the world. 

“A large view of America and the 


w ✓ cj 

legend— and shows how the policies -world gradually emerges . . . Sled’s 
of (he Kennedys, and their heady til- owngrowingdisenchantmentwiththe 
urnph in the Cuban missile crisis, led ‘Empire’ and its enthusiasts forms the 
directly to our present agony in Indo- central theme . . . But although there 
china. are barbs aplenty, there is seldom 

i He questions the invisible cm- invective or irritability or heavy 

pire concept of the C.I.A., despair.”— ijavid p. caixeo, 

so dear to its critics-and Book World 




asks: “Rather than a 
sinister, self-seeking 
monster, is not the ^ 

C.I.A. more realis- - 1 — V" \ S VX 

tically a tool of the ‘ 

President by which \ r^vrvf \^f S A y 


CA \ 


Y 

XXxX^ru 



“Clear, cogent, and 
provocative . . . an in-" 
tellectual explora- 
tion that would prof- 
it the general reader 
aswellas the scholar.” 

— Library Journal 
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By JOSEPH R; DAUGKEN : 
' Of The Bulletin Staff 

* © 1571 Till Euliclin Co. 

]l is a long way from the 
basement of 528 Eh awn st. to 
the one-room office, of Nor- 
ton .Private Ltd. in downtown 
Singapore, but George E. 
Fassnacht has made the trip. 

Fassnacht is the 3S-yc«r-okl 
Philadelphia Police Deparl- 
yOnent ballistics expert turned 
./Central Intelligence Agency 
v operative who was at rested 
Thursday after authorities un- 
. covered the largest private 
■munitions cache in the city’s 
history in his Fox Chase 
home. 

Janet Fassnacht, 35, and her 
four daughters from a pre- 
vious marriage had lived atop 
the arsenal since May 23, FIGS, 
vhe i she married the close- 
. mouthed weapons collector. 

Headed for Orient 


Fassnacht, however, did not, 

Two months after the wed- 
\ /. 1 ’. 

ding ho left the four-bedroom 
brick twin home and headed 
for the Orient to ply his pecu- 
liar trade. lie returned only 
oncc~--for about a month in. 
the winter of if/ S3. 

Wh’ic he was gone, Fa sa- 
ri ad; i flitted from Hong Kong 
to Saigon to Singapore, living, 
the twilight life of ?. man 
whose, occupation was intrigue 
and whose source of strength 
was secrecy. Much of that 
intrigue and secrecy was— -and 
is—- centered in the one-room, 
office of Norton private Ltd. 

Bernard F. Woods, 33, oper- 
ations manager of Norton 
Private, sot at his- desk in 
Singapore and cautiously dis- 
cussed Fassnacht with a spe- 
cial . correspondent of The 
Bulletin, 

‘Program Director’ 

. "t am not going to disclose 
what George is,” Woods said. 
"I can’t disclose it. It is clas- 
sified, My firm has nothing 
to do with George except he 
worked for Norton Interna- 


tional and I am employed by 
the same firm.” 

Fassnacht worked for about 
a year as “program director” 
of Norton Inter national Corp„ 
of Harper Woods, Mich., 
which is affiliated with Norton 
Private Ltd. Both firms ap- 
pear to be as mysterious as 
Fassnacht. 

Paul Norlc-n Van Hoe, 41, 

. president of Norton interna- 
tional, told The Bulletin in an 
interview that his firm is en- 
gaged in “management, mar- 
keting and consulting.” The 
company was chartered on 
Sept. 15, ISC3, and last -year 
had sales of $175,000. * Al- 
though it is presumably a nor-- 
mal business seeking custom- 
ers. Norton International does 
not advertise in the ' Yellow 

Pages, said Van lice. 

Norton Private, in which 
Van Flee said he has “an 
equity position,” is registered 
in Singapore “to carry on tire- 
trade or business of manufac- ’ 
hirers of explosives, gun pow- 
der of every description, nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, gun cot- 
ton or other substances or 
things.’’ , 

‘Can’t Describe’ Business 

No ton Private was found- 
ed April 16, 1853, with a capi- 
talization of about $1.6 million., 
it has 70 employes, but only 
three are in Singapore. The 
rest, are in South Vietnam. 
Asked what business Norton 
Private is engaged in, man- 
ager Woods said: 

"1 can’t very well describe 
it. My boss brings people to- 
gether to do tasks. I work 
for the local (Singapore) gov- 
ernment, but what I do is clas- 
sified.” 

Behind Woods’ desk was a 
bronze plaque with an inscrip- 
tion that read in part, “The 
end of the fight is a tomb- 
stone white, with the name of 
the late deceased. , .Who tried 
to hustle the Fast-- Rudyatcl 
Kipling.” 


'Fassnacht’s fight with the 
law is not. yet ended, and 
there are no known tomb- 
stones in the case. But what 
is clear is that someone was 
trying to hustle something in 
the East. 

Cellar Was Ilis Domain 

Mrs. Fassnacht, interviewed 
by police, said she could never 
/remember when her basement 
* was not crammed with muni- 
tions. Her husband, she said, 
was unyielding on the subject 
of the basement. 

“He explained that all the 
Rims and bullets and muni- 
tions were his own personal 
business rind that the cellar 
. was his domain and we could 
' do anything we wanted in 
any pai t of the house, but the 
cellar was his,” she said. Her 
daughter Cynthia, It, was per- 
milted to enter the basement 
occasionally: 

“I need to -go down, the cel- 
lar with my father and clean 
the bullets for him so they 
would not get old.” 

Where did all the weapons 
and explosives, including 
some manufactured in Com- 
munist China, come from? 
Some had been in the Rhawri 
st. home, and in the home of 
friends, for years. Others had 
been shipped there from Jap- 
an and. other places. 

Ho'.v did Fassnacht acquire 
thorn, and what was their . 
final destination? 

■ '‘Some people like girls, 
others like booze,” said 
Woods. “George likes guns 
and collects them.” 

AH Familiar With Guns * 

Fassnacht’s associate? knew 
nU about guns, too. Van Flee 
and two other men— -vice 
president John E. Corazzoi, 35, 
and secretary-treasurer James ' 
M. Klodfeltcr, 41— are the of- 
ficers of Norton International. 
Befote they formed Norton, 
all three men worked for 
Cadillac Gage Co. of Warren, 


Mich. Cadillac' -manufactures 
■armored vehicles, machine- 
guns and rifles. . 

Van llee refused to say 
what Fassnacht’s .job was, • 
and he would not discuss Nor- 
ton’s. business. He also said 
it would bo “a very rash as- 
sumption and a rash drama- 
tization” to link his firm to 
the CIA. 

Although Van lice describ- 
ed his company as “not very 
largo, a CIA agent seemed to 
be familiar with it. Told only 
that Paul Van Hoc had re- 
fused to confirm or deny any 
possible relationship with the 
CIA, and without identifying 
Van Hec's firm, the agent re- 
piied, “We have no i elation- 
ship with thcjft' at all.” 

Worked Out of Saignij 

'Mrs. Fassnacht told police 
that her husband was em- 
ployed by the CJA when she 
married him and lie remained ■ 
a CIA employe for two more • 
years, until about May 1970, 
working out of Saigon. He 
thi'i’it 'went to work for Nor- 
ton Private, she said, although 
Woods and Van Flee say he 
whs- on Norton International’s 
payroll. Explaining how she 
£Ot In touch with her husband, 
Mrs; Fassnacht said: 

“‘You call the long-distance 
operator and tell her you want 
tej -talk to someone at Norton 
Fid. .Co. in Singapore, 

■•“My husband has had very 
little; contact with me and I 
have< no mailing address ex- 
cept. -for the Norton Co. at 45 
D -Robinson road, Singapore. ■ 
; Mrs. Fassnacht used this 
mailing address even though 
Fitssnacht, until earlier this 
month, leaped a Tour-room flat 
at liS.WaUen drive, also known 
ns Rise) in an upper-middle- 
class negiliborhood of Singa- 
pore peopled mostly by Amer- 
icana. and Europeans, 

Wife Is Expecting 

,Mr.s. Fassnacht, whose 
brother formerly was a dctec- 
tVfC.'in the .Philadelphia Po- 
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, Second in a series on the substance of the 
Pentagon documents on the origin and the 
.escalation of the Vietnam tear. 


By Courtney B. Sheldon 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The disclosures of covert United States 
actions, directed both at friendly Saigon and 
hostile Hanoi, show a stern Washington face 
the public seldom sees distinctly. 

; Throughout the Vietnam war era, presi- 
dents have approved a string of secret mili- 
tary and diplomatic subversions. They were, 
those in command at the time insist, 
necessities of the times. 

■ Not knowing of these clandestine opera- 
tions until long after the event, the public 
and Congress are seldom in a position to 
challenge them on moral or political 
grounds. v _ 

The Pentagon papers, now being filtered 
out through the New York' Times, Washing- 
ton Post, the Boston Globe, and Rep. Paul 
N. McCloskey Jr. (R) of California, give an 
■unparalleled glimpse of life behind Wash- 
ington curtains. 

Without the current disclosures, 'mislead- 
;ing and incomplete as they may be in some 
| instances, most of the stories would have 
;had to await normal release times, usually 
some 20 years hence. 


0 As early as May 11, 1931 , when the 
'American public knew only that the U.S. 
had advisers in Vietnam, President Ken- 
nedy was dispatching underground agents 
to sabotage and harass the Communists in 
;Nortlr Vietnam, 

• 0 President Johnson sanctioned similar 
• attacks in the months which preceded the 
Washington North Vietnamese attack on U.S. destroyers 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. 


Justification for attacks 


It is not known whether the North Viet- 
namese thought at the time the destroyers 
were part of or supporting the pattern of 
attacks being made against them. 

But it is a fact of history that the Johnson 
administration used the attacks on the des- 
troyers to sell Congress the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution which was later to be cited as 
legal justification for the war. 


South Vietnamese Army were determined to 
get rid of General Khanh. 

The authors. of the Pentagon report said 
General Khanh “made frantic but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to rally his supporters" and finally 
submitted his resignation, claiming that a 
“foreign hand" was behind the coup. 

Thus it is not surprising the difficulties 
the U.S. has today in convincing the Hanoi 
government that it is keeping hands off in 
the October presidential elections in Saigon. 
The Central Intelligence Agency seems to 


come off quite well in the papers tliat have 


thus far been published. Its forebodings 
have proved too accurate. 

However, it is hard to forget that only on 


April 15 of this year the present director / 

r . „ r > : .. .. tt.i... _ ... v 


of central intelligence, Richard Helms, was 
saying in a public speech: 

"We [the CIA] cannot and must not take 
sides. IVtien there is debate over alternative 
, , -•: ., ., • , . . policy options in the National Security 

!n retrospect, it appears that he Amen- Council . . . i do not and must not line up ‘ 
can public knew far less about the actions p .-.v ... ■ , >> 
of their government than did the enemy in 
Hanoi. -‘Must hit harder’ 

The North Vietnamese Foreign Office Yet here is an excerpt from a 1965 mem- 
issued a white book on the war m July, 1965. orandum from John A. McCone, director of./' 


J 


It discussed position papers of various U.S. CJA, to other officials: 


Scolded hy Taylor ; 

Here are some of the clandestine or sub- 
surface operations the Pentagon papers and 
their interpreters confirm or allege that the 
United States sponsored or engaged in in 
the Vietnam war period: 

0 While U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge was counseling South Vietnamese 
^President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, U.S, au- 
thorities were plotting the Nov. 1, 1963, coup 
which busted him (per Mr. McCloskey, who 
adds, “We were in it up. to our eyeballs”). 

0 Later, when more coups got in the way' 
of successful prosecution of the war, Am- 
bassador Maxwell Taylor called young 
South Vietnamese military men to the em- 
bassy and “read them the riot act.” 

.“■Do all of you understand English?” the 
Ambassador impatiently asked the Viet- 
namese officers (according to a cable in- 
cluded in the Pentagon papers). “I told 
you clearly, at General Westmoreland’s 
dinner we Americans were tired of coups. 
Apparently I wasted my words. . . . Now 

.-you have made Ap«|fbV©Cf R&fifa 

carry you forevefiFjFou do Rungs Me thisT' 


officials which, in light of the Pentagon . . i t j s my judgment that if we are to 
papers, sound eerily as if Hanoi had a pipe- change the mission of the ground forces we 
line into official Washington. must also change the ground rulc-s of the 

William L. Ryan, foreign affairs expert of strikes against North Vietnam. We must 
the Associated Press, analyzed the white hit them harder, more frequently, and in- 
book and concluded, “There is evidence the fiict greater damage. Instead of avoiding 
North Vietnamese and their Viet Cong allies the MIGs, we must go in and take them 
in the South knew a good deal about U.S. out. A bridge here and there will not do- 
plans, operations, prospects, and weak- the job. We must strike their airfields, their 


nesse 


petroleum resources, power stations, and 


U.S. involvement in the political affairs their military compounds, 
of the South Vietnam Government have “This, in my opinion, must be done 

been apparent all along even to the un- pron tl and wijth minimum restralnt „ 
sophisticated eye. Hanoi calls South Viet- we are umvilling to take this kind of ec - 

names e leaders, puppets. Washington pub- si0n n we must not take th “ ac Q C ns 

licly says it is giving advice and assistance, concerning the missions of our ground 
but not interfering m internal politics. forces. . » . b “ 

In one of the New York Times summaries 

of the Pentagon papers, it reports that- J J er Wl0se advice was not 

“during another heated meeting on July J, J,,, v/ , as P n ers ccietary of State George 
[196-4], General Khanh asked Ambassador f l 1 ’ k 1 !,, . awa ^ \ n 0ne r ?J lls . rnemos was 
Taylor whether to resign [from the premier- , 10 . n of , ,‘.°Y V' 0 ' governments 

ship]. The Ambassador asked him not to do 1 w thout thc pubhc s knowledge, 

so. . ] .” \ Speaking of how best to get a U.S. peace 

In early 1965, one of the Pentagon papers proposal to the Hanoi government, Mr. 
reported McGeorge Bundy, special assistant Dali said: 

for national security affairs, as not agreeing “The contact on our side 'should bo 

with Ambassador Taylor that General Khan! handled through a nongovernmental cutout 
“must somehow be removed from the .. (possibly a reliable newspaperman who 
scene -’ can be repudiated).” 

Three weeks later, the Pentagon papers 
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Initiated to solve problems of interven- 
tion on the high seas in cases of oil pol- 
lution casualties, and the civil liabilities 
for oil pollution damage. International 
conventions on those subjects are now 
before the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. 

However, previous efforts have con- 
centrated on action after the pollution 
casualty has occurred. What is needed 
how is action to prevent, casualties. And 
that is what Senator Magnuson’s bill is 
designed to accomplish. It is a tough bill, 
that goes to the root of the problems — 
construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of tankers and other vessels carry- 
ing certain liquid cargoes in bulk, and 
regulation of the movement of all vessels 
'and placement of structures in navigable 
waters’ of the United States. These are 
essential actions that we must take, par- 
ticularly in the face of the rapidly in- 
creasing amount of ocean transport of 
liquid cargoes in bulk. 

At the same time, it is important that 
other countries join us in applying 
equally stringent regulations on con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
vessels, and on their movement in inter- 
national coipmerce, The problems are of 
. international magnitude. And while 
strong domestic legislation such as the 
Magnuson bill will contribute enormous- 
ly to their solution, the problems can- 
not be solved unilaterally by the United 
States. International agreement is essen- 
tial, and I urge that immediate steps be 
' taken by tire United States to strengthen 
our efforts to reach agreement in IMCO 
on these Important problems. And to 
strengthen our International negotia- 
tions, I urge passage of the Magnuson 
. bill and swift establishment of its en- 
forcement, particularly in those areas — 
such as vessel traffic control systems — 
. where wc are lagging behind other coun- 
tries. 



Moreover, our recent history in South- 
east Asia shows that wars approved by 
simply a handful of Presidential advisers 
may well be not only unconstitutional, 
but relatively unsuccessful; too. 

Like most Americans, I was shocked 
by the cynical manipulation of our po- 
litical processes revealed in the New York 
Times’ account of the McNamara study 
on the origins of the Vietnam war. I 
believe that our country should not go to 


INCREASED CONGRESSIONAL 
. CONTROL OVER CIA 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, much has 
been said lately about tire efforts of Con- 
gress to reassert and redefine its author- 
ity in the field of foreign policy. For 
myself, I am scarcely at all interested in 
’ this as an exercise in congressional self- 
aggrandizement. I am very' much inter- 
ested in it as a means of forcing our Gov- 
■ eminent to conduct foreign policy in the 
open so that the public may know what is 
going on and have the controlling voice 
in important decisions. 

In a moment I shall mention briefly 
several measures I shall soon be propos- 
' ing to allow Congress to exercise in- 
creased control over certain Central 
Intelligence Agency — CIA— and Defense 
Department programs. 

My purpose is to place some outside 
control on what has been the freewheel- 
ing operation of the executive branch in 
carrying on foreign policy and even wag- 
ing foreign wars. 

To be perfectly honest, our system has 
gotten out of whack, and it is time to 
restore a better balance. 

The Constitution does not give the 
President authority to declare a secret 
war, and I do not accept that there are 


issued by several Presidents, l simply 
question " whether a secret intelligence 
organization should be assigned a. war- 
making role abroad. Certainly this was 
not the intent of Congress when it 
originally voted to establish CIA. 

So I come to my three proposals to 
limit the Executive’s authority to wage 
a secret war. These arc not all-inclusive, 
but they are an attempt to get at the 
questions of the circumvention of con- 


war as part of a carefully plotted see- , gressional intent and the hiring of mer- 


nario which involves secret attacks on 
the other side — some apparently with 
the aim of provoking retaliation against 
us and our allies. This approach has no 
place in our open society. 

I do not want to get into an extended 
postmortem on Vietnam,- however. Our 
primary task should not be to engage in 
recriminations or assign blame, but ' to 
bring the war to an end. That is why, 
last year and earlier this week, I voted 
for the Hatfield-McGovern proposal to 
set a definite date for U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

The Vietnam war, at least during the 
last several years, has been waged essen- 
tially in the open. The same cannot bo 
said for the war in neighboring Laos. A 
top American diplomat was quoted re- 
cently by the Washington Star saying: ' 

What wc are doing here In Laos Is totally 
inconsistent, with our hind of society. We are 
fighting a war by covert means and an open 
society cannot tolerate that. 

I agree with this diplomat’s appraisal 
and consequently I have done everything 
I caii to bring the facts on the war in 
Laos before the American public. 

For example, I stated several weeks 
ago that there apparently was an agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Thai Gov- 
ernments for the financing and support 
through CIA of thousands of Thai troops, 
in Laos. Only when the administration 
became aware of my speech did the Sen- 
ate receive any kind of explanation of 
what was going on. And the explanation 
was incomplete and partially inaccurate 
despite its secret classification which 
prevented it from being made known to 
the public. 

Even today, the Government tries to 
maintain a. thick veil of secrecs' over 
some of its programs in Laos. Every so 
often news trickles out in driblets as an 
energetic newspaperman digs out a story 
or a government official leaks out a reve- 
lation. 

Eut essentially, we arc only told things 
after they have somehow gotten into the 
public realm, despite the. $350-odd mil- 
lion in taxpayers’ funds which are be- 
ing spent annually in Laos, to say noth- 
ing of the estimated $2 billion annual 
cost of U.S. air activity over Laos. 

Successive administrations have been 
able to carry on the secret war in Laos, 
as they did earlier in Vietnam, by use 
of that vast billion dollar treasure chest 
which Congress has appropriated, but 
never controlled, for discretionary intel- 
ligence and military programs. And the 
U.S. Government agency assigned to car- 
rying out the administrations’ policies 
- such as the running of the 30,000 man 
Secret Army- — Armee Clandestine — and 
the funding of Thai troops has usually 
been the CIA. 

I do not direct criticism against the 
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ccnaries. The specific proposals are: 

First, a bill to extend the limitations 
which now apply to the use by the De- 
fense Department of its funds overseas to 
all U.S. Government agencies, including 
CIA. This would prevent the circumven- 
tion of congressional intent in the fund- 
ing of activities such as the Thai troops 
in Laos through CIA rather than through 
more open Government agencies. It - 
would also eliminate the possiblity that 
the Cooper-Church prohibitions against 
the use of American troops or advisers 
in Cambodia could -be skirted by using 
CIA personnel. 

Second, a bill to prohibit the funding 
by any U.S. Government agency of mili- 
tary operations by any country outside its 
borders without specific congressional 
authorization. This would eliminate the 
confusing trail of Thais in Laos, Cam- 
bodians in Laos, and even Thais in Cam- 
bodia. It would not affect the present 
programs for U.S. payments to Koreans, 
Thais, and Filipinos in Vietnam, since 
Congress has specifically voted money 
for these troops. My bill would, how- 
ever, require the administration to in- 
form the Congress, on a confidential 
basis, if necessary, of the details of any 
lagreemenls with foreign governments to 
finance their military operations abroad. 

ould hope this would prevent our Gov- 
ernment from offering lavish induce- 
ments to foreign governments in return 
for the use of their troops. As you may 
remember, it was revealed last year 
that the U.S. Government in some cases 
had been secretly paying Koreans and 
Thais in Vietnam higher levels of com- 
bat pay than were being paid to Ameri- 
can troops fighting in the same country. 

Third, a bill to extend existing limita- 
tions on the use by the Defense Depart- 
ment of surplus military materiel to all 
Government agencies. I make this pro- 
posal because of reports I have received 
of the relatively unrestricted use of sur- 
plus materiel by CIA. I have no means 
of verifying these reports, but if they are 
untrue, my bill would not interfere with 
any existing Government programs. 

The three proposals I have outlined 
would serve to plug some loopholes in 
the law. Of course they would by no 
means close them all. The Executive can 
find ways to skirt almost any prohibi- 
tion if it is so inclined. The solution to 
the problem lies, in the long run, not 
in a tighter drafting of the law but in 
the acceptance by the Executive of Con- 
gress and the public as partners in the 
conduct of the peoples’ vital business. 

Our country was founded on the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and the essence of 
a democracy is the participation of the 
people and their representatives in the 
decisions which affect their very nation- 


ally precedents in our history which 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BV ME. 11ADILL0 


East and everywhere is the gathering of In- 
Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I offer telligcnce for the protection and security of 
an amendment. the united states. 

.The Clerk read as follows: If that is the understanding of the 

Amendment offered by Mr. Badillo: Page activities Of the CIA by the Chairman, 
7, line 4, before the quotation marks Insert then he should be in support of this 
the following new sentence: “Nothing in amendment, because all I am saying is 
clause (A) or (B) of the first sentence of that that should be precisely the activity 

ccilnf r S ent6nc e °shan be cZstruecf to of ‘ h ® Centra! . Intelligence Agency, to 
tliorlze the use of any of such funds by the ghthei inf oi illation, and not to engage 
Central Intelligence Agency (or by any hi guerrilla activities. But because we 
agency or person operating on behalf of do not know exactly what funds are 
the Central Intelligence Agency) to engage, available either ill this body or in the 
In any manner or to any extent, in the or- Senate, and we do not know exactly to 
ganizatlon, supervision, or conduct of any what purpose they are being put, this 
military or paramilitary operation of i any amendment is prepared so that we can 
kind in Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, or Thai- . 

land (including any operation of the kind be oinc that the activities aie limited 
commonly called ‘guerilla warfare’ opera- I seek only to insure that the activities 
tion) which will be executed by forces com- of the Central Intelligence Agency be 
posed in whole or in part of (i) mercenaries, limited to those specified ill the law, 
(11) regular or Irregular personnel of any and that is to the gathering of intelli- 
armed force of any foreign nation or area, . gence. Certainly after the recent disclos- 


Or (iii) personnel other than those listed in 
Clause (i) or (ii) who are under arms and 
-are indigenous to any foreign country or 

area.’’ 

A Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
' very specific amendment limiting the 
activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to the gathering of intelligence, 
and specifically prohibiting the Central 
Intelligence Agency from conducting 
guerrilla operations in Southeast Asia. 

. The necessity for the amendment arises 
because the enabling act which created 
the Central Intelligence Agency pro- 
. vides that the CIA may perform “such 
other functions and duties related to in- 
telligcnce and affecting national security 
as the National Security Council may 
from time to time direct.” 

There has been" clear evidence from 
news accounts over the years, which I 
am sure all of you have read, that the 
Centra] Intelligence Agency is conduct- 
ing guerrilla operations in Laos and 
Cambodia. This last week, as you know, 
the Senate had a secret session involv- 
ing our activities in Laos and Senator 
. Symington in the Congressional Rec- 
, okd indicated as follows.: 

In the case of Laos one is unable to cite 
a figure for the total cost of this war to the 
United States. First, because what the United 
’States is doing, and the cost of what we 
are doing, continues to be cloaked with of- 
ficial secrecy by the executive branch. 
Second, one cannot cite a figure for the 
total cost to us of the war In Laos because. 
It must be said in all frankness, neither 
you, nor I, nor any other Member of Con- 
gress is in position to know what those 
costs. actually are. 

Yesterday, my colleague the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Wai.die), 
Questioned the chairman of the commit- 
tee as to whether this bill specifically 
included funds for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the chairman an- 
swered that it does. The chairman also 
refused to say what the amounts were 
and said that only he and the ranking 
minority member of the committee knew. 

Tlie gentleman from California Mr. 
Waldie) also asked the charmain as fol- 
lows: 

- What is the purpose of the CIA activity 
In Laos? 


ures it becomes all the more important 
that we insure that the agencies of tire 
executive department comply with the 
mandates of the Congress. 

Even before the New York Times pub- 
lished parts of the Pentagon study of. our 
involvement in the Vietnam war, it had 
become apparent that the CIA had liter- 
ally been running the entire military op- 
eration in Laos, including the hiring, 
training, and leading of a mercenary 
army of Thais and Meo tribesmen and 
the tactical control of an air war which 
has made the Laotian people refugees in 
their own land. 

As early as 1961, the CIA recruited 
Thai pilots to fly planes with markings 
of the Royal Laotian Government 
against Communist forces in Laos and 
there is evidence these .Thai pilots are 
still flying missions in Laos, under CIA 
control and supervision. Reliable esti- 
mates given recently to the Senate indi- 
cate that the CIA currently is -paying 
about 5,000 Thais to fight in Laos. 

Enactment of this amendment is nec- 
cessary if Congress is to regain some 
measure of meaningful control and over 
sight in the field of foreign affairs. Re- 
gardless of how individual Members 
might feel about the recent articles in 
the New York Times, it is clear that the 
nature and extent of our involvement in 
Southeast Asia lias repeatedly been hid- 
den from and misrepresented to the 
American people and their elected Re- 
presentatives. I strongly suspect that the 
pattern of subterfuge and outright mis- 
representation continues. This amend- 
ment represents a step toward squaring 
witli the American people. I urge its 
adoption. 

- Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the - 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BADILLO. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Would the amendment 
preclude the CIA from supporting such 
things as have been reported in national 
magazines, such as the pay for person- 
nel iii the Saigon Police Force, which 
police force is being used, of course, for 
campaign purposes to support the Thieu 
. government in Southeast Asia? 

Mr. BADILLO. Yes it would, because 
it would seek to limit the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency to the gathering of intel- 


The chairman answered as follows: it would seek to limit the Central Intel- (Mr. WALDIE asked and 

. Mr. Hebert. The activity of the CIA in ligence Agency to the gathering of intcl- permission to revise and ext< 


by the Congress. Specifically it excliu 
the support of activities commonly called 
guerrilla warfare, support of merce- 
naries, support of regular or irregular 
personnel of any armed forces of any 
foreign nation or area within Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADILLO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I want to commend the 
precision with which the gentleman has 
formulated this amendment,. I believe it 
is an exceedingly, important one. I ap- 
plaud liis courage and support him. 

Mr. BADILLO. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

(Mr. BADILLO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman’s amendment seeks to 
place a restriction upon the use of any 
funds authorized in this proposed act for 
military or paramilitary operations in 
Southeast Asia organized or supervised 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Tipy, Central Intelligence Agency was 
established by the National Security Act. 
It functions under the National Security 
Council under the President of the Unit- 
ed States. It initiates no activities of 
its own without direction from the Presi- 
dent and/or the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

I do not propose to debate on the floor 
of the House the activities or functions 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. I 
will state categorically that- the intelli- 
gence activities conducted by our Gov- 
ernment are essential to the security of 
this Nation. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York, as I read it, seeks 
to prohibit the Central Intelligence 
Agency from organizing, supervising, or 
conducting any so-called military or 
paramilitary operation of any kind in 
Southeast Asia which would be executed 
by mercenaries, regular or irregular per- 
sonnel of any armed force of any foreign 
nation or area, or any other personnel of 
a foreign nation. I will not go into the 
ramifications of such a restriction should 
it be enacted. I will merely tell the House 
■that in my opinion, as well meaning as 
this amendment may be, it is very dan- 
gerous to the security of our country. 
Secrecy is one of the prices we must pay 
for survival. Today, there seems to be a 
penchant for exposing Government 
secrets which wittingly or unwittingly 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York would seriously 
restrict our intelligence activities in 
Southeast Asia and would certainly most 
seriously affect, and perhaps even pre- 
vent, the further withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Vietnam. 

I am not going to expand upon my 
statement any further. 

I urge the House to overwhelmingly 
defeat this amendment. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
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Robert S. Allen and John A. Goldsmith 


WASHINGTON - 
fanfare the prestigious Senate 
Appropiations Committee is ta- 
king a long, hard look at the a- 
gcncios which conduct the Pen- 
gon’s far-flung and costly inte- 
lligence activities. 

1-ast year, at the committee's 
urging Congress imposed a flat 
manpower ceiling — 13S.0C0 em- 
ployes — - on (hose activities. De- 
fense Secretary Melvin K. Laird, 
recognizing the problems in his 
department's sprawling intelli- 
gence complex assigned Ass'st- 
tant Secretary Robert F. Frochi- 
/ke as coordinator. 

Now the Appropiations Com- 
miltee’s subcommittee on defen- 
se is scheduling a couple of days 
of closed-door healings to ex- 
plore further, economies. Con- 
gressional experts believe Fro 
ehlke has at least been able to 
1 identify expenses assignable to 
gathering defense intelligence. 

Major targets of the commi- 
ttee’s interest are two little-kno- 
wn Defense Department agen- 
cies which together spend far 
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Without more than the often publicized 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
They are the Defense Inlelligcn- 
cy Agency, DIA, and the Natio- 
nal Security Agency, NSA. 

NSA is the government’s elec- 
tronic spy-agency, specializing 
and cracking codes. Congres- 
sional critics wonder whether 
NSA has carried its activities to 
a point where much of the prod- 
uct is no longer worth the cost. 

The Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy was originally established to 
coordinate intelligence activi- 
ties of the separate military ser- 
vices. Critics claim that the 
coordinating agency has itself 
become a center of military bu- 
reaucracy. 

MILLIONS AT STAKE — 0- 
vc-iiapping responsibilities of C 
1A, Defense, and the Stat c De- 
partment’s intelligence bureau 
have periodically come under 
congressional criticism. That is 
one of the issues involved this 
time. 

The Appropiations Committee 
is primarily interested .however, 
lin the very large stints ft xpcn 
ded and the quality of tlie ;c 
not just in the passible duplica- 
t io;t s involved. The inquiriy is 
being undertaken in connection 
with the committee’s review of 
the annual defense appropria- 
tions bill. 

-■ The costs of many intelligen- 
ce operations are classified, of 
course. For defense intelligence 
cost estimates, even when decla- 
ssified, may be misleading beca- 
use military personnel ostensi- 
bly assigned to other duties may 
actually be full or part-time in- 
. telligence operatives. 

The costs of many intelligen- 
ce operations have been more or 
less officially estimated at slight- 
ly under $3 billion annually. That 
is_ substantially more than the 
5500 million estimate which is 
usually used for the per year ex- 
penses of CIA. 

The Senate committee is, the- 
refore, hunting for economies m 
the agencies where most of the 
nation’s intelligence dollars are 
spent. 
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Avith a concern jn the White Ho- 
ms e over the cost and operations 
of the intelligence community. 
President Nixon is reported to 
be considering a reorganization 
of intelligence activities. 

The President and, more fre- 
quently, national security advi- 
ser Henry A. Kissinger arc said 
to be dissatisfied with the qua- 
lity of the intelligence which re- 
aches them. Tiiey would like to 
improve the product .clarify the 
lines of responsibility, and cut 
costs. 

I'hcy are said to be increasin- 
gly concerned that the career di- 
rector of Central Intelligence,, 
Richard Helms, who doubles as 
boss of CIA, has no real power 
to coordinate all activities in his 
agency, Dcefnse and State, 
though that was the concept 
when Iris job was created. 

Helms himself, the first ca- 
reer man to hcadthcCentral In- 
telligence Agency ,is highly re- 
garded by the President. Even 
tlie critics of CIA in Congress 
applaud Helms for keeping his 
agency out of foreign policy de- 
sion making. 

However, there has been incre- 
asing criticism of intelligence 
preparation for such operations 
as the empty-handed raid on the 
prison camp at Son Tay. More 
recently Kissinger was reported 
critical of tlie intelligence whitfii 
let the South Veilnamcse be 
quickly outnumbered and over- 
matched on their invasion of 
Laos. 

As the United States seels ac- 
comodation with the Soviet U- 
nion (and, perhaps, China) on 
limiting strategic arms, and a- 
mid the continuing controversy 
over NATO and Warsaw Pact 
troop levels in Europe, the ga- 
thering of reliable intelligence 
■can have a tremendous bearing 
on tlie making of wise national 
security judgments. 

So, while they may lack tlie 
headline potential of a cloak-and- 
dagger spy story, there is real 
interest here in the efforts by 
Congress and the White House to 
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WASRiNGTOtW-'-Elcven years 
ago it was the "missile; gap,’’ and 
before that there was the "Lomb- 
■ er gap.” Two years ago there 

• was the "first-strike threat” or 
large Soviet SS-9 missiles. And 

' now there is the "big hole” 
threat. 

Through all those Sotict 
threats — each one of which at the 
time was more presumed than 
real--~runs a common American 
strain!. On the basis of disturb- 
ing yet inconclusive intelligence 
information, the Administration 
1 — and the Defense Department in 
particular drew ominous con- 

clusions about .Soviet strategic 
intentions and urged a new 
round of weapons build-up by 

• the United States. 

The latest case in point in- 
I voiced the big missile silo holes 
that American reconnaissance 
satellites began detecting in the 
Soviet Union, starting last De- 
cember. As yet, they are just 
holes, admittedly larger than 
those the Soviets have dug be- 
fore, but that did not stop the 
Defense Department and its Con- 
gressional allies from drawing 
conclusions about the missiles the 
Soviet Union intended to put in 
/ the silos. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington, who first disclosed 
the detection of the large new 
■ ’ holes on a national television pro- 
gram, warned that the "Russians 
are now 'in the process of de-; 
ploying a new generation, rn i 
advanced generation of offensive 
\f systems.” Defense Secretary Mel- ; 
vin R. Laird, on another tele- 
vision show, followed up by : 
stating that the silo construction! 

- "confirms the fact tliat the Soviet 
Union is going forward with the 
construction of a large missile 
. system.” Coupled with these' 
statements were warnings that 
the strategic balance might be 
- tipping in favor of Moscow. 

'Then last week, through Re- 
publican sources in the Senate, 
it came out thatJhe < Central 
V tclligcncc AgeneAPPif Q.V 
at least two-thirds of the '60 silo 


holes detected So far were for 
the Soviet SS-1I. This is a rela- 
tively small intercontinental mis- 
sile comparable to the United 
States Air Force’s Minuteman, 
and the Defense Department has 
acknowledged that it is too small 
to present a first-strike threat 
, to the American 'retaliatory force. 
.The size of the holes, the C.I.A. 
surmised, could be explained by 
, the possibility that the 'Soviet 
Union was “hardening” its mis- 
sile silos against attack, just as 
the. United States has been doing 
for its Minute-men. 

After that disclosure, the De- 
fense Department began retreat- 
ing. The new' holes, it conceded, 
could be for "hardening” with 
concrete liners. But still, the Pen- 
tagon said, they were big enough 
to hold two new types of missiles,' 
or perhaps improved models of 
the SS-1 1 and SS-9. At any rate, 
the Defense Department admit- 
ted, the intelligence information 
was loo inconclusive to draw 
definitive judgments. That was a 
far cry from the impression cre- 
ated earlier by the Defense De- 
partment, that tlie Soviet Union 
was deploying an improved ver- 
sion of the SS-9 or perhaps even • 
a larger now missile aimed at 
a first-strike capability. 

"We have just witnessed the 
shortest missile gap in history, 


provide unbiased intellige 
alysis. Its director, presently 
Richard M, Helms, was to be the 
President’s principal intelligence 
adviser. But in practice, intelli- 
gence was never completely cen- 
tralized, and the C.I.A. directors 
have discovered that it is im- 
possible, to divorce analysis of 
intelligence from policy. 

The Central Intelligence Di- 
rector, for example, has virtually 
no authority over the 3,000-raan 
Defense Intelligence Agency, 
which helps explain why the 
C.I.A. and the Defense Depart- 
ment could reach such differing 
interpretations over the big holes, 

Even if intelligence- operations 
should bo further centralized--- 
perhaps ' at the White House 
level, as is now being considered 
by the Nixon Administration---' 
the problem would not be com- 
pletely solved. Tlie underlying 
difficulty is that intelligence is 
not a game of certainties but of 
conjectures. As In the case of 
the big holes, certain conjectures 
must be drawn on the basis of 
limited, circumstantial facts, and 
inevitably the conclusions tend 
Mo reflect the philosophical out- 
look and responsibilities of lbs 
policymaker. 

With a responsibility for na- 
tional security, the Defense Sec- 
retary has a natural tendency to 



oncers’ to come before Congress, 
'shouting 'missile gap’ and ‘tech- 
nology gap,’ when in reality they 
ore only creating another ‘cred- 
ibility gap,’ through selective dis- 
closure of partially analyzed in- 
telligence, in order to panic the 
country into expensive weapons 
programs.” 

That question Is now beginning 
to be asked in Congress, which 
is far less gullible and more 
sophisticated than it was a dec- 
'-'ade ago, when it was willing to as- 
sume the unproved worst about 
Soviet intentions. Perhaps there , 
is also a change in attitude down ’ 
at the White House, where the 
President is willing to accept the 
possibility of an agreement limit- 
ing: defensive ABM .systems de- 
spite all the* Pentagon talk about • 
those Soviet offensive missiles. 
This change of attitude can prob- 
ably be more important than any 
reorganization of intelligence 
agencies in preventing the Exec- 
utive Branch and Congress from 
seeing missiles in holes where 
none yet exist. ' . 


proclaimed Senator William rrox- /choose the most pessimistic 

1V\irZ\ t I. . TV „ . .. » it. .. . t • 


mire of Wisconsin, the Pentagon’s 
gadfly. "Jn a month, without the 
United States lifting a finger or 
spending a dime, this missile gap 
was closed. The ‘scare-’em’ '.tech- 
nique, boomeranged.” 

Perhaps, as suggested by Sena- 
tor Proxmirc, there was just an 
element of politics in the selective 
disclosure of intelligence infor- 
mation about the big holes. Every 
spring, just as regularly as the 
cherry blossoms bloom on the 
Tidal Basin, there crop up dire 
: row warnings about Soviet 
weapons with a timing that just 
•happens to coincide with Con- 
gressional consideration of the 
defense budget. . 

' The problem, however, goes 
•'deeper than political usd of in- 
telligence information, which is 
probably inevitable when that 
information has to be translated 
into policy and appropriations by 
tho politicians in the Executive 
Branch and Congress. Jn part, 
tho difficulty, as the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is coming to realize, 
lies in the disjointed way that 
intelligence is gathered and an- 
alyzed. 

In principle, the C.T.A. was set 

or ^2001 i/03/04 : 

policy-making agency that could. 


among the range of conjectures 
reached from agreed-upon but 
limited Intelligence facts. That is 
■what Mr. Laird did when he pro- 
jected two years ago that the 
Soviet Union would deploy 500 
SS-9’s by 1975, and what he did 
when be saw tlie pictures of the 
big holes. 

The difficulty is that this kind 
of approach can lead to a self- 
fulfilling form of “worst case” 
analysis, in which the worst that 
is assumed about Soviet inten- 
tions comes true because' of the 
American reaction — or vice 
versa. Thus, the United States 
sees a "missile gap” and starts’ 
rapidly deploying them on land 
and on sea. The Soviet Union 
■then starts deploying missiles at 
a '-great rata until it has more 
land-based missiles than the 
United States, which starts talk 
of another missile gap when 
those big -holes are spotted., 
Testifying last week before the 
Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Dr. Herbert Scoville Jr., 
former Deputy Director for Re- 
search of the C.I.A., said that if 
it now turns out that the Soviet 
Union is putting SS-ll’s in the 
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In all official circles. Helms is alee 
not only as honorable but also ? 
talented and — the. supreme accolad 


) 


I« AlV’nt 
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Ry Newsweek Feature Service 

WASHINGTON — In a recent, edition of "Who’s 
Who In. America,", the official biography for one 
Richard McGarrnh Helms is less than an inch 
•J \ lot's- 11 identifies him 

■•;-A - j simply as a "govt. 
A eV; of cl.," lists prosaic 
things like Ids education 
-, \ c.r e d c n t i a 1 s (11. A. 

.' Williams Coll. 1935), his 
?; ’ ’* .j dubs (Clicvy Chase, City 
, T . ’ Tavern Assn.) and his 
: . office address: Central 
i ' ;W; Intelligence Agy., 
' , j Washington, 20305. 

Wlw t the brief sketch 
doesn’t mention, 
4 however, is that in the 

'•-v.. A colorful career of the 
tall, handsome Helms, 
the U.S.’s chief in- 
telligence officer, there is enough intrigue and 
derring-do to fill a dozen spy novels, 


m 


n 
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4 

'helms 


Take, for instance, the time in 1950 just after 
Nikita Khrushchev had delivered his secret “de- 
Slalinizalion” speech to the Communist party 
Congress in Moscow. » 

As deputy chief of the CIA’s Clandestine Ser- 
vices, Helms directed the agents who dummied up 
a copy of the speech with 32 derogatory inserts 
about, neutral nations and their leaders. They then 
circulated it abroad — and caused tire . Russians 
soiae- severe embarrassment. 

Oii TAKE THE TIME HELMS supervised am 
operation that involved the digging of a. tunnel 
under SCO yards of East and West German soil to 
allow CIA agents to tap Moscow's phone con- 
• versations with the East German government, its 
own secret police agents in Germany and its own 
anny/ccmrnand. 

lir all probability, most of Helms's career wilt 
remain, classified "top secret" until long after his 
death — which is exactly as he would have it. As 
he told a recent meeting of the American Society 
of" Newspaper Editors (ASNE) in Washington, 
" ; . , it is aviomatic that an intelligence service— 
whatever type, of government it serves — must 
.wrap itself in as much secrecy as possible in order 
to operate effectively ..." - 

The speech, Helms's first public address since 
he was named Director ot the CIA in 10SG, was 
encouraged by the Nixon Administration which 
- had become disturbed by critics charging that an 
intelligence network is incompatible with a demo- 
cratic society. *, 

degree take it on faith that we, too, are honorable 
men devoted to her service . , .” 


.that has its share of high-level dike 
mch.sely professional. 

■ Where once it was thought that Richard Nixon 
would replace Helms with a Republican appointee, 
ilho .current -consensus is that 
'when and if the President reor- 
ganizes the sprawling intelligence 
'community he will solidify, rather 
than diminish, Helms’, authority. 

Helms already has three 
'separate roles: CIA Director; 
overall Director of Central in- 
telligence (which means that lie is 
chief intelligence adviser to the 
White House and .-Congress) ; and 
chairman of tire U.b. Intelligence 
Hoard (which comprises all the 
othen governmental intelligence 
outfits). 

RUT il’I HAS NO veal authority 
over any group bid the CIA. Under 
a roorganizalion, it is possible that 
Helms would either l>e given 
direct control of all intelligence 
operations or relocated in a spe- 
cial White House capacity. 

Helms’s quick mind, his 
remarkable grasp c-f complex 
issues, his insistence on staying 
out of the policy-making field and, 
above all, Ills forthrightness have 
earned him the respect of many, 
of the Administration’s severest; 

Icongrcssional critics. j 

"Helms is great with Congress," . 
says one Senate staffer. "He ad- 1 
mils when he doesn’t know; 
something. He never lies.” 

He is also, one of the most 
sought-after dinner guests in 
Washington — charming, .witty, 
debonair, completely removed 
from the popular image of the 
nation’s supci -spook. ■ 

j THE 5S-YEAK-OLJ) Helms 
beamed his social graces in 
■ Europe, where he spent two years 
in fashionable schools. After grad- 
uating from Williams, ho went 
back to Europe as a wire service 
reporter. Utilizing his fluency in 
German (he also speaks almost 
flawless French), he managed to 
wangle an exclusive interview 
with cue of the Continent's rising 
radical politicians, Adoif Hitler, 

Financial and personal prob- 
lems forced him to abandon 
reporting and join tiie business 
side of a newspaper in Indiana. 

Then, during World War II, he 
worked for the Office of Strategic 
Services, paid as soon as. the CIA 
was created in 1017, he signed on. 

Through the years, lie served in 
I most of the agency’s branches, so 
' that when the time came ..for 
President Johnson to pick a. new 

101/03/04 :.ClA-RDfci 

career' man had ever headed the 
agency before. 


atiy regarded . HELMS HIVES IN Washington 
s dedicated, with his second wife, Cynthia, 
■ in a capital whom lie married in 1939. Between 
(antes — ini- them they have five grown chil- 
dren. ' ■ 

He- keeps in shape by playing a 
creditable game of tennis and, if 
rumors arc to be believed, one of 
Ids favorite pastimes is a land of 
busman's holiday: reading spy 
novels. 

Hut mostly Helms devotes 
himself to his work — work that 
lie believes, as he told the ASNE, 
"is necessary to permit . this 
country to grow on in a fearsome 
world, and to find its way into a 
better and more peaceful one.” 

Mc-ivi', F-tolurc- Service 
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The Hole Or 

Editor the Star:: 

</ . Mr. Welles, in the New York Times Service 

article carried in the Star May 11, is riot spe- 
cific as, to the type of executive order Mi’. 
Nixon might issue to define and strengthen the 
role of CIA, in the projected foreign in- 
telligence reshuffle. 

As a former denizen of Washington, with 
over 25 years association with foreign in- 
telligence) I shall venture a few comments on 
Mr. Welles’ article. 

First, of all, I hope that the idea of estab- 
lishing a Department of Intelligence is junked. 
Effective handling of foreign intelligence does 
not require another monolithic, structure in 
Washington. Bigness is no substitute for effec- 
tively delegated authority, clearly understood 
procedures and objectives, and professional 
competence. Mr. Welles notes that as an al- 
ternative to a new department, the authority 
and responsibilities of CIA might be realigned 
and strengthened. I believe that, this would be 
the correct action to take. 

In the years since 10-17, when CIA came into 
.existence, the foreign intelligence effort of the 
United States has grown tremendously in so- 
phistication' and effectiveness, and CIA has 
been at the center of all this development. 
There have, of course, been growing pains and 
problems. If there had not been Mr. Nixon 
would not now be looking for reorganization. 

If it is fair to single out a whipping boy we 
■jnust pick on the intelligence effort of the mili- 
tary services. The conceptually sound idea of 
establishing the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA) and charging it with the responsibility 
lor making coherent sense out of the galli- 
maufry created by G-2, ONI, and A-2 foundered 
on a technical loophole and entrenched greed: 



The technical loophole was that, in addition 
to each service contributing to the foreign in- 
telligence effort of DIA, each was also per- 
mitted to develop, for itself, “Departmental In- 
telligence”; information necessary for each to 
develop and use its own weaponry to max- 
imum advantage. Unfortunately, as com- 
petition for money ancl individual recognition, 
has grown, so lias the predilection of the ser- 
vices, encouraged too often by the Joint Chiefs, 
of Staff, to pay more attention to their own 
needs than to tiro central effort represented by 
DIA. ■ 

It appears that at this juncture DIA hasn't- 
the muscle to battle the Joint Chiefs, and so' 
long as there arc so many military officers in, 
DIA, with their fitness reports being written by 
their own services, no amount of paper work 
will make tins different. The practical alterna- 
tive is to turn over to CIA most of the func- 
tions assigned to DIA, accompanied by a very 
firm presidential charter as to the authority 
vested, in its director and the level of coopera- 
tion expected from others in the foreign in- 
tritig&ncs field. 

I am sure that there, is not space here to 
■describe what some of those functions are, but 
they are quite simple and could be effectively 
carried out by an organization with the ex- 
perience and professional competence of CIA. 
The alternative, a Department of Intelligence, 
would be subject to such a variety of conflict- 
ing ideas and growing pains that it would all 
too probably, unwittingly, recreate some of tho 
mistakes we are now trying to get away from. 

. HAYDEN CHANN1NG 
. 5150 N. .Campbell Ave. 
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!iStabiisi'tm.erif Bet 
•LA’s Peacemaking Role 

I N'm JJGliNOJ KSTABUSir- 

JuliNl by Harry Kov.c- Jlaaiom. 

Harvard University Press, Cnni- 
unite, Mass, sc j Pages, 

Ed Sullivan 

r riIE Intelligence Establish- 
ment clearly defines the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s 
CCIAO current influence on U; 

S.'-wcrld policy. The CIA’s', 
goofs are well known; unfor-i 
Innately, its important contri-f 
buttons to pence arc not so 
well-known. Thus, the public, 
which funds CIA, has no way 
of knowing the great role the 

■ CIA has played ju the past, 
nor how great a role it will 

■ play in the. future in the area 
. of world peace. 

War Involvement 
Because the CIA has been > 
closely involved in the Indu- I 
china war from the start, the 
theories and fac;ts presented 
in Cambodia cause one to 
wonder, for the alleged goals 
of that costly war are more 
open to question with each 
passing day. 

1 f Such books as these, and : 
there-.- have been dozens with ! 
ft similar theme over the 
past eight years, zero in 
stronger than ever to piece 
together facts and ideas con-' 
corning the meaning of the 
war, Here, loo, one finds an 
underlying theme that raises ‘ 
question about who or what 
js. to blame. .- - . i 


\ 


J 

Low, as the war appears to 
be winding down, there 
seems to be a political wind 
blowing across the nation 
winch seeks out the source of 
blame. l‘or tne war has been 
costly in lives (over 4-1,000) 
and materiel (currently 
around ?30 million daily). To 
an affluent nation such as 
ours there arises (lie ques- 
tion: what has been bought 
at these expensive prices? No 
one appears able to answer 
dial question satisfactorily. 
When, a question of such 
magnitude goes unanswered 
m a democracy there is a 
tendency to seek out factors 
of blame. 

Pers orui l In terpre tation 
J.he author offers sugges- 
tions and implications- from ' 
which tne r e a d e r may 1 
choose. Each American must 
answer the question for him- 
self, however, since this re- 

quires a personal interpret;!/ 
lion based not only on the ; 
facts, but on what the read- \ 
er thinks this nation stands 
for or against. 
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T7KOM JERSEY, General Washington hired a 
X 1 schoolteacher named Nathan Hale to spy on the 
British in Manhattan. Tt was bad judgment. Hale had 
no experience in espionage, as he soon pio\od b> 
'being captured and hanged, to become an Amei lean 

immortal. 

In the Civil War the govern- 
ment hired the Pinkerton outfit 
to set up an espionage system. Tt 
was never much good, but neither 
was the Confederate. 

In World War II we set up a /re-, AV.uX Y i 
■ jspy system in . Switzerland,^ and (j 



to war it was consolidated vjr jlVj 
t ral Intelligence Agency. It v -c?.>\ t 
own every year of the 26 



wy 

-/after the 
as Cent: 

has grown v^«*. ***'- -- - , 

since, encircling the globe with its tentacles, becom- : 
ill" a dense empire defying the President and the ■ 

; Congress to comprehend or control its global acin i- . 

lies. 

Excepting its frequent blunders, nobody knows ; 
or can discover what it. is up to in a given time 01 
place. Compared with it, Hoover’s !B1 is an open 
. book. 

■A >*: A 

T7 OR FBI AGENTS are subject ultimately to court 
1 .examination of their activities, which involve 
constitutional rights. CIA agents don’t deal with 
those having constitutional rights, and nobody says 

■ how or why it; disburses moneys voted to it by a , 

■ .generous and spellbound Congress. ! 

", Most CIA action naturally focuses on trouble 
• 'areas abroad, Europe in general, Latin America, the . 

Mediterranean and the Far East. Since we have been 
: engaged for 20 years in Asian intrigue, half of that; 
'! time in warfare with Asiatics, that is where the CIA: 

sleuths and provocateurs congregate and conspire m, 
! tins or that policy, which is removed from the hands, 
; of the President and the will of Congress. 1 

. This has become a savage and slippery maze ot 
blind forces at work, which no extraneous power on.. 
; earth can unravel. ' • ' ' ' 


' ~k 

T’J' IS A PREPOSTEROUS and dangerous situation 
J- for the Americans, and bears no relation to then 
traditional integrity of purpose and responsibility. 

Senator Chase of New Jersey, a inemoer of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, said last week he has 
learned from government sources there are JOa> 
G000 Thai troops in Laos, and the United States is/ 

■ paying them through CIA.” . ^ 

He avers this is a violation of a congressional 
directive last year, prohibiting financing mercena- 
ries in Laos except to help free POWs or facilitate 
American troop withdrawals. The committee is c.ui 
rently taking testimony from two aides recently m 
Indochina. The Senator said he wrote to Secretary, ol 
, State Rogers about it a month ago, and has received 

| Then why not invite the Secretary to tell the' 

1 committee what he knows about it, |which might not. 

: be much, as there is no evidence Mr. Rogers talks to 

CIA, or vice versa. , . ' 

But congressmen enjoy complaining, and don i 

■ enjoy doing. If they enjoyed doing they would adopt 
: -a joint resolution calling for an audit of CIA expend- 

i i lures over the past, few years. The howling would be 
;! pitiful that this would uncover supersecret mves- 
i ligation abroad, and work untold harm to vital 
! American “interest. Who say? Who knows if CIA 
conniving is beneficial or detrimental to vital Amo - 
’. jean interests anywhere, since nobody has evei 
; yielded an inkling of what it is all about : 

- , May .24, 1971 
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T^ROM JERSEY, ' General Washington hived a 
i" schoolteacher named Nathan Ilale to spy on the 
British in Manhattan. It was bad judgment. Hale had 
no experience in espionage, as he soon proved by 
being captured and hanged, to become an American 
immortal. 

In the Civil War the govern- 
ment hired the Pinkerton outfit 
to set up anespionagcsystcm.lt 
was never much good, but neither 
was the Confederate. 

• In World War II we set up a 
spy system in Switzerland, and • ) '-aVp 
after live war it was consolidated \.r 
as Central Intelligence Agency. It Aa }\ 
has grown every year of the 26 
since, encircling the globe with its tentacles, -becom- 
ing a dense empire defying the President and the 
Congress to comprehend or control its global activi- 
ties. 

' Excepting its frequent blunders, nobody knows 
or can discover what it is up to in a given lime or 
place. Compared with it, Hoover’s FBI is an open 
book. 

-k A P 



He avers this is a violation of a congressional, 
directive last year, prohibiting financing mercena- 
ries in Laos except to. help free FOWs or facilitate 
American troop withdrawals. The committee is cur- 
rently taking testimony from two aides recently in 
rndochina.-.The Senator said he wrote to Secretary. of 
State Rogers about it a month ago, and has received 
no reply. 

Then why not invite the Secretary to tell the 
committee what lie knows about it, which might not . 
be much, as there is no evidence Mr. Rogers talks to, 
CIA, or vice versa. 

But congressmen enjoy complaining, and don’t 
enjoy doing. If they enjoyed doing they would adopt 
a joint resolution calling for an audit of CIA expend- 
itures over the past few years. The howling would be 
pitiful that this would uncover supersed'd inves- 
tigation abroad,' and work untold harm to vital 
American "interest,” Who say? .Who knows if CIA 
conniving is beneficial or detrimental to vital Amer- 
ican interests anywhere, since nobody has ever 
yielded an inkling of what it is all about? . . 


P OR FIB. AGENTS are subject ultimately to court 
> examination of their activities, which involve 
constitutional rights. CIA agents don’t deal with 7 
those having constitutional rights, and nobody says 
how or why it disburses moneys voted to it by a 
generous and spellbound Congress. • 

Most CIA action naturally focuses on’ trouble 
areas abroad, Europe in general. Latin America, the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. Since we have been 
engaged for 20 years in Asian intrigue, half of that 
time in warfare with Asiatics, that is where the CIA 
sleuths and provocateurs congregate and conspire in 
this or that policy, which is removed from the hands 
of the President and the will of Congress. 

This, has become a savage and slippery maze of 
blind forces at work, which no extraneous power on 
earth can unravel. - ' 

>V k k 

•TT IS A PREPOSTEROUS and dangerous situation 
J- for the Americans, and bears no relation to their 
traditional integrity of purpose and responsibility. 

Senator Chase of New Jersey, a member of the J 
Foreign Relations Committee, said last week' he has ^ 
learned from government sources there- are “4000- 
6000 Thai troops in Laos, and the United States is 
paying them through CIA.” _ : 
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Speotai to rutfato jYetcs 

' WASHINGTON, May 39 — In 
a recent edition of “Who’s Who 
in America,” the official 

'biography for Richard McGar- 
rah Helms is less than an inch 
long. It idc.n- 

(ifios him fS )/: ;W H 

simply as s . ; - f 

1. "govt, ofeb,” ii 

lists . prosaic ;/ l/.pj ;Vi .k. . 

1 things like Isis • 

• t d ti c.ational *'*"* v "" 
credentials. (D.* 
iColl. 1935), his 
Chase, City Tavern Assn.) and 
his office address: Central 
Intelligence Agy., Washington, 
20503. 

. V, 'li at the brief sketch doesn’t 
mention, however, is that in 
the colorful career of the tail, 
.handsome Mr, Helms, the na- 
tion’s chief intelligence officer, 
•there is . enough intrigue and 
•derring-do Jo fill a dozen 
novels. 

' Take, for instance, the time 
in 1956 just after Nikita 
Khrushchev had delivered his 
secret “do - Staliolaation”. 
speech to the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow. 

. ' As deputy chief of the CIA’s 
Clandestine Services, Mr. 
Helms directed the agents who 
dummied up a copy of the 
speech with 32 derogatory in- 
serts about neutral nations and 
their leaders. They then 
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spy 


circulated it abroad — and 
caused ths Russians some 
severe embarrassment. 

• O 0 

OR TAKE the time Mr. 
Helms supervised an operation 
that involved digging a tunnel 
under COO yards of East and 
West German soil to allow CIA 
agents to tap Moscow’s phone 
conversation with the East 
German govesnment, its own 
secret police agents in 
. Germany and its own army 
command. 


In all probability, most of 
Mr. Helms’ career will re- 
main classified “top secret" 
until long after his death, 
which is exactly as "he would 
have it. As he told a recent 
meeting of the American 
Society of Netyspuper Editors 
in Washington, . . it is ax- 
iomatic that an intelligence 
service — whatever type of 
government it serves -- must 
wrap itself in as much secrecy 
as possible in order to operate 
effectively ...” 

The speech, Mr. Helms’s 
first public address since lie 
was named director of flic CIA 
in 1336, was encouraged by the. 
Nixon Administration, which 
had become disturbed by 
critics charging that an intel- 
ligence network is incompatible 
with a democratic society. 

After countering several 
criticisms with cool grace, Mr. 
Helms said: “The nation must, 
to a degree, take it on faith 
that we, too, arc honorable 

men devoted to. her service 

1 ) 

! ln nil official circles, Mr. 
Helms is already regarded not 
only as honorable but also as 
dedicated, talented and — • the 
supreme accolade in .a capital 
that has its- share of high-level 
dilettantes — immensely pro- 
fessional, 

<« <« i? 

WHERE ONCE it was 
thought that Richard Nixon 
would replace Mr. Helms .with 
a. Republican appointee, the 
current consensus is that when 
and if the President 
reorganizes the sprawling in- 
telligence community ho will 
solidify, rather than diminish, 
Mr. Helms’ authority. 

Mr. Helms already has three 
separate roles: CIA director; 
over-all director of centra! in- 
telligence (which means that 


s 

.,:n • 


RICHARD HELMS 
U. S. Intelligence Head . 

he is chief intelligence adviser 
to the White House and 
Congress); and chairman of 
the U. S. intelligence board 
(which comprises all the other 
gov crnmental intelligence 
outfits). 

But he has no real authority 
over any group but the CIA. 
Under a reorganization, it is 
possible .that Mr. Helms either 
would bo given direct control 
of all intelligence operations or 
relocated in a special White 
House capacity. 

Mr. Helms’ quick mind, his 
remarkable grasp of complex 
issues, his insistence on 
staying out of the policy-mak- 
ing field and, above all, his 
forthrightness have earned him 
the respect of many of the ad- 
ministration’s severest 
Congressional critics. . 

“Helms is great with 
Congress,” /says one Senate 


' ■' " v-v : ii f- •' • f if f " w : hf b 

staffer. “He admits when he 
doesn’t know . something, IIo 
I never lies.” 

* * * s • v 
HE IS also one c? the most 
} scught-afler c’inr.cr guests in 
■ Washington — charming, wit- 
/ fy, debonair, completely 
removed from ii*e popular im- 
: age of the nation's super-spook. 
The l'5-year-o!d Holms 
learned his social graces hi 
; Europe, where he spent two 
years in fashionable schools. 

■; After graduating from 
Williams,' he went back to 
Europe as r. wire-service 
reporter. Utilizing his fluency 
in German (ho also speaks 
almost flawless Eronch), he 
wangled an exclusive into view 
with one of the continent's ris- 
i Ing radical politicians, . Adolf 
Hitler. , ~ 

Financial and personal prob- 
lems forced him to abandon 
reporting and join the business 
side of a newspaper,. in Indiana. 
Then, during World War H, he 
worked for the Office of 
Strategic Services, .end as coon 
as the CIA was created in 1947, 
he signed on, , 

Through the years, he served 
in most '. of. the agency's 
branches, sc/ ‘that when the 
time came for President 
Johnson to pick a new director 
in 1966, Mr. Helms was the. 
logical choice, even though no 
career man had ever headed 
the agency before. 

Mr. Helms lives in V/ashing- 
ton with his second wife, Cyn- 
thia, whom he married in 1S39. 
Between them they have five 
grown children. 

He keeps in shape by playing 
a creditable game of tennis 
and, if rumors are ' to be 
believed, one of his favorite 
pastimes is a kind of busman’s 
holiday: reading spy novels. 
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reflects the erosion of discipline and morale 
In forces In Vietnam. 

NOTHING TO DO 

The American forces In Vietnam no longer 
. brave a genuine combat mission, and an army 
without a combat mission is a'n army with 
■ out a real purpose. Of the more than 260,000 
American troops now in Vietnam, only about 
A fifth are combat troops, and their principal 
mission now is to avoid combat. If you ask 
*rt the Pentagon what in heaven’s name the 
Other 200,000 are doing, you hear generalities 
about an "orderly withdrawal,” or you are 
told the answer is secret. 

In fact, what most of the 200,000 are. doing 
is virtually nothing, other than going mad 
with boredom. Under the President’s with- 
drawal program, there will still be around 
150,000 noncombat troops In Vietnam next 
November, still going mad with boredom. 
Soldiers will choose almost any escape from 
*n army that has lost discipline, morale and 
purpose, and this has a lot to do with the 
heroin epidemic’. 

This country has a profound moral obliga- 
tion to provide logistic support for the mil- 
lion-man South Vietnamese forces, which 
have been made pathetically dependent on 
American support for the defense of their 
country, But the’Unitcd States has no obli- 
gation to continue to field a big non-fighting 
army in which tens of thousands of young 
men are becoming heroin addicts. The bulk 
of that non-fighting army must be with- 
drawn from Vietnam quickly and urgently, 
for the same reason that people In a burning 
house ’ have to be gotten out quickly and 
urgently. 

QUORUM CALL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gsavel) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

■Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, Et 

Au v. The United States of America 
. A letter from the Chairman of the In- 
dian Claims Commission transmitting, pur- 
' smnt to law. Its report on the final determi- 
nation with respect to the case of the Oneida 
Bdbe .of Indians of Wisconsin for Itself and 
on. behalf of the Hirst Christian and Orchard 
Parties . of Oneida Indians, plaintiffs, versus 
the United .States of America (with an ac- 
companying ’ paper) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Interstate Compact- on Mental Health 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia trans- 
mitting proposed legislation to authorize the 
District of Columbia to enter into the Inter- 
state Compact on Mental Health (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

District of Columbia Educational 
Personnel Act 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia sub- 


Act (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Curtailment of Mailing Certain Articles'. 

A letter from the Postmaster General trans- 
mitting proposed legislation to curtail the 
mailing of certain articles which present a 
hazard to postal employees or mail process- 
ing machines by Imposing restrictions on 
certain advertising and promotional matter in 
the malls, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Accident Investigation and Reporting 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Department of Transportation submit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a preposed highway 
safety program standard on accident invest!-, 
gation and reporting (with accompanying ' 
papers); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 

were submitted: ( 


Chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act, and to 
maintain and expand employment In the 
United States. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1803. A bill to restore the golden eagle 
program to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, provide for an annual camp- 
ing permit, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. J. Res. 100. An original Joint resolution 
to provide for an extension of section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act with respect to 
the current railway labor-management dis- 
pute; and for other purposes. (Considered 
afid passed today) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (for Mr. Gurney) : 

S. J. Res. 101.' A Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating July 20. 1971, as "Na- 
tional Moon Walk Day." Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee} STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 


on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment; 

H.R. 5765. An act to extend for six months 
the time for filing the comprehensive re- 
port of the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government of the District of 
Columbia (Kept. No. 92-109) . 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare; 

S.J. Res. 100. An original Joint resolution 
to provide for an extension of section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act with respect to the 
current railway labor-management dispute; 
and for other purposes. (Kept. No. 92-110). 


mlttlng proposed legislation entitled “The arB ln mvoiuntary 

District of Columbia Educational Personnel bankruptcy or are being reorganized under 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1887. A bill tp amend the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 to specify certain activities 
in which the Central Intelligence Agency may 
not engage. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed. .Services. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 1888. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept donations of land 
for, and to construct, administer, and main- 
tain the Allegheny Parkway in the States 
of West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

■ By Mr. BAKER; 

S, 1889. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to exclude from Federal 
regulation the driver qualifications of op- 
erators of certain classes of agricultural 
vehicles. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TAFT; 

S. 1890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve employers 
of 50 or less employees from the requirement 
of paying or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Gambrell, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. Talmadge, and Mr. 
Tunney) : 

S. 1891. A bill to authorize emergency loan 
guarantees to major business enterprises. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. TAFT; 

S, 1892. A bill to provide Federally guar- 
anteed loans to corporations vital to the na- 
tional defense which are in involuntary 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1887. A bill to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to specify certain 
activities in which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency may not engage. Referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

’ PROHIBITION OP CERTAIN ACTIVITIES BY THE 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill today to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947, which would bar the 
Central Intelligence Agency from or- 
ganizing, supervising, or conducting any 
military or paramilitary operation 
abroad. 

This bill is identical to one introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Badillo. 

In introducing his measure on May 31, 
1971, the Congressman explained that 
the bill would close a loophole in the 
National Security Act which now permits 
the CIA to undertake such other func- 
tions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as may be 
directed by the National Security 
Council. 

It is this provision which apparently 
is the justification for the presence of 
the CIA in Laos— not to gather intel- 
ligence, but to train, finance, and lead 
tribal guerrillas and even the Royal 
Laotian Army as a covert adjunct to U.S. 
combat operations. 

It is reliably reported that the CIA has 
more than 300 men in Laos, supplying 
and training government guerrillas- and 
leading commando and reconnaissance 
teams. In addition, the CIA is mainly 
responsible for planning of the massive 
air bombardment of Laos, which has 
made a wasteland of this tiny nation and 
turned its people into refugees in their 
own land. 

By its use of the CIA in this manner, 
our Government has developed a new and 
cynical formula for running a war, out 
of sight of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. I fear that unless legislation 
such as the bill I offer today Is enacted, 
we will find the CIA running military 
operations in Indochina long after other 
American combat forces have been 
brought home. 

If enacted, this bill would restore the 
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. Notes and Comment 

i ' - • 

; r~J‘pvi/£ i\ r £iT Yorker herewith an- 
j' j nounces the first in a series of 
: -**- plans to save the taxpayers billions 

of dollars a year. But let’s begin with 
a fact or two. A writer for the Tima 
has revealed that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency costs six hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. We’re sure it’s 
much more, but we’ll accept the figure, 
lie further reports that fifteen per cent 
'of its information comes from 
“agents” — that is, people seeking to 
overthrow other governments or prop 
them up, whichever the case may be. 
That part of it is fine — some govern- 
ments need overthrowing; some need 
upproppmg. Sometimes it’s a little hard 
to decide which, but we’ll leave that to 
Henry Kissinger. Thirty-five per cent 
of its information is gathered by elec- 
tronic snoopers. We don’t know how ' 
. this works. Now, here’s where we 
■ come in. Fifty per cent of the C.I.A.’s 
daily “input” is received from “overt 
I sources, such as periodicals.” We’re a 
periodical, and we can help. Because 
; of the way our business works, we have 
people reading all the time — reading 
everything: newspapers, magazines, 
books, unsolicited manuscripts (none of 
these even get to the C.I.A.), pam- 
phlets. Our readers are intelligent, pa- 
triotic people, always thinking of their 
government. It’s amazing how much 
duplication there is in this country. So 
the C.I.A. can close down this half of 
its operation, and we will take over at 
no cost. Probable net saving: three 
hundred million dollars. It should 
never have cost that much just to have 
people read. Anyway, any time any of 
US finds anything worthwhile, it’ll 
be Xeroxed and mailed to Washington. 
If it seems really urgent, we’ll phone 
it in. 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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' Disarm C!A: Caclilio 

Washington, May 13 (AP) — 
Rep. Herman Badillo (D.-N.Y.) 
asked Congress today to pro- 
hibit the Cen- 
tral Intelligence 
Agency from or- 
ganizing or su- 
pervising secret 
military opera- 
tions of any 
kind. Badillo 
said a loophole 
in the 1917 law 
•that set up the 
CIA as an intel- 
ligence - gather- 
ing organization 
“is apparently _ 
being used to justify the fact 
that . . . tribal guerrillas and the 
Royal Laotiian Army have been 
. . . led by the CCA as a covert 
adjunct to the Indochina war.” 

He said more than 300 CIA men j 
are involved in the Laotian secret * 
army. 
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t . A major reorganization of the nation’s overseas 
I intelligence services is under consideration at the . . 
t\ ; White House, and the sooner the job is done, the : 

I'better for the country. The precise outlines of the , 

| overhaul are not yet clear, but it is obvious that Mr. 
i Nixon is determined to improve intelligence serv- _ 

Ices while cutting high operational costs. 

. The Central Intelligence Agency is the most 
5 prominent of the federal agencies which collect and > 

% . analyze foreign intelligence. But there- are five ^ 

| ; Other agencies involved, in similar work. The total _j 
{' annual bill for all six agencies runs to about five 
f- billion dollars; about 200,000 persons are involved,^ 
f mostly in the armed services. : ,-j 

f . , . ,A study made for the President includes a rec- . 
r: ommendation for the creation of a Cabinet-level 
k intelligence department;' it also includes provisions 
| ‘ for tightening CIA’s oversight of intelligence work 
*'• done for tWaue nerLservi ces in the Defense Depart- . 
f.tnent. It is plain that any reorganization will run 
| -squarely into operation of long-established vested 
{‘ Interests. . ' . }. 

f •*"*' There is a superficial attraction tc the idea of 
l creating a Secretary of Intelligence, but does the 
task of correlating overseas intelligence work rate 
V". 'g Cabinet post? It would seem that such a service ( 
jr is intended to provide information to all major 

r : ‘ agencies of government and, as such, might more .< 

^ properly be made a ’White House staff function. 

I Assigning the CIA primacy among the intelli- 
: gence" agencies is certain, to run into opposition; 

particularly from military service agencies. But 
. somehow, the goal of cooperation must be fixed and ’ 

'< 'enforced in place of what must often be almost 
. cutthroat competition among the six agencies for 
- .money, staff, and authority. j 

i'Congressional opposition or suspicion of a presi- 
dential effort to centralize the overseas intelligence 
r,: services might be blunted if Mr. Nixon accompanied 
pi his executive order with a proposal for appointment 
.. •*i'o£ a joint congressional committee, such as the' 

L Atomic Energy Committee, to oversee the intelli- . 
p:\gence gathering services for the legislative branch. 

. Mr. Nixon will not have an easy time in the . 
proposed reorganization, no matter what may be 
tfthe precise nature of administrative reforms. But 
^reforms are needed; in fact, they have long been 
h Overdue. A single agency, coordinating all intelli- 
£’*gence work overseas effectively for the President 
I 'and his Cabinet, is essential to the national^ security/ 
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By ANTONY PRISENDORF 
v.PTf; Post Correspondent 

; WASHIl'TGTON — A bill pro- 
i lilbiting the CIA from organ- 
: izing or supervising guerrilla 
■ armies in foreign countries 
■was introduced today by Rep. 

I Badillo. 

The legislation, Badillo said 
: would close a loophole in the 
National Security Act of 1947 
that authorizes the CIA to 
undertake ‘‘such other func- 
tions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the na- 
tional security’’ if directed to 
do so specifically by the Na- 
’ tional Security Council. 

1 This widely interpreted pro- 
vision, Badillo said in re- 
marks prepared for delivery 
.'.on the House floor, "is appar- 
ently being used to justify 
the fact that for several 
; years, at least, tribal guer- 

J a troops and the Royal 
otian Army have been 
.ined, financed and led by 
(the CIA as a covert adjunct 
jto the Indochina war.” 
t. And, Badillo charged, the 
CIA is “mainly responsible’’ 
-for the air bombardment of 
- Laos, which he said has made 
■ “a wasteland of this tiny na- 
rtion and turned its people 
into refugees in their own 
. - land.” .... 

■■ Under the main provisions 
of his bill, Badillo said, the 
-National Security Council 


o 
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could not authorize the CIA 
"to engage, in any manner or 
to any extent, in the organ- 
ization, supervision, or con- 
duct of any military or para- 
military operation of any 
kind” that involves either 
. regular or guerrilla forces in. 
a foreign country. 

Badillo, a Democrat elected 
to Congress last year repre- 
■ senting a triboro district en- 
compassing parts of Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and Queens, 
first disclosed that he was 
drafting the bill during his 
speech at the massive April 
24 antiwar demonstration at 
the Capitol. 

At that time, Badillo told 
the huge, peaceful crowd, “we 
must make sure that the 
Central intelligence Agency 
can no longer run clandestine 
wars, as it has been doing 
for years in Laos.” 

In his brief .speech to- 
day, Badillo said that based 
on Information supplied 
by “well-informed sources,”, 
more than 3C0 CIA agents, 
many of them former special 
forces troops, are in Laos 
"supplying and training gov- 
ernment guerrillas; and lead- 
ing commando and recon- 
naisance teams.” 
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A tempestuous week has ended for Washington, 
and it has afforded a lot of people abundant 
reasons to exercise old prejudices about the war, 
the Nixon Administration, the police, long-haired 
extremists, and the sort. 

.Some gloat that ( federal forces crashed the 
protesters’ naive plans to bring the government to. 
a halt. 

Some lament the hooliganism that tended to 
• discredit all war protesters. 

Some saw reason to deplore the arrest of more 
than 7,000 demonstrators as "preventive deten- 
tion” and “police state” tactics. , 

BUT WHEN* YOU STRIP all the prejudices 
away, one overriding fact hangs there, ominous 
and challenging: 

Last week it showed how deep are the anger 
and alienation, how widespread the irrationality 
and emotionalism, which the war has brought to 
" this society. 

The danger is that long after the war’s end 
jve shall still be straggling to heal the wounds, 
erase the scars, ease the distrust and contempt, 
and make this one nation again. 

IRRATIONALITY AND EMOTIONALISM, 
<Jnce set loose upon a society, take many forms 
and are not easily l-econtrolled. 

There was the woman clerk, weighing close to 
; 300 pounds, orating to all comers about , the 
. “bums" who were trying to wreck her city. ( 

. “The first thing the cops ought to do is make 
all of them cut their hair,” she said. 

It never occurred to her that a government 
Which can dictate" how people may wear their hair 
would soon want to decree how fat a woman can 
be. " ' a .. ' 

. M»' * 

- - TELEVISION REPORTERS and others made a 
big to-do over the fact that relatively few blacks 
participated in the anti-war deriionstrations. Why, 
when so many blacks have died in the war, and 
when tire conflict deprives blacks of so much that 
they need, should this be? 1 ' 

The answers are 'many, and complex. Many 
blacks remain convinced that anti-war protests 
. began as a cop-out by whites who fled the civil 
£ tights movement when the issue got around to 
chousing and blacks possibly moving into their 
f fifelgfiborhoods. ’ 

Then, with the recession hurting blacks almost 
twice as much as whites, black youths in Con- 
necticut and Colorado don’t find it so easy to reach 
Into momma’s purse and grab a few bi^s for a 
. protest outing in Washington. 

BUT THE MOST IMPORTANT and disturbing 
reason may be that the blacks who are most mili- 
tant, most alienated, are distrustful of and hostile 
toward all ’ whites. So no matter how anti- 
Establishment the Mayday Tribe professed to be, 


it was still just “a bunch, of whlteys” to the more 
extreme blacks. - f. 

Others arc simply confused. 

I sensed the trauma that lies behind tlus at- 
titude a few days ago in a discussion with black 
students at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 

ONE YOUNG MAN objected strenuously' to my 
column exposing the paucity of black agents in the 
JFBI and the lack of a single black in the 
supergrade (or supervisory) levels. He argued 
that I misled blacks By even suggesting that 
blacks could get justice by securing a fair share of 
top jobs in the FBI. 

“The FBI is a repressive agency whose func-. 
tion is to guard the status quo, to keep blacks and 
the poor enslaved,” he said. “There is no place in 
it for any black man. No black man could ever 
hold a top job in that agency unless he is a black 
devil, doing the bidding of the white Establish- 
ment.” 

I mentioned that Mississippi has an all-white 
highway patrol and wondered aloud if blacks were 
wrong to insist on a fair share of jobs in that 
organization. 

That young man and a few of Iris colleagues 
held firm in their argument that blacks must not 
“join ’em,” but must hang aloof until the day 
comes when they can “lick ’em.” . 

THE NEXT THING I KNEW I was being asked | 
to defend tire FBI and the CIA against one young j 
militant's contention that these two organizations | 
are funnelling drugs into tire black community! j 

' It gets to be exasperating arguing with youths 
who think an accusation is the same as truth. It is 
angering to see young people mistake rage for a 
righteousness which allows them to slash other 
people’s tires, damage other people’s cars, in- 
fringe on other people’s rights.- 

In our exasperation arid anger (and in some 
instances fear) it is too easy to accept the easy 
expedient of government and police control of 
everything. 

This week a lot of Americans arc surely a lot 
more willing to accept tire absurd proposition that 
Atty. Gen. John Mitchell has the right to bug or 
wiretap anyone he regards as a security threat— 
without tire approval of any court. 

“The bums threw paint on my car; sure the 
Attorney General ought to keep an eye on them,” 
is a pretty natural reaction. 

And that is why it is more crucial than, ever 
.that this week Americans do less cursing about 
Jast week and more worrying "about the weeks to, 
come. Weeks in which we face the grim task of 
easing the deepening alienations of age, race, and 
political outlook. Weeks in which we shall have to 
straggle to prevent the erosions of liberty that are 
so commonplace in times of strife. , 
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Why closs Attorney General Mitch- 
ell continue to insist that he has the 
fight to eavesdrop on U.S. citizens in 
national security cases without the 
court approval normally required in 
other eavesdropping situations? 
Doesn’t he see the risks inherent in 
such a policy to democratic traditions, 
whatever the practical considerations? 

The answer to this disturbing ques- 
tion, so far as we can determine from 
Mr. Mitchell’s aides, is not very reas- 
suring. The Attorney General appar- 
ently believes that his doctrine of unac- 
countable power does not pose a threat 
to democracy simply because he be- 
lieves himself to be an honorable man, 
a. .lawyer with the deepest respect for 
his country and its traditions. Why 
can’t we accept his good will as insur- 
- Slice enough against the possible mis- 
use of powers granted to him? 

More disturbing still, this somewhat 
naive idea seems to be spreading, and 
to other powerful men who also should 
know better. For example, in a rare 
public speech recently, Richard Helms, 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, declared truly enough that in- 
. telli gence is vital to our defense, but he 
added that if the machinations of mod- 
em intelligence work seem to create 
the potential for undermining demo- 
cratic traditions, the nation would just 
have to “take it on faith that we too 
are honorable men devoted to (the na- 
tion’s) service.” 

Nov/ it is not enough to call these 
statements naive, though that is ob- 
vious enough: Honor and good inten- 
sions ..are not the same as intelligence, 
understanding or even sanity. History 
is littered with the unfortunate acts of 
the stupid, the ignorant and the mad 
who^a bused their powers wretchedly in 
pursuit of goals which seemed honora- 
ble to them. 

That men like the Attorney General 
and the director of the CIA should be 
tempted to such thoughts? However, 
should be seen in a deeper light. It is a 
t great insight of the past few years that 
modern changes in the world, and es- 
pecially advances in technology, have 


mi il 

given men powers which tax their hu- 
manity. Science in effect has outdated 
the rules by which we have tradition- 
ally conducted our affairs. Leaders 
wno must use the new powers find 


themselves faced with 


staggering 
;hould have 


moral dilemmas no 
to resolve. 

A notable example of' such change 
is nuclear weaponry, which makes it 
possible for one man to destroy all of 
human civilization. What is worth the 
use of such power? But more recently, 
as Mr. Anderson notes in an article on 
this page, it is becoming clear that ad- 
vances m communications technology 
are giving men powers which, perhaps 
more subtly, tax their humanity too. 

This has serious implications for a 
powerful stats that is also a democ- 
racy, a form of government that gives 
high value to the humanity of all its 
citizens and the morality of its role in 
the world. For the logic of giving more 
and 'more men in a democracy pov/ers 
too great for any human being to wield 
with the wisdom necessary to their use 
implies, inevitably, the decline of these 
values. 

As the technologies grow more per- 
vasive, then, men in power should take 
with utmost seriousness their own atti- 
tudes in using them. Ultimately the 
new powers require a kind of humility 
in their masters, an understanding 
that they may not be aware of all the 
implications of what they do, a willing- 
ness to seek the advice of others in ex- 
ercising their power, a ready accep- 
tance of review by the objective and 
the informed. 

Now we have no doubt that for Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Helms to accept this 
notion fully and act on it would compli- 
cate their live3 tremendously. But at 
the same time we think it imperative 
that the idea at least be tetter under- 
stood: The modern world makes the 
idea of accountability for power in a de- 
mocracy more important than ever, 
however upstanding the'' people who 
use it. To ignore this idea is at best re- 
markably shortsighted; at worst it in- 
volves an arrogance no free society 
can afford for long. 
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Letters From The People 


, ‘Prove You’re Honorable 1 

' What the Central Intelligence Agency is 
shrouded in b a s i c a 1 1 y is the shrug of 
American shoulders convinced that all the 
secrecy and covert activity is necessary, y 7 
To take more on "faith,” as Richard. 
Helms asks us to do, is to further turn our 
backs on an agency that seems to exist 
outside the reach of the U.S. Government 
and its controls. 

What Americans must assume is that 
the same President who looks earnestly 
Into the TV cameras and promises to ex- 
tract us from a monumental blunder initi- 
ated by this constitutionally questionable 
organization is at that very moment insti- 
gating other such manipulations in the 
"national interest” that could lead us 
right back into another Vietnam or Bay of J 
Pigs or Laos (end what are they doing in 
the Congo?). 

Perhaps the CIA is a necessary part of 
the system, but Americans are no longer 
blindly taking on “faith’' honorable men 
devoted to service. We say prove you’re 
honorable. Geraldine Ferris. 

Ballwin 
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I ust how far may a government go in 
t? gathering secret intelligence inf..nna- 
tion without undermining the freedom of 
the society it is bound to protect? That is 
one of the oldest dilemmas of democracy 
and also one of Washington’s freshest po- 
litical debates. Last week, the Adminis- 
tration’s critics in Congress pressed new 
charges of overzcalous snooping on the 
part of the FBI. And the director of the 
CL\, in a rare appearance on a public 
platform, defended his agency against 
those who accuse it of constituting a sin- 
ister “invisible government.’ 

The FBI dispute was by far the more 
serious, for it is becoming plain that the 
Democrats sense they have a powerful 
public issue in the surveillance activities 
of the feds. Early this month. House Ma- 
jority Leader Hale Boggs dramatically 
accused the FBI of tapping congress- 
men’s phones— but he failed to supply any 
hard evidence. This- time, the. accuser 
was Sen. Edmund Muskie, front runner 
for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion next year, who sharply denounced 
FBI spying at an event so apparently in- 
nocuous as last year’s Earth Day celebra- 
tion. And be offered documentation. 

Muskie made public copies of an 
eleven-page intelligence report,* written 
on FBI stationery, covering the Earth 


Day rally in Washington a year ago. It 
was, he said, only one of 10 to 60 FBI re- 
ports on similar environmental observ- 
ances around the nation the same day. In 
it, the FBI described the preparations 
for the rally, listed die organizers (one of 
whom, said the report, “has been public- 
ly identified in the past as a Communist 
Party leader’’) and summarized the gist 
of the speeches, songs and placards— in- 
cluding the fact that Muskie himself had 
given “a short antipollution speech.” In 
appendices to the report, the FBI de- 
scribed two leftist organization's, Students: 
for a Democratic Society and the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party. “The inference,” 
Muskie declared, “is that Earth Day, Sen- 
ator Muskie and many thousands of 
Americans who gathered together to pro- 
test pollution were somehow related to 
SDS and the Progressive Labor Party.” 

Watchful: The Earth Day snooping 
suggested that even if the FBI does not, 
as it claims, maintain surveillance over 
any members of Congress, it does fre- 
quently observe events in which they are 
closely involved. According to Sen. Gay- 
lord Nelson, a Wisconsin Democrat and 
on? of the originators of the Earth Day 
idea, at least 150 senators and represent- 
atives and 100 Administration officials 
took part in Earth Day rallies last year. 
Whats more, 31 members of Congress 


♦The document was unclassified and was not 
arnon^ those sfcplen from l he Media, Pa,, FBI office 

and exposure flT'i'f i lTrifcc "a’ 
ganda, which did much to- inspire the current cri ti 
cistu. reportedly so infuriated director J, Ed^.ir 
.Hoover that a number of the FBI’s 5U0-^dd small 

4 *r»><idi-'nh :i s' ' will shnrflv he clown. 


have endorsed the antiwar donionstra- 


end ( page BO), ivTOWiTT TToiJTfflcS in- 
clude more than a few watchful G-men. 
Beyond that, Muskie wondered what 


might be immune from inquisitive FBI 
eyes if something so unsubversive as an 
antipollution rally was not. “If there was 
widespread surveillance over Earth Day 
last year,” he asked, “is there any politi- 
cal activity in the country which the FBI 
does not consider a legitimate subject for 
watching? . . . How many Americans will 
hesitate, will not attend meetings and 
will not raise their voices because they 
feel what they do will become part of an 
FBI dossier?” The FBI performance on 
Earth Day, he charged, was at best “a 
monumental waste of the taxpayers’ 
money” and at worst “a dangerous threat 
to fundamental constitutional rights.” 

The White House called the attacks 
“politically motivated,” and Attorney 
General John Mitchell said the FBI was 
at Earth Day only to watch radical agita- 
tors. One such FBI target was the Chi- 
cago Seven’s Rennie Davis, who spoke at 
the rally but was mentioned only briefly 
in the report. Muskie questioned why 
the bureau disseminated so long a report 
when no criminal behavior was manifest. 

At the weekend, the President himself 
finally spoke out, during an interview 
with six newspaper editors— and he gave 
Hoover a brisk but finally ambiguous vole 
of confidence. While some criticism of 


the director could be justified, Mr. Nixon 
said, some was “unfair and malicious . . . 
He is taking a bad rap on a lot of things 

f,RbbptOOQ8 1 Ot3qi^ Thc / act \ vas 

that trie number or FIT! wiretaps has 
been sharply reduced during the Nixon 
r ears, the President said, and, to a ions- 


rm.r mTxva pTnAYir^ 
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is debate over policy op- 
tions, he said he does nm lino 


Even in this day of the in- 
formation explosion,” he said, 
“we read everything that 
comes into Washington — De- 




tnent agency. .,. . , 

. . Unlike the Federal Bureau l R ™ th e ! ih ^. SK 
of Investigation (FBI) which 
•'•Operates primarily in domes- 
tic., c^nl Taler, isal affairs, the 
CIA has no clandestine opera- 
tions within the U.S. However,, 
both agencies work closely to- 
gether. ' 

Because the CIA has found 
Itself the center of more than 
one controversy in recent 
years, and because of the in- 
telligence nature of its opera- 
tion, it was news recently 
when Richard Helms, director 
of Central Intelligence, 
made the first major speech 
that any director has made 
since , the agency- Was estab- 
lished. 

After he made the address, 
some observers expessed con- 
viction that Helms and the 
directors before him should 
have made public addresses. 

Many sincere Americans, of 
course, doubt the need for 
such an agency in a demo- 
cratic society. 




V 







POE 


H E L M S, addressing the 
American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors, sought to dispel 
the idea that th e CIA is an 
Invisible government, a law 
unto itself and subject to no 
controls. In the eyes of some 
♦people, its activities are re- 
garded as repugnant to a 
-iienfo^atic s o c i e t y. Heims 
'■'Said that while he respects 
this view, he does not agree 
with it at all. 



efencls Acts nev 
■ . „ «> 

■ By EDGAR POE : “There is a charge, for ex- 
(T-f sia/f. cprrs5B:ng:r.i) ample, that the Central Intel- 
WASHINGION — The Cert- ligence Agency is somehow in- 
tral Intelligence Agency volved in the world drug traf- 
(CIA), created in 1917 during fie," Helms told the editor,, 
the Truman Achiimistration, ‘‘We are not . . . in fact, vm 
to the President, the are heavily engaged in trac- 


secretaries of state, and de- ing the foreign roots of the 
fense, and other high ranking drug traffic for the Bureau of 
U.S. officials on things taking Narcotics and Dangerous 
place abroad. Drugs, and this arranr non- 

The .<N[A.,clQ 5 S net advertise sense helps none at all.” 

Itself. Neither does it defend As the President’s principal 
itself from frequent attacks. It intelligence officer, Helms is 
-is,, no*, a totally secret organi- an adviser to the National 
z a t i o n, nevertheless, many Security Council. When there 
people regard it as a glamor- 
ous, cloak and dagger govern- 


is exposed, it gives xne opposi- 
tion a starting point to work 
against the U.S. That is why, 
Reims said, “we seek to pre- 
serve a secrecy which, I 
should note, is honored wilh- 
; cut question in many thor- 
oughly democratic countries." 

“In Great Britain and other 
European nations,” he said, 
“it would be unheard oE for 
the head of the intelligence 
service to talk to a non-gov- 
ernmental group. In London, 
in fact, the location of the In- 
telligence Service headquar- 
ters and the identity of its 
chief have long been respect- 
ed as state secrets by the 
British public, press and offi- 
cialdom.” 

Here in the nation's capital 
nearly everybody knows that 
the CIA has its headquarters 
with its many employes at 
Langley, Va., just a few miles 
across the Potomac River 
from Washington. Langley is 
just a m'.k- or so from 
McLean. Va., and only 7W 
miles from the center of 
Washington. 


partment of State cables, De- 
partment of Defense traffic, 
our own reports, and the 
American and foreign infor- 
mation media,” said Helms, a 
former newspaperman. “Then 
we bring to bear on that in- 
formation every last bit of ex- 
pert analysis at the service of 
the U.S. Government.” 

IT IS OBVIOUS, of course, 
that some of the most impor- 
tant intelligence targets are in 
Communist countries where 
intelligence collection is 
impeded greatly by the secur- 
ity defense of police states. 

If any significant' portion of 
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To the Editor: 

Richard Helms’s defense of the C.T.A. 
{news story April 15] is thoughtful and 
Intelligent but bypasses an essential 
point, die rightly recognizes the con- 
flicts of values and procedures inher- 
ent in an open society’s operating an 
organization that deals in secret infor- 
mation. 

He suggests the conflict is satisfac- 
torily accommodated by assuming that 
the Cil.A. is composed of honorable 
men and noting that it is subject to 
the review of critics and assessors, 
notably the National Security Council 
and the cognate committees of Con- 
gress. 

These measures no doubt are the 
best we can devise. They would en- 
gender more reassurance, however, if 
they were not exactly the same ones 
on which the public has previously 
been asked to rely, only to learn later 
that we had been deceived. 

The C.I.A. hardly has authority to 
Insist that other Government agencies 
" try to be more consistently candid. It 
may not even be able to insist that, 
wMien other agencies use the intelli- 
gence furnished by the C.I.A., they do 
so in a way that does not deceive or 
mislead the public. 

However, its director could have 
contributed to general understanding, 
within Government and without, that 
, confidence in such very important op- 
erations as the C.I.A. is shaken by any 
■mismanagements of truth, wherever 
they occur. 

. Geoffrev C. Hazard Jr. 

Professor of Law, Yale University 
... * New Haven, April 15, 1971 
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HARRISON BROWN ;* 

■ Sees ‘new greatness.’ ' 

, ■ '»r\ . ■ 

■']|ii2idmgFor. 
Ulciaflil' ' 
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[^ll^ScieriiistSays .• 

; i)e. f^iiseFunds: 

^i^iioaii'd 'Be Gut. '1; . 

r '••• ■ 

''A'feajqrUs|are;q£.;£unds- the 
i United' States' '^'spending for 
j defense 'should be channeled 
; Into treating the nation's social 
i Ills/ an award-winning scien- 
! Ust said here yesterday, ■ 

- • ;■ The, proposal was one of 
. several which Dr, Harrison 
• Brown, professor of earth 
I chemistry, science and gov- 
1 ernment at California institute 
of Technology, said -he wuld 
: ' like. to. hear advanced by a 
future president of the United 
1 .States/ - 


Dr. Brown, who co-authorcd 
| the original proposal leading 
| -to creation of the U.S. Arm’s .’ 
! Control and Disarmament : 
Agency, urged a s t a g e -b y- : 
stage reduction in military- 
spending, with half the savings : 
being used lor domestic prob- ; 
Jeriis and half for aid to devel- 
oping countries. 

He also proposed abolishing 
“all para-military elements of 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
c y,” compulsory retirement - 
for elderly U.S. senators, and 
ending the Congressional sen- 
iority system. 

Dr. Brown, who in an ad- 
-dress here seven years ago 
predicted major war as the 
.“most likely” future facing 
'America, predicted yesterday 
that “a new day of greatness” 
will be achieved as more 
•Americans ' become ready to 
accept political innovations. 1 
• Dr.' B r own delivered • the 
.Robert Kennedy Duncan Mem- 
orial Lecture in Mellon Insti- 
tute, where he was presented 
with Carncgie-Meilon- Univer- 
sity’s $1,000 Mellon Institute 
'Award. - 
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The Central Intelligence Agency . 


• The director of Central .Intelligence, 
Richard Helmes, has held his high and 
difficult office for the last five years. 
There is nothing about him personally or 
his career to suggest conformity with the 
popular conception of a secret agent or 
the director of an intricate and perilous 
System 'of espionage or varied other un- 
dercover operations. Insofar as the ex- 
ternals are concerned, Mr. Ilelmes is en- 
gaged in a prosaic job. But it is one that 
is concerned with the security of the na- 
tion. 

Like most public services whose pur- 
poses and activities are not a matter of 
public knowledge, the office of Central 
Intelligence is vulnerable to public criti- 
cism. What are its functions? What does 
it do to justify the costs? Is it essential to 
the national interest? 

This, after all, is the vital questinn\md 
it is answered ’by Mr. Ilelmes affirma- 


tively and emphatically. The survival of 
the Central Intelligence Agency is neces- 
sary to the survival of the national se- 
curity and a democratic society. 

It is unfortunate that by reason of pub- 
lic ignorance of the services of Mr. 
Helmes’ bureau the value of its Work 
cannot be realized. Through the activi- 
ties of if s pgents the Defense and State 
Departments are enabled to know what is 
going on in all parts of the world and 
where the danger lies. 

After all, most major governments 
have their agencies -of information simi- 
lar in purpose, if not in effectiveness, to 
Central Intelligence. If a nation hopes to 
remain alive in these perilous days it is 
necessary for its leaders to know what 
goe3 on around them. This is the func- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency', 
a responsibility fulfilled quite competent- 
ly by Mr. Ilelmes and the vast organiza- 
tion which he direct-?. 
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■' In si da the CIA • 

For the first time, the director of the such suspicions and his appearance 
' Centra! Intelligence. Agency has made -did much to explain why he has been 
..a public speech about this most secret enjoying a greater confidence in his ■ 

■' government operation. In telling of the integrity, honesty ancl judgment on' 

.. work of his operatives, Richard Helms Capitol Hill. 

, noted that other countries are even , He insisted that the CIA has no poi- : 

■ Wove Secret about gathering Intel- icy axes to grind, that it merely digs 

rligence — what the man on the street up information for the policy-makers 

CAlls spying. In Great Britain, for, to act on.' And, he said, “V/e do not 

; effii flftle. it is not even public knov/1-' target on American citizens.” He 

■epge who is in charge of such activity. might have added, but did not, “unlike 

When he had finished his talk to the the FBI and the Army.” In the end, • 

"American Society of Newspaper Edi- however. Helms conceded that the 

tors, Helms had uncovered only the American public must take his word 

top of the CIA iceberg, He gave an for it that his agents do not overstep 

inkling of the enormous store of infor- the boundaries of morality, 

nation in its books and files' and . “The nation must to a degree,” he 

photos (some from U-2s). But of sinis- said, “take it on faith that we too are 

■ ter activities obviously no word. honorable men devoted to, her (Amer- 

in the James Bond world of inter- ica’s) service.” ' ■ 

ticitionnl spying many things obviously It's frustrating in a government of, 
are done that no nation dedicated to -by and for the people to be asked to ■ 

- righteous and ethical practices could t take anything on faith. But Helms’ as-' 

\ Ovvn yp to. One charge Helms did deny surances are better than none and he ,, 

* — that the CIA is somehow involved in himself appears to be the kind of offi- 

VYQpld.dpug traffic. Helm’s speech cial Washington, particularly agencies 

to the editors wa3 intended to dispel like the FBI, could use more of. 


( ■ \ . 

\ 
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By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE — Reps. Paul 
N. McCloskcy and Jerome 
Waldie, who came here to 
learn more about the Ameri- 
can role in Laos, found them- 
selves unable to get docu- 
ments they sought or to visit 
areas of the country they 
wished. 

McCloskey, the California 
Republican who has threat- 
ened to oppose President Nix- 
on in next year’s GOP prima- 
ries on the Indochina issue, 
accused U.S. Ambassador G- 
McMurtrie Godley of a “delib- 
erate attempt to keep Con- 
gress from knowing the 
Facts.” 

He and Waldie, a Democrat 
from California, sought copies 
of an embassy study which 
blamed last year’s movement 
of refugees from the Plain of 
Jars on American bombing. 

McCloskey, who was here 
for three days, said U.S. offi- 


cials in Godley's presence at 
an embassy dinner denied t 


ssy dinner denied the 
document existed. 

When McCloskey was able to 

S oint the document, he 
, officials undertook “a de- 
liberate, conscious policy to di- 
vert us.” 

He said Montea|le Stearns, 
the deputy chief of mission at 
the embassy, failed on three 
occastons to respond to Mc- 
Closkey’s request for the 
Study. 


Substitution Charged 
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Then, according to Mc- 
Closkey, Stearns substituted 
the front page of the docu- 
ment. The original page, the 
congressman said, snowed the 
origin of the study was a 
memo from Stearns to Nor- 
man Barnes, chief of the Unit- 
ed States Information Service 
here. Stearns and Barnes were 
two officials who said they had 
no knowledge of the study 
McCloskey was asking about. 

McCloskey and Vvaldie also 
were refused permission jCo 
visit Long Chen, the village on 
the edge of the Plain of Jars 
which is the headquarters of 
the CIA-directed guerrilla 
army of Gen. Vang Pao’s Meo 
tribesmen and which serv_es as 
a CLA 
base. 
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Andrew P. Guzowski, who is 
the embassy spokesman in Vi- 
entiane, said permission was 
refused because “the con- 
gressmen do not have security 
clearance.” 

In Laos, this puts a member 
of Congress somewhat below 
the level of a street vendor. 
When it was pointed out to 
Guzowski that any Asian, in- 
eluding North Vietnamese 
agents, can enter Long Chen, 
the spokesman said, “Well, 
it’s their country ” 


/ 


The Major Reason 

The major reason for refus- 
ing the congressmen permis- 
sion to visit Long Chen is they 
might discover that U.S. offi- 
cials were not honest in con- 
gressional testimony _ when 
they said bombing missions m 
Laos were approved by Lao- 
tians or Meos who were flying 
in forward air, control mis- 
sions. t . ,, 

In fact, both seats in the 
small air control mission 
planes often are filled by 
Americans. . 

When McCloskey went ^in- 
terview refugees at Ban Nga 
Ga 20 miles north of Vienti- 
ane, the embassy pro-ided two 
priests to act as “unbiased’ 
interpreters. 

The priests, Father Rautf 
and Father Matt Monger, are, 
however, known locally for 
their staunch support of U.S. 
Embassy actions. 

Father RaufE, in his role as 
an Interpreter for McCloskey, 
at one point omitted to trans- 
late a villager’s remarks 
about “bombers coming every 
day.” 

And Father Mer.ger was ov- 
erheard to say, while Mc- 
Closkey was examining a child 
with a burned leg, “Thank 
God for the bombing. Without 
it this would not be a free 
country.” 

State Dept. Comments 

Despite the obstacles, Mc- 
Closkey did find that, almost 
without exception, refugees 
said they had left their vil- 
lages because of U.S. bombing 
attacks, even though enemy 
troops were not in the villages. 

McCloskey said, “The em- 
bassy decided to suppress this 
— ' ” to 


.em. 


(In Washington, Robert J. 
McCloskcy, a deputy assistant 
secretary of state for press 
relations, said .Monday that 
McCloskey had declined op- 
portunities offered by the em- 
bassy in Vientiane to examine 
refugee situation. The 


the 


State Department spokesman 
denied a charge by the con- 
gressraan that American 
bombers have destroyed Lao- 
tian villages deliberately.) 

The difficulties McCloskey 
and Waldie had here in getting 
information from the embassy 
have become typical of the 
last few years. 


False Information 

The embassy, for example, 
refuses to provide any infor- 
mation about Americans killed 
in Laos. When Waldie asked 
about three specific recent 
deaths, Guzowski said the mis- 
sions in which the Americans 
were killed originated in Thai- 
land and the embassy here 
was not accountable for the 
deaths. “They are not _ my 
Americans,” Guzowski said in 
answer to reporters’ queries. 

The embassy is willing to 
permit false information to be 
given the American public 
when it knows the information 
is false. The USIS here tapes 
Laos military briefings and 
provides them to U.S. Army 
briefers who relay whatever 
the Lao briefer says. 

When, as a result of other 
information, questions are 
raised about Lao official state- 
ments passed on by the Ameri-^ 
cans, the U.S. briefers simply- 
say, “Well, that’s what the 
general said and I’m not going 
to contradict him.” 

There also are attempts to 
cover up the misuse of U.S. 
funds. The embassy, for exam- 
ple, is buying another 15, COO 
metric tons of rice from south 
Laos this year. 

In the past, top-ranking 
south Laotians would sell then- 
surplus rice to the North Viet- 
namese, then buy cheaper 
Thai rice and soil it at a high- 
er price to the Americans, 
saying it was the south Laos 
rice. 

According to Guzowski, 
Charles Mann, the head of the 
U.S. Agency for International 


with the press whatever mea- 
sures AID is taking to prevent 
the loss of more U.S. funds on 
similar rice deals. 

Among other subjects the 
embassy is not anxious to dis- 
cuss are opium dealing and 
the sales of U.S. supplies and 
w capons. 

Other samples of omissions 
and evasions by the embassy 
here include: 

When Long Chen was 
bombed mistakenly by U.S. 
aircraft, a spokesman here 36 
hours later gave an account of 
damage by North Vietnamese 
artillery. He failed to mention 
the air strike. 

When U.S.-led guerrillas 
were mauled by the North Vi- 
etnamese on the Bolovens Pla- 
teau in southern Laos in De- 
cember, an embassy spokes- 
man denied the story. When 
additional details were pro- 
duced, the spokesman was 
forced to backtrack. 


‘Orientation” Missions 


Guzowski has said Ameri- 
cans have been killed on “or- 
ientiation missions” when, in 
fact, they have died o:i bomb- 
ing missions; airdrops of rice 
have turned out to be missions 
transporting Thai troops; the 
description “light” casualties 
was used for an engagement 
in which 64 out of 110 men 
participating were killed; ma- 
jor actions have been de- 
scribed as a “few clashes took 
place.” 

The embassy consistently 
denies to the press use of 
American transport facilities 
to cover the war, particularly 
in those areas of northeast 
Laos where Americans are in- 
volved. 

These air transport facilities 
— Air America and Continen- 
tal Air Lines — are ostensibly 
privately owned and under 
contract to the U.S. govern- 
ment. They are the sole means 
of reaching battle areas in 
northeast Laos. 

“I see no reason why we 
should fly the press around,” 
says Guzowski. 

Aircraft are available, how- 
ever, when the embassy wants 
to show off its aid programs, 
to places where the U.S. in- 
volvement is not evident can 
yjeoorters. 
y&ircrafi are 


r ■ 
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Government intelligence work can be an extremely dirty busi- 


ness requiring men to do much that is uncivilised in the name of 
civilization, usually their own. The U.S. has wnafc may be tns moot 
formidable of these organizations, the renowned Central Intelli- J 
gence Agency. The CIA’s tv notion is to protect trie American way 
from outside influence and the public should not be deluded about 
the agency’s dedication to this task. • 

Recently, a former Green Beret, Robert Marasco, admitted ^ 
killing a Vietnamese man on the orders of tne Clrv. ins man, 
supposedly, was a triple espionage agent. Marasco says he put tv. o 
shots in the man’s head after being told by the CIA to eliminate 
him “with extreme prejudice.” 

. Only a few days later, Richard Helms, CIA director, m an 
unusual speech, asked the nation to “take it on fauh that we too. 
are honorable men” dedicated to democratic ideals. Undouotedly, 
Helms was speaking sincerely. But there can be no honor in 
murder nor in the many other questionable activities attributed in 
the past to the CIA. Should Helms really think his people are- 
representing this democracy honorably, the failure is more ours 
than his. If murder and assorted acts ot intrigue are in fact, cen- 
tral to our survival, we should acknowledge what we have become 
and question our own commitment to the ideals Helms is swointp* 

protect. . . _ .. ... / 


/ 
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ALONG WITH other members of to collect information but not to cv- 


UNDOUBTEDLY, _ Director 
: Helms was as candid with his audi- 
• ence (this vras one of his very rare 
‘ public appearances) as he could af- 
ford to be. In-a world which at times 
! seems to be ■ preoccupied with 
various methods of eavesdropping, 
anti which has made privacy almost 
incompatible with- prominence, it 
■ would be childish to expect the CIA 
to see anything wrong with any act it 


/iJJvl A V-J Milii UWlCi VL Vjui ICV^ L ULlVllUCHlVii, wui* ^ L f o 

the American Society of Newspaper nluate it. “We must be strictly ohjec- found necessary to cai ry ou o 


-Editors, we listened raptly last week 
to the assurances of Richard Helms, 
director of the Central Intelligence 
■Agency (CIA) that the job his organi- 
zation is engaged in doing is essen- 
tial and is being done “better than it 
has ever been before.” 

Contrary to the notion that some 
Americans may have of the man who 
operates this cloak-and-dagger out- 
fit, Mr. Helms exhibited no outward 
■signs that his unusual calling had 
.twisted his nature or his objectivity. 


tive,” he insisted, 
take sides.” 


SOMETIMES THI 


“We must never policy decision. 

That the act is necessary— even 
, . . . . if it triggers such things as political 

facts point to assass i n ations in other lands— we 
jrous situations or real tin eats presumably, have to accept on 
to the nation’s safety, but perhaps as y/ e suppose there is no 

often the knowledge contained in CIA a j terRa y ve to this’kind of trust. On 
. files dispel certain possible dangers. the assump tion that everybody else 

’ is doing it, we hope Mr. Helms’ or- 
Ari example occurred during the ganization is as efficient as he says it 


dange 


1532 


r.-s- 


tninsils oris 


the dircc- 1S - 


. rvrj," 


While conceding that citizens . 
( bave to take the CIA more or less 
;“on faith,” he insisted that it does 
'not “target on American citizens” 
;and that by far the greater part of its 
jwork lies in coordinating informa- 
jtion gathered by other agencies and 
^departments of government. 

“WE UNDERSTAND as well as 
anyone the difficulties and the con-; 
tradictions of conducting foreign in- 
telligence operations on behalf of a 
free society,” he admitted. But he 
asked that the nation believe, “We, 

■ too, are honprable men devoted to 
her (the nation’s) service.” 

A dark and rather handsome 
man, Mr. Helms recognizes the am- 
biguous position which his agency 
occupies— since it is a secret organi- 
zation whose personnel, activites, 
budget and objectives cannot be 
examined in public. 


The prim 
Helms said i 


flte v 


\m 


pisinel Information reached 
President Kennedy that the Russians 
were placing certain types of weap- 
ons in caves in Cuba so that they 
could cot to spotted by aerial recon- 
' naissancc planes. The CIA was able 
to deny the stories because it had 
precise information on the size of the 
j caves :in question and knew that it 
would be impossible for them to ac- 
commodate the weapons. 

Concerning certain high crimes 
in which the CIA has sometimes 
been accused of implication, Mr. 
Helms was silent. But he empha.- 
sized what any thoughtful citizen 
knows quite well: That the United’ 
States is a world power and hence 
that it may be involved without 
warning in situations that endanger 
.its security. Therefore, it is 'abso- 
lutely essential that every shred of 
information bearing on the situation 
be obtained beforehand— even, as 
Mr. Helms explained, if it is such a 

'eptff o ft fi e 7i a r btm Tt^j^ou 1 1 . ' 
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%■ ; ■ The case 

For all his reputation as the Na- 
tion's Chief espionage agent, Richard 
McGarrah Helms, of St. Davids, Pa., 
would cut a, poor figure in a spy thriller. 

No flair for the dramatic, just a 
quiet-spoken man in a dark gray busi- 
ness suit, to match the federal agency 
he has headed the last five years — the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

■In his first public address as CIA di- 
rector, Mr. Helms also showed himself 
recently to be a man .with a passion for 
logic and precision, in articulating ideas 
end in making distinctions. 

His topic was spying itself, its role in 
a “fearsome” world. Spying was not, 
said Mr. Helms, an optional activity, to 
be curtailed or abandoned, under pres- 
sure of critics who take advantage of 
. ; the CIA’s “traditional” silence to make 
vicious and just plain silly charges . . .” 
the last violence-ridden quarter of 
}he 20th Century, Mr. Helms asserted, it 




for spying 

was an absolute necessity — desmf-> 
fact that the CIA’s mission, to h^lp keei 
the President informed of interna. inn? I 
developments, may “appear in conflict 
with some of the traditions and ideals 
of our society ...” 

The problem posed by the CIA was 
not eliminating it but “to adapt intern- 

fh k CS Z° rk u ^ merican society.” And in 
Helms sa 'd> c ‘-e American 
public would have to accept, “on faith ” 
that he and his CIA associates are "hon- 
oraole men,” devoted to the nation's 
seivice and subject to intense scrutiny 
by the elected leaders of the Federal 
Government. 

It was a persuasive argument Mr. 
Helms outlined for the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors meeting in 
Washington, D.C. And, granted the° in-’ 
tense scrutiny Mr. Helms cites, it is an 
argument the public is disposed to accept. 
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Last week Richard Helms in his first pub- 
lic speech since his 196S appointment as direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency tried to 
counter what he characterized as a “persistent 
and growing body of criticism which questions 
the need and the propriety for a democratic 
society to have a Central Intelligence Agency. ’ 
He attributed the criticism to an “inherent 
American distaste for peacetime gathering of 
intelligence,” and told his audience that the na- 
tion must “take it on faith that we too are hon- 
orable men devoted to her service. . 

If Mr. Helms's analysis of information, gath- 
ered abroad is as incomplete and misleading as 
his interpretation of what prompts criticism of 
his agency here at home, then the country is 
clearly in trouble. It is not the intelligence 
gathering aspect of the CIAs operations that 
has fed the growing body of criticism. What the 
critics object to are covert paramilitary oper- 
ations around the ' globe,' and they question 
whether the secrecy that is admittedly required 
for some aspects of intelligence gathering should 
be extended to cover a host of questionable and 
frequently illegal activities under the pretext of 
serving an undefined “national interest. 

In the years since it has become active in 
covert operations the CIA has financed the inva- 
sions of two countries, Cuba and Guatemala, and 
otherwise influenced the establishment and 
overthrow of governments in a number of lands, 
including- Vietnam. It provided planes and mer- 
cenary pilots to 'the Congo (some of the same 
men.it trained to invade Cuba) and for several 
years it has financed and directed a mercenary 
&my~inT.aos in violation of our treaty comm.it- 
■ merits. At’the'same time it has engaged in activ- 
ities that have more to do with propaganda than 
-intelligence. It has subsidized magazines ana 
publishing companies and the operation of radio 


stations which free advertising in this country 
portrayed, as supported by private donation^. 

In addition there have been instances in re- 
cent years when the agency has apparently been, 
successful in establishing lor itself a place above 
the law. Two examples are the dismissal of a 
slander suit against an agent on the ground 
that, even though his statements were not sub- 
stantiated, he was acting under orders, and the 
case of the Green Berets accused by the Army ■ V 
of murdering a suspected Vietnamese double 
agent, but never brought to trial because the 
CIA refused to supply witnesses, . _ ; 

Even assuming that Mr. Helms is correct m 
his contention that the agency functions under 
the ti*ht control of the President, an assumption 
which many knowledgable critics dispute, the 
fact remains that the agency's activities^ have 
evaded the chocks provided by the Constitution 
and in doing so it has deceived the American 
people. The issue, then, is not whether the men , 
in charge of the CIA are devoted, or even hon- 
orable, and faith is not the answer to such 
fundamental criticism. It was faith in .the 
efficacy of covert military and political manipu- 
tion, after all, that propelled us into our tragic 
involvement in Southeast Asia. . 

What is needed is a check on the presidential 
fascination with Mr. Helms’s “Department of ■ 
Dirty Tricks,” a fascination that has pervade a 
the past four administrations. Congress is the 
appropriate body to provide that check, even 
though at present it is not doing so. The super- 
vision now supplied by a handiul of key nwm^ 
hers of Congress is, in the words of a recem 
Twentieth Century Fund study, “only sporadic 
and largely ex post facto.’’. Fortunately there, 
are efforts’now underway to strengthen congres- 
sional overview of the CIA. These efforts de- 
serve the support of the American people. 
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/ ■ • U.S. is Ho Police State 


A number of persons — in- 
cluding high-ranking members of 
, Congress who should know better 
—are making- allegations today 
that the U.S. is a police state, 
and that government agencies 
are' collecting data on citizens 
for repressive purposes. 

If this v/ere really a police 
state, no person could make such 
claims. He would be clapped in 

f jrison immediately, and probab- 
y removed permanently from 
the scene. 

• ■ But some Congressional 

. leaders, especially those with as- 
pirations for the Democratic 
residential nomination in 1972, 
ave made noisy charges about 
■ surveillance, and about the agen- 
cies which are set up for the se- 
curity of the country, both inter- 
nally” and externally. 

President Richard M. Nixon, 
in the interview conducted with 
- six- top U.S. editors Friday night, 
effectively answered the loose 
charges. 

America is no police state, 
-.he told the editors and the na- 
■ tion. He has been in a police 
state, he said, and it can be add- 
ed that any American who has 
been in a police state can imme- 
■ diately testify to the differences. 

Mr. Nixon also defended J. 
.Edgar Hoover, director of the 
. FBI, who has been under heavy 
• attack from some Senators. Mr. 

■ Nixon termed the criticism of the 
: FBI head as “unfair and malici- 
, l QUS.” 

' . The President outlined the 
number of wiretaps being made 
' by the FBI for national security 
purposes,- and said that there 
jAvere fewer in the past two years 


than under the Johnson admin- 
istration. Others, he said, were 
made with court permission, with 
a large percentage for the fight 
on drugs. 

Earlier in the week, the head 
•of the CIA, Richard Helms, spoke , 
to the editors' convention and cf- v 
feefively answered charges made 
against his organization, The 
CIA, he asserted, is not the “in- 
visible government" that its 
foes say it is. 

“In short,” he said, “the Con- • 
tral_lntelligence Agency is noth 
and cannot be its own master. It 
is the servant of the United 
States government, undertaking' 
what that government asks it to 
do, under the direction and con- 
trols the government has estab- 
lished. We make no foreign pol- ' 
icy.” 

The FBI is the internal : 
watchdog, and in these days : 
when cranks can dream up new ; 
ways to plant bombs, and fo- 
mentors of violence w ant no 
restraints on their subversive ac- 
tivities. the FBI is sorely needed. 

The CIA is our external watch-, 
dog, and as Helms pointed out/ 
we need its intelligence as much 
for waging peace as for con- 
ducting military operations. ' . 

It would be unthinkable to ■. 
try to operate a government . 
without the FBI or the CIA — as. sf- 
a.sencies of the government, re- 
snonsible to government. That 
does not mean thev can ever 
evade their responsibility to be ; 
resnonsive. But any move that 
weakens their standing, and 
hampers their work, can have 
critical effects on the future of ‘ 
the nation. __ _ j 
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Richard Helms, director of the C®q- 
| tral I n t e 1 1 i g c new Age n c y , recently gave 
1 a public speech about his very private 
work. 


His appearance before a national 
meeting of newspaper editors was an 
unusual break with the CIA's policy of 
silence, and required presidential ap- 
proval. 

Helms took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, launching into a vigorous de- 
fense of his agency. 

: The CIA is vital to our survival as a 
democratic society, Helms said. He 
cited the agency’s role in uncovering 
’ Russian missiles in Cuba in 1962. And 
: he mentioned the necessity of accurate 
intelligence to bolster enforcement of 
any strategic arms limitation. 

Helms emphasized that the CIA 
.had no domestic security functions and 
had never sought any. 


- - Thus did he attempt to answer crit- 
ics who have accused the agency of 
blunders and unauthorized domestic 
surveillance. 

! “I, can assure you that what I have 

asked you to take on faith, the elected 
officials of the United States govern- 
ment watch over extensively, in- 
tensively and continuously,” Helms 
said. ' 

. j The problem, of course, is that the 
■ .checks and balances operate out of 
i • public view. And the blunders that do 
:• occur, such as the Bay of Pigs or the 
i U-2 incident, gain publicity, while the 
: :secret successes do not. So it is under- 
! ..Standable. that honest persons can be-^ ^ 



come disquieted about the vast and 
shadowy power held by the CIA. 

But the need for intelligence and 
even the more clandestine operations 
carried on by the CIA are sadly clear 
in what Helms called this ‘'fearsome 
world.” It is naive to believe our ad- 
versaries are not engaged in the same 
activities. 

In the end we must trust that the 
executive and legislative branches of 
government have no intention of turn- 
ing the CIA into a political police 
force, either at home or abroad. Com- 
pelling reasons to withhold such trust 
have yet to appear. 
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IT MAY HAVE been just coincidence. 

But it was interesting and li-uoly 
when CCA Director Diehard Helms and 
Sen. Edmund Muskio discussed intelli- 
gence gathering practices on the same 
day. 

•Muski-J, a leading presidential con- 
tender, chose the floor of the Senate 
chamber to criticize FF.I surveillance 
of Earth Day activities last year. He 
even made public an FBI report noting 
his appearance for “a short antipollu- 
■ tion speech.” 

The CIA chief chose a inee!ing\>' 
the American Society of Newspaper- 
Editors in Washington to defend the 
. devotion of men in his agency'and the 
need for maintaining an efficiv.tc intel- 
ligence operation for national security. 

This is an area for legitimate c!e- 
. bate. 

: “If antipollution rallies are a sub- 
ject of intelligence concern," asked the 
: senator, “is anything immune?'' 

It is an honest question. 

There are no easy answers, as any 
constitution! lawyer who has grap- 
1 pled with the conflict of civil liberties 
I and national security knows. 

A free society must bo able to pro- 
tect itself from enemies abroad and 
within. That is agreed. It is also gen- 
erally understood that reputable or- 
ganizations, movements and crowds 
are susceptible to being manipulated 
for subversive purposes. - 

But the great danger of broad, 
umbrella-like surveillance is the 
power of government suspicion and 
harassment of citizens on unwar- 


**** I ? <f 
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ranted grounds of likely guilt by asso- 
ciation-even unknown “association.”' 

If intelligence gathering is not care- , 
fully directed to avoid abuse, free so- ‘ 
ciety ceases to enjoy the very political 
and intellectual freedom the surveil- 
lance exports and enforcement agen- 
- ties are working to protect. 

It is a narrow, dangerous tightrope 
ta walk. 

' Swaying too far on either side can 
easily upset democracy’s delicate bal- 
ance. 

Presently, there is an increasing 
trend toward criticism of the FBI and 
intelligence gathering. 

Taken to extreme, this pattern is a. • 
dangerous as the threat the critics set 
out to attack. Left unchecked, how- 
ever, the surveillance and snooping is 
equally as dangerous. 

That is why v;e believe Sen. Muskie 
acted wisely by including a construc- 
tive suggestion. 

He has called for the creation of a 
domestic intelligence review board, 
composed of prominent members of ' 
government intelligence review agen- 
cies, Congress, the judiciary and the 
bar, to supervise intelligence activi- 
ties of the FBI and other agencies. 

The proposed board would also rec- 
ommend executive orders and legisla- 
tion required to curb the “unnecessary ' 
use of surveillance.” f 

That is reasonable. And it show's 
the senator has not gone off the deep 
end as some political enemies would 
quickly surmise. 
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Edltor-in-Chief, The Hcarst Newspapers 

WASHINGTON — Of all the balls, picnic? and 
'banquet? newspapermen go to or have to go to 
throughout each year, by far the most interesting 

is the spring gathering 

, r '' ’ .... of the ASNE. This trans- 

: MW lutes into the American-;, 

/ :■ Society 01 Newspaper 

: j Editors and resu!:.> in 

; - ' ? their meeting and d : s- 

'. f - cussing the future of our 

, ' ; business and listening to 


meat oiiiesals. 


five yens in Washington. 
On the fifth, year, the 
. editors journey to some 
other city as they did 
last year to San Francis- 
co and a few. years ago to 
Montreal. 

I always find the 
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1 S ' t 

Noyes 
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U or of The 
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•r 

\ !n O’ 

"ton 

for m 

m.ny 

years been c 

f'.viicd 

by 1 

ris i 


i -]is thoo^Tv^^onjTPffc 
Scoop at the luzeheon but also by President Nixon’s 
appearance at the final ASNE banquet, where he was 
interrogated by a panel of tough, perceptive editors. 

Ii was a special treat to I, ear and meet Dick' 
Helms. I had known most of his predecessors at the 
CIA — Gen. Hoyt Van denberg, Allen W. Dulles and 
John McCone. But I had never had the chance to even 
talk with Helms. lie is just not the kind of fellow 
who circulates on the banquet circuit or gets into the 
public eye. 

Helms advanced the very sound view tnac i;e| 
and his agency should be anonymous, because they 
deal in highly seciet security matters that should 
come to the attention only of the President and the 
National Security Council. 

Anyone with an ounce of patriotism and con- 
cern for this nation should realize that, men luce 
' Helms and his CIA associates are performing a vital 
service to the united States. So he took the oppor- 
tunity to talk to America’s editors about the place 
. of an intelligence service in a democratic government, 
saying: 

‘Til doing so. I recognize that there is a paradox 
which 'I hove can he dispelled. 


lO 

go ve ra- 

quad 

“On the 
lily of foi 


Sta( 

:e- goven 

ther is 

bee; 

; b:-:o"e. 


m.o.ngencc 


to the United 


“On the oik';’ hand, at a time when it seems to 
rue to be self-evident that our government must be 


kept fully informed on foreign developments, there is 
J body of criticism which 

... n., . r* ..... * t„\ i . . v? : „ ‘ . ^ 

U U . w 


and been regarded as the family newspaper of the 
Washington area. 

Since Newboid is a Washingtonian through 
and through, Ire knew exactly the kind of program to 
put together to enlighten and entertain the editors 
and their wives. For example, instead of .following 
the traditional custom of getting the Secretary of 
' State or Secretary of Defense for a luncheon session, 
he pulled a real coup and got CIA Director Richard/ 
Helms to deliver his first public speech. 

The next day he produced Sen. Henry (Scoop) 
Jackson of Washington, who, in my book, is one of 
the most responsible and dedicated public servants 
we have in government today. 

In fact, I regard Scoop Jackson as the most 
qualified of all the possible Democratic contenders 
for next year’s presidential nomination. He is a. warm 
human being and has been a friend of mine for years. 
More to the point and the subject of his speech is a 
staunch advocacy of the kind of nuclear defense pol- 
icy that would keep us alfead of tire Soviets and 
prevent us ever having- to bow to their blackmail. 

Should next year's election develop into a con- 
test between Scoop Jackson and Dick Nixon. I think 

the Amerj^jtof^M VVpRWkmeVQOWm'rM 

wnicnever way tnev turned. 


a persistent and growing o: 
questions the nerd and the v r 

to have a Cmir;.: Txtsi'igmco Agency.” 

Helms dispel’e 1 the thought some editors might 
have had that the CIA was some sort of “big brother” 
police operation. It is wrong for liberal critics of our 
government to make such assertions — including the 
recent attempt to smear the aging J. Edgar Hoover 
as some sort of mean, senile Gestapo chieftain. I 
don’t think the American people are about to turn 
their back on men like Hoover, who has served more 
than -10 years as chief of the FBI. or Helms, who has 
been with the CIA for more than 20 years. Both are 
Americans of whom we should be proud. 

As the richest, most influential and most benev- 


olent country 


he world, we cannot affu 


to let 


our defenses down. We need every ounce of evidence 
we can lay our hands on about interned developments 
in various countries — both friends and foes — around 
this globe. 

In a sense, the CIA docs for the federal govern- 
ment what newspapers are supposed to do for the 
general public: Gather information and lay it out 
honestly and objectively for others to study. 

The ASNE had on its agon da the question of 
whether reporting should be subjective or objective. 
In other words, the editors felt they had -to debate, 
the issue of whether reporters should fill the news 
columns with propaganda born of their own advocacy 
or whether they should report only the news, honest- 
ly and fairly — and as it happened. 

' To me, this is r.ot a question worth debating. I 
learned from my father years ago there is no place 
in the news columns for subjective reporting. The 
place for newsmen to express their own prejudices is 
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And th;-:$ days Helms’s job is defi- 
nitely on® of the mcetprcbiern-ridden 
in Washington. 

Successive Vadjet cuts, balance of 
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Few people rltci', cl- 


ing tin annual meeting of tho American 
Society of Ndv.v-pap.'i' Ecliio.';; remem- 
bored a prettier spring or bet tec weather 
for tbi s event in tho nation's capital, 


But moving around tee city this 
wee!; after Bar, tor hus'keen liko trying to 
swim in lnolusros. Tin touri.t season has 
begun with a record mimhev of sight- 
seers and ilia city l< wall-to-wall people. 

North C.Ttolina editors and 


wives still man;. 
New Senate O': Ik 
have lunch \v;;h 


jed to get over 
o Building on F: 
Sou. !>. Vivorett 


and rieaibers of his staff. 


sau 


tneir 
to the 
uduy to 
Jordan 


has snapped back from 
his recent major operation and is in good 
spirits. He looks primed to offer for re- 
election in 1071. His administrative assist- 
ant, Bill Cad', ratio, said Sen. Jordan re- 
ceived more than -1,000 letter;' during his 
illness. The senator added that same GOO 
of the writera said specifically that they 
wore remembering him in thaw prayers. 

“It. must have worked,” lie 
there is no doubt I am well.” 

CreutYieiv 


“for 


Some of us ‘ had the opportunity 
Thursday night to visit the' Will Areys in 
their 'handsome Watergate apartment. 
Will is a native of Shelby and was in. 
public relations with the Panama Cana' 
Company for a number of years. Th 
Arey family moved from Panama t-' 
Washington when Will went to work 
for the United States Travel Agency. 

The Arpys have a spectacular view 
of the Potonrac River and" the Memorial 
Bridge from their 10th floor apartment. 
They live in that portion of the Water- 
gate adjacent to the Rock Creek Parkway 
arid only a short distance from the new 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 


Congressman, and Mrs. L. Kiekardso: 
Preycr of Greensboro. We wove hoping to 
see them, but the congressman had not 
returned -from the Eastern recess in 
North Carolina, and Emily Prayer was 
helping mind the store at his office on 
Capitol Kill. 

Will Arey described Congressman 
Preyer as “a man completely dedicated 
to his job in the House.” 

Ageless Hubert 

Washington is An especially interest- 
ing city just for the people you casually 
bump into. As ray wife, son David Jr. 
and. I were returning to the Shoreham 
Hotel Thursday night, former Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey arrived at the 
same time — looking ruddy, ageless and, 
as one bystander expressed it, “like a 
kev.pie doll.” 

He shook hands with the three of us, 
and I remarked that we had an opportu- * 
nity to do that four years ago at a recep- 
tion in the White House; “Yes,” said the 
senator, “maybe it would be a good idea 
to do that again.” 

For tho next few minutes the lobby 
v/as awash with Democratic presidential 
candidates en route to a dinner given, by 
the National Press Club. Among them 
ware Senators George McGovern, .Birch 
.myh and Harold Hughes. Those three 
shared the ..speaking platform with Ilmn- 
nhrey. 


: (Scoop) Jackson of Washington came or. 
strong with the editors. lie struck, many 
of them as a man of great common 
. sense, .. . 

He is a key member of the Senate 
who is' extremely wavy of Soviet inten- 
tions and who advocates a strong U.5. of- 
fensive missile capability until suck time 
as Moscow agrees to an enforceable arms 
, limitation. 

CIA Coup 

ASNE program chm'rman Bill Hill of 
The -Washington Star pulled quite a coup 
by getting a 'speech from Richard Helms, 
director of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. This was his first public address since 
being appointed to the post by former 
President Johnson. 

Helms revealed that “a number of 
v/ell-placed and courageous Russmt-s” 
helped the U.S. in identification of Soviet 
weapons in Cuba during tho 103:1 missile 
crisis. 

An extremely able speaker, the CIA 
director spent much of his time defend- 
ing his agency against charges that it is 
an invisible government. 

“We do not target on Americans,” 
he said. “We make no foreign policy. The 
nation must to a degree take it on faith 
that vis too are honorable men devoted 
to her service. I can assure you that we 
are, but I am precluded from domonstrat- 

. ■ Ping-Pong 

The current “in” jokes in Washing- 
ton are about the breakthrough to Com-, 
munist China via the ping-pong table. A 
TV network commentator was urging ear- 
lier in the week that we refer to it as ta- 
ble tennis, not the trademarked ping- 
pong, but I read of a Chincso-Amorican 
in Washington who said they’ve alwyas 
called it ping-pong in China. 

It seems that what the world needs 
now is not love, sweet love, so much as it 
needs a good backhand. And Richard M. 


most 


km. Edmund T 
of the editors 


iirjkie. 


regarded by- Nixon reportedly has one of the best. 


the front-runner 


Nixon? 


Pan 


o? 


for the. party’s information, was address- 
ing a farm group in Pennsylvania, but he 

sent a telegram. The President, incidentally, wound 

,: I bear,” wired Muskis, “that you’ve up tho ASNE meeting Friday night by 
put a four-minute time- limit on my Sen- appearing at tho banquet in his favorite 
ate colleagues. With that kind of rcstric- format — questioning by a panel of edi- 
tion, I’m amazed that Hubert showed up. tors rather than delivering a speech. 


I know Hubert will adhere to it 


im 
enges.' : 


sending along a box of throat 


Scoop Jachson 


but in a similar performance in the 
lo*- spring of 1933 in Washington, then candi- 
date Nixon wowed the audience and his 
. entire staff got a lift in tho drive- toward 
the Republican nomination. 

That was a hard act to follow, but a 
for lot has transpired cine 3 then. This year 


Another Democratic darkhorse < 

the nomination addressed, the. Thursday the President was questioned on jus 
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America’s chief spy is not given 
to speechmaking. Thus, the fact that 
Richard Helms addressed the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash 


r 

l j 

l 

i 

l 


L - 

Sitton 


ington Wednesday 
was news in itself. 

It was, the first pub- 
| lie discussion of the 
Central Intelligence 
Agency’s role by 
him since his ap- 
pointment as its ^di- 
rector. Helms offer- 
ed no flag-waving 
banalities. Instead, 
he tackled head-on 
the old and disturb- 
ing issue of whether 
spying has a place 
In a democratic society. 

No concern for the editors’ opinions 
flushed Helms from . the cover of toe 
shadowy empire over -which he 
He came because of the Ni^on ad- 
ministration’s recognition Ol the puihc 
unrest over governmental power and 
the uses to which it has been pu 
No government can long survive if it 
ignores the wishes of the governed. And 
reaction to spying at home by the Army 
and the FBI indicates tne governed thin, 
that government has overreached its 
mandate. 

Helms’ manner and dress seem 
calculated to reassure any who think 
the CIA is involved. A. tall, trim man 
with receding dark hair shot through 
with gray. Helms looks like a grim 
Bob Hope. From the Ivy League cut 
of his navy suit, button-down collar and 
rep tie to the measured understatement- 
of his speech, the director projects an 
air of calm, deliberate determination. 

There is nothing evasive or indirect 
In Helms’ treatment of CIA activities 
at home. He emphasizes that the agency 


c/ 

By Claude Sitton 

is specifically prohibited by law fiom 
having domestic police, subpoena or law 
enforcement authority. “We do not have 
any such powers and functions, he 
assorts. “We have never sought any. 
We do not exercise any. In short, we 
do not target on American citizens. 

So much for the little old lady in Tio a 
Level who thinks CIA spec*, has been 
peering over her shoulder. 

However, Helms is less than candid 
or reassuring in describing the CIAs 
activist role abroad. A listener wou.d 
never know that its intervention in tne 
affairs of other countries has someumes 
led to insurrectionary hijinks. And, on 
occasion, to America’s public em- 
barrassment. 

The National Security Act of 1947, 
Helms conceded, enables the agency to 
conduct those foreign activities that the 
national government assigns to a " secret 
service ” But any covert projects always 
come second to the production of in- 
telligence, he insists. 

Helms disclaims ultimate responsibility 
for anv clandestine efforts to rearrange 
the world's political landscape. AH 
undercover escapades are under the 
direct control of the executive branch 
_ the President. This theme runs 
through the director’s analysis of the 
agency’s functions. “We, answer to those, 
we serve in government. ’* 

Logic is on Helms’ side when he argues 



that at no time in history has America 
ne-’d'-d more to keen abreast of foreign 
deveiooments. What* is the scope of the 
nuclear threat to U. S. security? What 
are current Soviet intentions? How soon 
will China have an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile? But, if intelligence is 
a must for military planning, u also 
is necessary to prevent conflict. It would 
be unthinkable, for example, to conclude 
an arms agreement with Russia valnout 
means for checking compliance, .-old 
if intelligence can teil the nation v.nat 
measures are needed to counter ag- 
gression, it can also cut the cos, .3 of 
those measures by narrowing the 
choices. 

Helms conceded he has no easy answer 
to those who consider spying. in- 
comnatible with democratic principles. 
“Tne nation must to a. degree taxe 
it on faith that vve are honorable men 
devoted to her service,” he says. 
Further, he contends that both executive 
and legislative branches have more than 
adequate supervision of CIA s ac- 
tivities. 

Saving is and has been a du ty business. 
But realism in today’s fearful ana 
fearsome world makes it necessary, even 
for a democracy. Informed criticism 
of the CIA, however, deals not with 
its intelligence gathering but instead with 
th» agency’s paramilitary operations 
overseas. The record shows clearly that 
in regard to the latter the supervisors 
of whom Helms speaks either have been 
slack, or have used the agency for ques- 
tionable purposes. 

CIA indiscretions abroad are not unlike ’ 
those of the Amy and the FBI _ at 
home — a case of government exceeding 
its mandate from the governed. Were 
this not ‘true, Helms might not have 
found it necessary to make the first 
speech of his career as director last 
Wednesday. 
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Welcome indeed are CIA director Hichard 
Helms’ assurances that the quality of his SSWS 
work “is better than it has ever oeen bc-mie^ 
ttpt "vc do not target on American cuuons, 

S-™ «* -V 1»™ ■» A *** ‘fi“ 

but vve cannot and must not take siaes, taut 
“the elected officials of the U.S. Government v.atcn 
over (CIA) extensively, intensively and contmu- 
m r-p- >> an d tin t "vac understand as- veil as any- 
Zt V a”rnr„iti= 3 and Hrc cor.tradlrtte of «»- 
ducllii* foreign Intelligence operations on on** 
Of a free society.” Whether _ his assurances <wc 
based on fact or feathcr-fliuxiiig is, m Ci -“ 
another matter, and one which he ^ 

public cannot judge. “The nation mi..,. to . de=i . 
fakp it on faith” he told the American So,«. y 
of Newspaper Editors, “that we too are honoraols 
men devoted to her service. 

In all due resoect to Hr. Helms, no one ques- 
lions Ms Honor « devoilcn, or fool of Ms ejcncy , 
staff Moreover, on the basis o. vi.<a h~- 1 
dependent knowledge is available to us, ve sus- 
pect that the high marks Mr Helms g£ise tim 
GT V are “<merallv quite deserved. But tnat is not 
the point.'” The point is that the public has no 
firm o>' reliable basis on which to raa.<e any -tio- 
factoiy judgment of the CIA at all. It is a secret 
[Zly Mr.' Holms Is surely aware, of the irony 
- implicit in his plea that the nation accept on i faith 
the CIA’s devotion to democracy. Fcr it is tn-, 
essence of a democracy that matters of pubne 
poliev be examined in public, not taken on .an. 

Take for instance, the one specific charge timl 
Mr. Helms defended the agency ?Samstinms 
ASNE speech-that “the CIA is somehow involved 


u 


. F( 


in On world drag traffic." lie said: “We arc not.” 
But does the CIA have connections vain otnc.-a 
involved in drug traffic? If it does, v.uuui it imv 
have double reason— the dirtiness of drugs ancl 
the protection of a particular intelligence opera- 
tion— to deny the charge? For that matter, would 
a CIA confession have any more objective validity 

than a CIA denial? • ... 

The core of the matter lies, we believe, in Mr. 
Helms’ observation that “the United States, as a 
world power, either is involved or may with little 
warning' find itself involved in a vide i auge and 
variety of problems which require a oroav- and 
detailed buss cl forc.?n intelligence for.lne poh^ 
makers." As a general proposition, this is unas- 
sailable: nobody "in his right mind would contend 
the United States dies not need to collect foreign 
intelligence. In the specific application, ho»ie*ei,. 
questions arise: Kov much intelligence is enough? 
Does sn able 3nd embitious intolli^c i il. ^ s 

anticipation of cc-mingencios in a given place oi 
situation induce oo’.iev makers to posit an .-»mou- 
can interest there? Does the CIA’s perception of 
the world as “fearsome,” in Mr. Helms’ word, af- 
fect its judgment of what contingencies it ought 
to prepare for a r. d or what information it ougnt m 

pass on to the Pro?- ..dent? 

To be sure, ii is no more reasonable to expect 
the director of Central Intelligence to question 
publicly the premises of American global policy 
than to expect him to denounce the CIA as in- 
competent, imperial and anti-demon atie. It is 
always to be unsettling in our society, none- 
theless, to be asked to take the CIA-or any other 
agency or operation of government— on nothing 
more than faith. 
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Somalia— It 


■ 1 "i in* 1 n 

had been no 


, r.o Fi 

reach defeat 




By KlCBOLA 

Special to 1 

DJIBOUTI, Fi- 
ls almost as i[ t : 


in Algeria, no breakdown in 
France's once far-flung colonial 
empire. It is as if the hands of the 
clock had stepped in the 1530s or 
even earlier. 

In this sandy, sun-drenchou cor- 
ner of Africa, thousands of miles in 
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time and space from the major 
' w-orld powe-rpoinU, ramrod straight 
men of the French Foreign Legion 
still strut proudly. Shirts and khaki 
shorts always arc immaculately 
pressed, haircuts arc close and 
■ very military. 

The Legion’s colors once flew 
throughout the world— Guadeloupe 
to Saigon, Dakar to Madagascar. 
More than a qum t.-r of the pcpula- 


, Ricuard Helms, director of the Central Intelligence Agency, sneak- 
ing last week to the Anevk-m Society of Newspaper Editors, cuthned 
some urn, ...it i me urom cu a, for foreign i it eihgeii ce. Among them.* V/ftm 
is toe scope or too strategic threat to U.S. security? V.hat arc CT-nt 
Soviet intentions? 

_ Tncn, in a sue. den turn to specifics, he furrowed more than ere cm- 
toria! brow vim. a raierenca to one of the lesser known problems in 
foreign intelligence. 

“Or, for lari matter,” said he, “to give von an extreme e-mm -e-i 
how deep is the water alongside the docks in Djibouti? This qv;::io:i ft: 
not as^ar-jietch.d as it may sound. If France should era coy grant in- 


dependence to French Somaliland 


-now formally the Territory of tb 


Afars and Issas — the area would almost certainly he a source of conten- 
tion between Ethiopa, which looks to the United States for sunnert, red 
Somalai, which is highly dependent cn the Soviet Union, vlhat shks 
could be used to Lend a Uhl pcace-kcepir.g feree— or unload relief sam- 
msiits? Tfi’.is mrcnaaticri cn Djibouti ccvld suddenly become recess ary 

to prevent a new interna- 


tion 


:a 'alone lived under 


to tii: 
ticnal c 


United States government in 


*is:s 


direct French rule. And always 
there was the Legion Htrangere— it 
was supreme, the symbol of the 
might of a great nation. 

But time has marched cn and 
Djibouti somehow has been left in 
the backwater, a curious museum 
piece, an historical anachronism, a 
diplomatic mystery. It is the only 
place in all Africa where the pres- 
ence is legitimately and legally 
French. 

“Yes,” said the slightly greying 
French colonel, his voice in a rear 
whisper. “Djibouti is a sort of 
throwback to the earlier, less com- 
plicated days. It is artificial in 
some ways, but for an old soldier it 
is pot; a bad _spot to end a career.” 

' The MS year-old Legionaire sat cn 
the veranda of his pleasantly fur- 
■nished home, reminiscing thought- 
fully in French. A gentle sea breeze 
wafted through the trees. It was 
hot— very hot. 

The officer pulled from a nearby 
shelf a dated issue of the re-speeted 
daily Le Monde— -June 10.5 i. Dog- 
eared and faded, it carried a front 
:page analysis of the French defeat 
at Dienbienphu. Moments later, he 
produced a recent issue with an 
analysis of the American and South 
Vietnamese incursion into Laos. 


/Too Complice 

“You see,” he said, 1 
world has become rauc. 
cated for us— the_def; 


were really prdpafec;— out oiit here 
in Djibouti, a man can still be a 
Frenchman because we know this 
place belongs to us.” 

Tiie attitude of the colonel, who 
served in Indochina as a 
lieutenant— but was spared Diea- - 
bienphu by a leg wound— is charac- 
teristic of the older Europeans in 
this 8, COO square mile territory 
which on a men looks like a tiny 
notch hacked from the northern- 
most rim cf the Horn of Africa. 
There are 130,000 people in French 
Somalia, about 85 percent of 
whom— if not more— are illiterate 
Islamic nomads who prowl the 
parched hill country with their un- 
dernourished herds as they have 
for centuries. 

There are fo,CC0 Europeans, 
mostly French; bait are military 
and their families. The balance are 
civil servants, who run the territo- 
ry, and businessmen. The capital is 
Djibouti— proper, clean,* well- 
designed, dignified and very colmii- 
al, a city of some 70, C00 population 
surrounded on three sides by 
barbed wire. 

The nomads can only, enter the 
city if they have work permits and 
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since the closure of the Sue;; Canal 
the city’s economy has sputtered. 
Unemployment is said by officials 
o mounting— presumably 
the Africans who live in the 
it no figures were irarnedi- 


Indo- 

rse 


cnee for Africa before our colonies anc i 


an 


esj 
ly 

important Sultan on the 


bome'i coast, it was firmed up m. 
the lv' fs with agreements for tx.de 
between Franco and Ethiopia. It is 
said that somewhere in the ar- 
chives of Paris or Addis Ababa 
there is a treaty giving Ethiopia 
residual rights to the area when the 
French leave. 

But the French profess ignorance 
of such a document and, in any 
case, they are not ready to leave. 

“You must understand the situa- 
tion," a senior civil servant ex- 
plained. “This place started as a 
coaling station— a kind of halfway 
point— to Indochina. Following the 
Second War we were thriving, but 
with the Middle East and the clos- 
ing of the canal we have cur prob- 
lems. Gar port is the biggest in the 
area, with a major railway linking 
Adcis, but ship traffic has dwindled 
since the six-day war and business 
here is only 10 percent of what it 
was before the conflict of 18S7. 

“Vfe know if Franca stays here, 
she is a force for peace. The mo- 
ment r.o leave, tiie Ethiopians end 
Somalis will each assert their his- 
toric ar.d ethnic claim to this land 
and there will be war. It is for that 
reason that we stay. For us the' 
place me -s nothing. It costs 
France billions . of . francs each 
year.” 

The business community has in- 
deed suffered with the closing of 
Suez, tut is r.oiimisiie. “Some day 

As 

tvih expiain ail. Me are resting at 
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. Anions the problems of the cl=?y — 
the new end grim driy of this final 
third of the Twentieth Century— 
none is more agonizing than the one 
Itichard M. Helms, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
raised in his address to the news- 
paper editors in Washington. He 
cited with the sober respect it de- 
serves one conviction of many seri- 
ous students of government: "I 
cannot give you an easy answer,” 
he said, ‘‘to the objections raised 
by those who consider intelligence 
work incompatible with democratic 
principles. , . .” 

Yet the question must be an- 
swered, and short, to be sure, of 
infallibility, has been answered in 
other democratic countries much as 
we have answered it here. The 
French and -British, for instance, 
have gone ahead with intelligence 
services while maintaining demo- 
cratic norms. In Canada, just 
emerging from a security crisis 
rooted in domestic rather than for- 
eign attempts against government, 
the question has been freshly re- 
examined. The Justice Minister in 
thd Trudeau cabinet concludes that 
no doctrine of democracy denies it 
the right of self-preservation. Mr. 
Helms pleads that the nation must 
to a degree rely “on faith that wa 
too are honorable men devoted to 
her service.” Yes. on faith, and as 
Mr, Helms added, on unswerving 
vigilance in the federal agencies 
supervising CIA to the very thresh- 
old where secrecy must set in. 
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In wh.at may be the first public ad- 
dress in a decade by a director of the 
super-secret Central ‘Intelligence Agen- 
cy, Richard Helms stressed that the CIA 
played no domestic security role. Its 
mission Is intelligence about foreign 
' 'powers, and the CIA does “not target on 
-American citizens.” 

.'SecKhig'to allay the apprehensions of 
those who discern contradictious in an 
agency of a free society pursuing foreign 
intelligence operations, Mr. Helms said: 

.. “We are, after all, a part of this 
'democracy, and we believe in it. We 
■would not want to see our work distort 
■ its values and its principles. We propose 


to adapt intelligence to American 
society, not vice versa.” 

That’s a worthy creed which should 
be resolutely observed, not only by the 
CIA, whose mission focuses on external 
security, but by other agencies, whose 
mission may focus in part on internal 
security. Especially should domestic 
surveillance occur only under the most 
clearly defined, narrowly limited con- 
ditions if the democratic values and 
principles to which Mr. Helms alludes 
are not to be distorted. And in view of 
recent disclosures and allegations, those 
definitions and limits to domestic 
surveillance should not be taken on faith. 
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By Luther Huston 


Newspaper editors must 
achieve a more serious, move 
sophisticated perspective on 
their jobs. Revise their basic 
concept of news and q hi i v 1) o * ri ^ 
“suckers” for either side of the 
proponents of ■ change, Xewbold 
Noyes, president of The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Edi-' 
tors, told several hundred edi- 
tors at the opening session of 
the society’s annual convention 
in Washington April 1-1. 

“The newspapers,” said Noyes, 
who is editor of the Was'di'ij- 
ton (D.C.) Star, “arc not exact- 
ly writing a glorious chapter” 
in the history of the profession 
and have “a good deal to an- 
swer for at the bar of public 
opinion.” 

If the reader confidence in the 
newspaper press is at a low ebb 
it is because “we are lazy and 
superficial in much of our re- 
porting” and fail to give read- 
ers the information and under- 
standing that will “permit them 
to sort out the forces at work 
in society and to decide where 
their true interests lie.” 


After Noyes “keynote sp- 


Broadcasting Systems and tran- 
scripts of its documentary on 
“The Selling of the Pentagon”; 
voted against a proposal to es- 
tablish national press councils 
but authorized formation of an 
ad hoc committee to select some 
specific ethical violation by a 
newspaper and conduct a “dry 
run” trial to see how the press 
council idea might work. 

'• Noyes criticized the press for 
maintaining stero-typod stand- 
ards of news coverage. “Not 
only do we devote SO per cent 
of our time and space to stereo- 
typed happenings, but wo also 
insist these happenings are 
newsworthy only if they meet 
oertaip stereotyped standards”. 
Noyes said, “there is no, story 
in a speech or a press cpiifcr- 
f nee or. whAjPP.CQVGQjjWO 
't involves conflict or surprise, 
before a situation is worthy of 


our attention, it must burst to 
the surface in some disruptive, 
exceptional (and hence news- 
worthy) event. Even when we 


doubt the Pent 


maxes sucKe 


rs of 


but no more eas : 
New Left does. We 



know what is happening under to me, tragically. i 


velop for our read-: 
ingi’ul perspective- 


ties of such sped 


the society adopted a report of 
its freedom of information com- 
mittee which recommended en- 
actment of a National Shield 
Law to protect newsmen from 
disclosing confidential informa- 
tion or the sources of such in- 
formation: agreed to let Con- 
gress know that it opposed ef- 
forts of the Staggers subcom- 


mittee to subpoena Columbia 


the surface, we are forever 
waiting for a traditional news 
peg to hang the story on. What 
are we thinking of, sticking to In the first publ 
such old-fashioned concepts in has made as dir« 
a time of revolutionary move- Central Intelliger 
ment? If we have so little faith Richard Helms toh 
in the intelligence of our read- can Society of Xe\ 
ers, how can we expect them tors that the work 
to have faith in us? Xo wonder criticized CIA is 
the readers constantly fee! that “permit this countr 
events are overwhelming them, in a fearsome work 
unawares.” Xewsmen. Xoy-s its way into a bed 
said, are not “merely spectate 
on the unfolding scene.” V 
are the people who wo 
whether we like it or not, de- 
cide what is worthy of pd'' : 
attention and who must deter- 
mine the way it is to be p: 
seated. The difficulty of 
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peaceful one." 

“We are, after : 
this democracy, ait 
in it,” Helms, a foi 
mil advertising s; 
“We would not ' 
our work distort 
and its principles. 


task lias made it conven in', to adapt intelligent- i» 


mans' to iianiici uu a 


for us to hide behind simplistic, icon society, not vice versa.” p;, u | 0 f .-opovt for a very few. 


. » 


even childish formulas as to 


Helms said that the quality of Helms gave a detailed report 
what is news, the simplest and foreign intelligence available to 0 f l p 0 CIA’s part in the Cuban 
most childish being that this, the United States government missile crisis of 1002. He cited 
after all, is wliat people natur- in 1071 is better than it has Hie agencies success in disprov- 


sucli as 


ally want to read.” ever been before, l.e said that ; n g various reports, 

New techniques must be de- the “intelligence community— th k t bombers were being 

veloped that will permit news- a uamc for a11 ° f \ he '‘ :,t , elh ' staved in a particular cave and 

papers to convev to readers the genre assets at the disposal of th at what was reported as a 

truest possible, picture of what the United States, comprised 

transpires. Novrs asserted. He the CIA, the Defense Iniellt- 

A * . r.n.nivi A n-fiiw Min n f" n I M rrn n m 


rounded dome covering missiles 
was actually a relatively new 


acknowledged that ho did not ^ ncc! Agency the intelligence m0 vie theatre in Havana. 


know what these techniques are 
but toid tiie editors that “we 
must grow up, must change, be- 
cause our readers are changing 
and growing up. They are de- 
manding more of us now, and 
they are entitled to more from 
us than what they are getting.” 

“Change we must have,” 
Noyes went on, “but the trick 
is to give our readers a basis, 
factual and intellectual, for us- 


components of 
armed services, 
Security Agency, 


'Our intelligence riles in 
National Washington, however — thanks 
the intelli- to XJ-2 photography of the So- 


gence elements of Department v iet Union and to a number of 
of State and — when appropri- well-placed and courageous Rus- 


ato, those of th'e Federal Bureau sian.s who helped — included a 
of Investigation and the Atomic wealth of information on Soviet 
Energy Commission.” All of missile systems. We had doscrip- 
theso agencies are represented tions or photographs of the mis- 
on the United Staves Intelli- silos, their transporters and 
gcV.ce Board, chaired by the other associated equipment and 
director of Central Intelligence, characteristic sites in the Soviet 
, , . , not as head of the CIA, but as Union. Wc knew what to look 

s ess mg the paths of change uuo th(J i;K . in . a intelligence ad- 

whicn they are being pushed, viaor to the pr5S i dfnt and the 

form rational choices while tao Nntion . a Security Council.” 

choice is still theirs. «jjy necessity” Helms said, sort out from the flood or 

“I think the worst of our '‘intelligence organizations do reports the ones which ostab- 

lazy and superficial perform- not publish the extent of their !i-~'hed the arrival of JIRTLM and 


for. 


Guided by this background, 
the interrogators were able to 


ance today is that we of the knowledge and they do not I LIU. I equipment in Cuba. Me 


press are allowing ourselves to challenge criticism of their op- were then aide to locate the 

Tisvci- to tho--c sites under consiiuction and toll 


be manipulated by various in- era lions. We answer to those 


terests — some for change and 
some against it — some power- 


PiTsident Kennedy the exact 


we serve m government. 

The CIA, he said, is tiie only scope of_the threat.” 
fully in support of the system, one of the organizations named' r ' r '’= 

some destructively seeking to 
tear it down — all clover in the 

^-IA-RDP80-01 601 R0001 0008$0n*5 < lf tjm most w, u- 

nesscs, our laziness, our super- l ci 't criticism. o L tne ..guiiw. 


foreign intelligence in this 
country, Helms said, “have gen- 


f f.ciality, our gullibility. No 


They have led to charges that 
CO At A 
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America has long had a sense of un- 
easiness over its Central Intelligence 
Agency. More recently that unease has 
extended to the long cherished Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is only natural 
that both agencies should defend them- 
selves. 

Thus, Richard Helms, director of the 
CIA, stepped out of character to step into 
the public view and address a convention 
; of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. He asked that the American 
people “take it on faith that we too are 
’ honorable men.” With that he chose to 
defend the intelligence gathering activi- 
: tics of his agency and to assert it engages 
in no domestic security role. 

However, we fear Mr. Helms is read- 
ing the public mood incorrectly if he 
thinks its unease is directed at the in- 
telligence gathering activities of his 




agenev. The unease stems, rather, from 
the evidence available that the agency 
plays net only an intelligence gathering v 
role but, too often an activist role on 
foreign soil, a role that sometimes seems 
to exceed intelligence gathering needs. 


The FBI has come under attack on the 
general ground that in. an excess of zeal 
it needlessly invades the privacy of in- 
dividual citizens and pokes with little re- 
straint into the activities of government 
officials. 


Perhaps the FBI, by its very nature, 
must be suspicious. Nevertheless we are 
struck by the paradox of the CIA asking 
the American people to take its honor- 
able character on faith, while its dom- 
estic equivalent, the FBI, appears too 
often unwilling to take on faith— an equiv- 
alent, prudent faith— the honorable char- 
acter of the American people themselves. 
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WASHINGTON*, D. C. - EicharJ 
Helms had not made a public speech 
in five years. By all things right he 
should have been 
nervous, edgy, 

itchy. For he had Y; 

to defend his or- j: 

■ --ganfeation, the ;; 

.Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, be- 

■ fore one of the ; y 

. toughest a u d i- ^ 

.e'nces in the conn- j 

try, the American j 

‘Society of News- . j 

paper Editors. .. ; i 

Helms came to the p xiium assured, 
quiet, reserved and totally competent 
to discuss the philosophy behind the 
spy system he runs. 

First, he looks like a spy — spare 
’.figure, dark blue suit, quiet striped lie, 
white shirt, graying hair combed 
- straight back. Second, he speaks like a 
. spy, restrained and understated. 

.His agency has been under sharp 
attack. It has not defended itself pub- 
licly. It has felt that it must not blow 
either its cover or its cool. Nov/, how- 
ever, it is clear that the CfA is begin- 
ning to feel it must defend itself in an 
overheated situation. 

• 

Some of the criticism' has been “vi- 
cious, and some just silly” he said. 
One silly illustration: The charge that 
CIA 'is deeply involved in the world 
drug traffic. “We are not,” he de- 
clared. 


Basically,' though, Helms came to 
maintain that his agency must be in an 
objective, credible position. It will not 
work if he or his agency take sides in 
strategy decisions. “If we did,” he 
said, “the officials involved would sus- 
pect that we stacked the evidence,” to 
bolster Helms' own position. 

“We must have credibility. . . an 
intelligence organization without credi- 
bility is of no use,” he added. 

e 

So in its zeal to protect its credibil- 
ity with the eiected officials, the CIA 
may have let down its defenses with 
the public at large. There is wide 
spread, and growing, pubiic criticism 
of the agency. 

In his understated way, Helms con- 
ceded that his agents sometimes 
“chafe” under this criticism. Yet he 
must continue to coordinate the data 
from the entire intelligence commu- 
nity — the CIA, National Security 
Agency, State Department, military 
intelligence units. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and others. 

So now he had come to declare the 
agency’s worth — not beg for indul- 
gence. He had come to say that his as- 
sociates are dedicated, professional — 
and human. He had decided to drop 
the cloak long enough to explain that 
even in England the identity of the se- 
curity agency’s director was a state 
secret. 

Helms has his hands full trying to 
convince the public his agency is not a 
shadow government. But he convinced 
me. This is a firm resolve not to make 
fun of the CIA next time it tries to 
assemble data to save my neck. 


/ 
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A more difficult question is whether 
the' CfA is §pying on its own consti- 
tuency or requiring Americans to act. 
as spies for it. “We do not target on 
American citizens,” Helms said. 

Banner, he insisted that the inteili- 
’g^nce organization is involved in the 
massive collection of sometimes mis- 
cellaneous information— the depth of 
-the ocean alongside the dock in Soma- 
liland, the sharp turns in caves in 
Cuba— which can be pieced together 
to,, mean something in the long run. 

For example, the CIA had a report 
that Cuba was storing fighter planes in 
a large cave. Helms’ agency was able 
v - to discount the report because spelunk- 
ers .knew there is a very sharp turn 
several yards inside the cave which 
would make it impossible to store any , 
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By Martin Sc nr am 

Nowaday Washington Bureau 

From the official White House transcript of 
yesterday’s morning news briefing by presidential 
Press Secretory Ronald Ziegler: 

Mr. Ziegler: . . . this administration docs not 
conduct surveillance of private citizens at public 
events. 

Reporter: . . . Are you saying that there will be 
no FBI surveillance at this upcoming peace rally 
and demonstration in Washington ? 

Mr. Ziegler: Lei’s be very clear on that ... 7 
am not going to niche a statement here that would 
inhibit the FBI from carving out a responsibility 
. . . of observing individuals who have either been 
convicted of a crime or who c.re prone to criminal 
violence. This is what their area of responsibility is. 

Reporter: Did you not say a few minutes ago , 
“ This administration does not conduct surveillance 
of private citizens at public events'- 

Mr. Ziegler: Absolutely. 

Reporter: That is different from what you said. 

Mr. Ziegler: Wait a minute. You know what I 
am saying. Of private citizens or individuals who 
attend an event who have not been convicted of a 
criminal activity, who are not prone to criminal 
violence. That is what I am saying. 

Washington — An anti-spy attitude is setting in 
across the land and it seems this week that the 
outcry is starting to bug Nixon administration 
officials — all the way up to the President. 

Among the developments on the government 
surveillance scene this week: 

* White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
reacted rather testily when drawn into a long dis- 
cussion by reporters after fresh charges by Sen. 
'.Edmund Musk|e,“ Democratic _ presidential hopeful 
from Maine, that the ESI had spied on 40 to CO 
Earth Day environment rallies across the country a 
year ago. Ziegler labeled Muskie’s charge "polit- 
ical” and linked It with earlier charges by House 
Democratic Leader Hale Boggs that the FBI had 
wiretapped his phone. But Ziegler then refused to 
deny Muskie’s assertions, although the adminis- 
tration had been quick to' brand Boggs’ charge 
untrue. 

«. President Nixon personally authorized the 
Central Intelligence Agency director, Richard 
Helms, to deliver a speech to an editors’ convention 
here staunchly defending the need for a CIA. It was 
Helms’" first speech since he assumed command of 
the agency in 1963 — and in fact the first speech by 
any Cl a director since Allen Dulles left the post 10 
year's ago. 

With H^lWHfcWMRV 1 

defend the CIA, 'an FBI . spokesman was asked 
tfhethiranffgar Hoover soon might be making a 
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beleaguered domestic intelligence agency. Tire FBI 
spokesman said lie doubted this would occur. “He 
used to give speeches quite frequently,” the FBI 
official said, but he hasn’t given so many lately.” 
Hoover’s last speech, the spokesman acknowledged, 
was in 1937; it was delivered before a closed con- 
vention of iornier FBI agents meeting in Washing- 
ton. Hoover’s most recent speech before that, tire 
spokesman said, was in 1935; the spokesman did 
not remember the name of the group. 

Sen. Muskie’s most recent charges about the 
FBI spying at Earth Day rallies launched both the 
White House and the FBI into maneuvers of pro- 
tective reaction. Ziegler said he would not com- 
ment cn what -the FBI did or did not do cn Earth 
Day; Ziegler told reporters to ask those questions 
of the FBI. An FBI spokesman, in turn, said he 
would have no comment: the FBI spokesman said 
he would stand on what the White House had said. 

Ziegler, meanwhile, continued to express White 
House confidence in Hoover and che FBI. Ziegler 
said, ‘‘The President’s attitude is that snooping or 
surveillance of private citizens is quite repugnant 
to this administration.” But Ziegler also made it 
clear that the FBI would continue its surveillance 
procedures where it feels they are necessary against' 
persons who have been convicted of criminal 
activity or thoso "prone to criminal violence.’’ 
Ziegler did not give an explanation of just how the 
FBI would determine who was "prone to criminal 
violence” and thus eligible for special FBI atten- 
tion. 

The Senate’s No, 1 Democrat, Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Monf.) told a group of re- 
porters yesterday that he would oppose a con- 
gressional investigation of the FBI. He said he 
thought the charges raised by his Democratic col- 
leagues against the FBI were “more noise than 
substance.” 

In private, some White House officials are quite 
bitter about the wave of anti-spy charges. “This 
administration is doing less surveillance than the 
previous administration,” one Nixon aide said. 
“Certainly no more than any administration since 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 

The Nixon official noted that President Nixon 
ordered a halt to military spying on civilians at the 
time the charges were first leveled, “and don’t 
forget,” he added, “this Army thing was not 
started by us in the first place. It was ordered 
under Ramsey Clark (Attorney General under 
President -Johnson).” 

np'thac White Hou=a official observed: .“As this. 
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In comparison with the FBI. which has 
been the subject lately of the most intense 
criticism by the public at large and Congress 
. since its founding, the Centra l Int elligence 
Agency (CIA) has been biirdenecTby relatively 
little public questioning or attack. 

At issue in the case of the FBI is a 
growing belief in the declining competence 
of its powerful director and allegations that 
agents have overstepped constitutional bounds 
in the surveillance and harassment of private 
.citizens. By the very nature of its 
responsibilities and how they are carried out, 
the CIA has not been nearly as open to 
such charges. 

Still, CIA Director Richard Helms felt 
it necessary to ease the nation’s worries about 
official secrecy. And in' so doing in a speech 
delivered to a meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Helms noted that the 
public appearance of a nation’s intelligence 
cjiief is unthinkable in most countries. 


• 'T ' ■ I 

i 
i 
( 

The CIA, said Helms, is a dedicated, un- 
biased, money-saving organization whicii does 
not. interfere in domestic politics and has 
no police, subpoena or law-enforcement func- 
tions. Regrettably, he said, the nation will 
have to take his word for it. “The nation . 
must to a degree take it on faith that we, 
too, are honorable men devoted to her 
service.” 

Helms further said that he has no ‘easy 
answer to the objections raised by those who 
consider intelligence work to be ’incompatible 
with democratic principles. There is no easy 
answer. For as foreign as undercover work 
is to democracy in theory, it is unquestionably 
needed in these times to preserve our 
democratic institution. People tend to reject 
things they don’t understand or know about. 
But to reject the idea of secrecy in areas 
so relevent to our national security would 
be folly. 
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The answer' to fears about the 
CIA’s possibly operating as a law 
unto itself lies in careful surveil- 
lance, not destruction. The surveil- 
lance is the responsibility of the 
National Security Council, some, 
select members of Congress, and 
other units of government. While 
this means to Mr. Helms that the 
CIA is not its own master, it also 
calls for faith again— faith in the 
watchdogs. 

Democracy undeniably needs to 
keep it's eyes open around the world, 
for its existence can depend on 
alertness to threatening danger. 
Thus the CIA’s work, to quote Mr. 
Helms, “is necessary to permit this 
country to grow on in a fearsome 
world and to find its way into a 
better and more peaceful one.” 


NEWARK, N.J. 
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The CIA’s Place 5 

i ; 

Richard Helms emerged from his 
cloister this week to deliver his first 
public address since he became 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency five years ago. What 
emerged with him was a reasoned 
defence of the CIA’s objectives,; 

' none of it particularly new but all 

- of it responsible! : 

What did not emerge, of course, 
was any insight into how well thej 
CIA is meeting its objectives, be- 
yond Mr. Helms’ assurance that 
“the quality of foreign intelligence: 
available to the U.S. government in 
1971 is better than it has ever been 
before.” Necessarily operating in 
a clandestine world, the CIA’s boss 
could hardly have gone further, thus' 
leaving it to the public “to a degree 
(to) take it on faith that we too are 
honorable men devoted to (the na- 
tion’s) service.” | 

That’s the way it has been since, 
the CIA was established in 1947. It’s 
'been hard to go along at times, 
since the agency has on occasion 
embarrassed the nation with er- 
roneous information, seemingly at- 
tempted to manipulate international ■ 

.events, and exploited other groups 
as fronts for its work. . 

Perhaps, though, past difficulties 
have made the CIA more sensitive 
. to its public image. Fewer embar- 

■ rassments have come to light, at 
any rate, under Mr. Helms, though 
we may never know whether this is . 

- th,e result of greater skill in cover-' 

Ing up, or of keener sensitivity to the 
CIA’d place in a democracy. How-, 
ever.it may be,' the director’s ad- 
dress is testimony to his awareness 
of that place: “We propose to adapt 
intelligence to American society, 

‘not vice versa.” That specifically 
.includes, he notes, keepiifg out of 
spying on American citizens, a re- 

■ straint which ought to be obvious 

for an agency that holds no do- 
mestic security power. _ i 
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At a luncheon meeiing'in Washington Wednesday of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Central In- y 
teliigence Agency Director Richard Helms delivered a 

speech of. the first importance to 
the American people. 

The CIA; am, Helms observed, 
is often called an invisible govern- 
ment, spreading slimy tentacles 
around the country ancl plotting 
the eventual enslavement o? the 
American people. ’ 

■ Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Actually, the 
CIA is a giant spy agency devoted 
to gathering information on the 
activities of all other • nations’ 


KiehariJ Helms 


It has 


governments — with special and 
relentless attention to the enemy 
regimes in Moscow, Peking and 
Havana. 


merits, One of the CIA’s star performers, for example, was 
Col. Oleg Penhovskiy, outwardly a high Soviet military 
intelligence officer who funneled information to our side 
until the Kremlin found him out and killed him in 1933. 

W.e simply have got to have the CIA, just as the 
British Empire in its heyday had to have the world-famous 
British intelligence service. And to keep our so-called De- 
partment of Dirty Tricks efficient and effective, we must 
let it do most of its good works in secret. 

As Mr. Helms said in closing, Uncle Sam is a big boy 
now, and he lives in “a fearsome world," and the CIA is 
vital to his survival and continued safety. 


Speaking 


or enemy nations, 


~y 


President Richard M. 
Nixon on Wednesday loosened restrictions on — 

U.S, TBAD3 WITH BED CHINA 

—saying U.S. firms henceforth will be permitted to export 
noil-strategic items to the slave state presided over by Mao 
Tse-tusg and Chou En-bii. 

We hope the President knows what lie is doing, and 
we expect to discuss this matter in detail in Sunday’s edi- 
torials. But it is even more to be hoped that extreme care 
will be taken in determining what are r. on-strategic items. 

■ " Specifically, let us hops every precaution will be taken 
against exporting to Red China goods which can be trans- 
shipped to Red North Vietnam to beef up Hanoi's war 
against South Vietnam and our fighting men there. 

It is often said that in modern warfare almost any- 
thing can become strategic. In trading with this sworn 
enemy of ours, let's not forget that clangor for a 'moment. 
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It’s the unhappy lot of the nation’s 
Central Intelligence Agency that it can 
never do anything right— publicly, that 
'is. 

For in its assigned task of operating 
•a world-wide intelligence system, the 
CIA takes no credit for its triumphs and 
makes no apologies for its failures. 

' Before the CIA was created to coor- 
dinate the Federal Government’s intel- 
ligence output in 1947, the several mili- 
tary services and the State Department 
pretty much went their own way in 
studying and analyzing activities of for- 
' eign governments for activities that 
might be hostile to the United States. 

Many students of history arc con- 
' vinced that if there had been a CIA at 
work in December, 1971, the surprise 
'Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor would 
have been predicted or at least warn- 
ings sufficiently distributed to insure 
less surprise and better American de- 
fense. 

The fact that there have been no 
Pearl Harbors since does not lessen the 
viciousness of the attacks continually 
mounted against the CIA whenever a 
miscue in its extensive clandestine op- 
lerations comes to light. 
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Now comes disturbing evidence that 
President Nixon is personally con- 
cerned that these unprincipled as- 
saults on our intelligence operation can 
actually endanger the nation’s security. 

, He directly approved an appearance 
Wednesday of CIA director Richard 
Helms before a Washington convention 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 


In his first public appearance since 
becoming CIA head in 1935, Helms vig- 
orously defended his agency’s opera- 
t'ons as being necessary to the survival 
cf our democratic society. 

He asked the nation to “take it on 
faith that we arc honorable men devot- 
ed to her service.” On the record alone, 
there is no valid reason why this plea 
cannot be honored. 

The CIA .does not, of course, operate 
in total autonomy. There are congres- . 
sional watchdog committees, ar.d every 
president since Harry Truman has 
kept close tabs on agency activities. 

Mistakes no doubt have hern occa- 
sionally made, for spying i; a dirty 
business that knows no rules, but most 
of the attacks cu the CtA'are specious ’ 
and unwarranted. It’s high time Helms 
spoke up. ' 
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The director of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency spokes yesterday to 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors meeting in Washington. Regarcdess 
/of- what Richard Helms had to say, that 
of itself was sufficient to make news ; 


for as Mr. Helms pointed out, in many 
countries the existence of such an in- 
telligence organization is a state secret 
whose director and personnel are anony- 
mous. 

Applauding Mr. Helm’s willingness 
to appear not only for a public speech 
but also to representatives of the puo- 
lic media, we also accept at face-value 
his statement that the CIA is a dedi- 


cated, efficient, unbiased, money-saving 
organization. Helms said people would 
just have to take his word for it, which 
we do. No one of course is in a position 
to judge just how efficient the CIA 
may be since there is no ordinal". , pub- 
lic standard of measurement available. 

As for the economical aspects, this 
gimiliarly belongs in a world cf its own ; 
the CIA, for example, cannot be com- 
pared with the postal operation or some 
other service agency. The role of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Jike that 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 

■ other elements of the military estab- 
lishment, ultimately is the preservation 
of the United States of America from 

; its enemies. 

;/ This is an activity that does not 
lend itself to ordinary economical con- 
sidevations although the cry goes, up 

■ constantly that economy be practiced 

■ in the Department of Defense. 

! Mr; Helms probably appeared before 
i the editors’ organization from a sense 
1 of feeling it necessary to defend the 
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CIA from its numerous public critics in 
this country, most of whom either do 
not know what they are talking about 
because of the CIA’s very necessary 
obscurity and mystery, or else who are 
motivated by less obvious reasons than 
they reveal. 

There are those in America who con- 
stantly attack all elements of our gov- 
ernment which lend protection to that 
government' and the society it serves. 

Many of these are impelled for reasons 
of an emotional nature, having an anti- 
pathy for any kind of apparatus which ; 
is of a nationalistic nature. Others are 
merely hostile to this nation itself, 
which is not a matter of mere guess- 
work since numerous revolutionaries 
have publicly spoken out in such a vein 
within the past few years. 

Most countries in both totalitarian 
and democratic societies maintain such 
organizations as the Central Intelligence 
Agency, either fragmented among the 
military services, para-nnlitary ir. na- 
ture, or separate entities such as the 
CIA in the U.S. and the KGB in the 

Soviet Union. / 

But only in America would the head 
of such an organization get up in public 
and make a speech to a bunch of news- 
paper editors with an air more befitting 
the president of a chamber of com- 
merce than a super-spy agency. 

Americans have nothing to fear y" 
from the CIA; the only concern we 
should feel is that it may not always 
do its job, in behalf of the best inter- 
ests of this country, especially such in- 
terests that may oppose those of some 
other nations, in the best fashion pos- 
sible. '* 
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Cuoa. i'tissiis- Crisis 

BY CKALMUFS 31. ROBERTS 

Excteslv* l#’Th« TiTEs frsm Ihe Vtesirr.stei rest 

WASHINGTON— In. his first pub-; 
lie speech ?.s director cf the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Richard Helms 
said Wednesday that ’’a number of 
well-placed and courageous Rus- 
sians" helped the United States 
identify Soviet weapons in Cuba, 
during the 1062 missile crisis. 

He mentioned no names, but the 
reference appeared clearly to be to 
Co!.. Cleg Penkovsky, the Soviet in- 
telligence officer who brought much 
Information out during visits to 
London in the 16 months, before the 
missile crisis. Penkovsky was arrest- 
ed that October and was subsequent- 
ly executed for treason. 

"The ' Fenkovsky Papers,” pub- 
lished as a book in 1065, were widely 
believed to he based on CIA interro- 
gations, and the claim was made in 
the introduction that Penkovsky’? 
information was invaluable during 
the crisis in evaluating the threat 
from Russian missiles. 

However, not until Helms' speech 
Wednesday at a luncheon of the 
American Society of Newsp: per 
Editors had an American oificial in 
a position to know come so close to 
crediting Penkovsky openly. 

Helms detailed the kind of work 
' the CIA and other U.S. intelligence 
agencies did at the time, trying. to 
separate fact from fiction about 
what Russian Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev was doing in Cuba. 


Helms then included 
this paragraph: "Our int 
ligence files in Washir 
ton, however — thanks to I 
2 photography of the So- 
viet Union and to a num 
her of well-placed and 
courageous Russians who 
helped us — included a 
wealth pf information on 
Soviet missile systems. 
We had descriptions or 
photographs of the mis- 
siles, their transporters 
and other associated 
equipment, and character- 
istic sites in the' Soviet 
Union," 

This enabled specialists, 
with the help of pictures 
taken over ' Cuba, Helms 
said, to "tell President 
Kennedy the exact scope 
of the threat" in determin- 
ing whether the Soviet 
missiles were capable of 
striking at the United 
States if Mr. Kennedy 
gave the Russians an ulti- 
matum for their removal. 

With that secret data. 
Helms said, "we were able 
to inform the President 
precisely how long it 
would take (the Russians) 
to make the missile sites 
in Cuba operational." 

Helms said knowledge of 
Russian weaponry deve- 
loped by the CIA, plus its 
understanding "of Soviet 
knowledge of our pro- 
gress, " helps the govern- 
ment decide how much 
money to invest in new 
weapons. 

"If good intelligence can 
narrow down the choices.’ 
he said, "it can save the 
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Mich of Helm 


was a ceteris 


aganst charges that it is 
visible govern 
He denied report 
that the CIA is "somehow 


invdVed in the world dru 
trade." Without mention- 
ing recent charges against 
.the FBI, Helms said, "We 
do mt target on American 
citizens." 

■ Tie closest Helms came 
to discussing the CIA's 
role in current policy 
issues was his reference to 
the present strategic arms 
limitation talks. He said it 
would be "unthinkable" to 
condiide a SALT agree- 
merS with the Soviet 
Unkn "without the means . 
for monitoring c o m p 1 i- 
snee" 

Hi did not discuss the 
CIAk role in the observa- 
tion satellite program or 
in -electronic eavesdrop- 
ping used for that purpose 
only. He did say that the 
United States can safely 
. •undertake such an agree- 
ment "only if it has ade- 
quate. intelligence assets 
to assure itself that the So- 
viets are living up to their 
part” 

' Heims also said that the 
• CIA wants to talk to pri- 
vate citizens who may 
have acquired useful in- 
formation abroad, but that 
if suih a person "does not 
want to talk to us, we go 
away quietly." 

Referring to student 
promts against the CIA, 
Heins said, "If some stu- 
dent groups object to our 
recruiting on campus, we 
fell back to the nearest fe- 
deral office building." 

Helms said it was "for 
Congress to decide" how 
the -CIA is 'to he supervised 
but that - "elements" of the 
Senate and House Appro- 
priations and Armed Ser- 
vices committees "are told 
■more about our operations 
• than is known to most of 
. the personnel in our high- 
] y c ompar tmentalized 
agency." 
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By STAX CARTER 
Washington, Anri! 1 1 IXnv.- 
Bureau)— CIA Director RichaZ'. 
Helms disclosed today that "a 
number of well-placed and coura- 
geous Russians” had in previous 
years passed military secrets to 
the United States. 

The American, spy chief said 
later that the Russian informants 
included Coir Oleg Penkovskiy, t’ 
Soviet military intelligence officer 
who was shot to death for treason 
in 19(50, “and others.” 

Helms made the disclosure in i 
his first public speech in five | 
years as head of the Central In- ; 
telljgence Agency. Addressing the ; 
.American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, he described the agin- : 
cy’s role in the 19G2 Cuban mi-- , 
sile crisis. [ 

“Our intelligence files in Wash- 
ington — thanks to U-2 photogra- : 
phy of the Soviet Union and to ' 
a number of well-placed and cou- j 
ra^eous Russians who helped us 
—included a wealth, of informa- 
tion on Soviet missile systems,” 
Helms said. 

“Knew What to Look For” 

“We had descriptions or photo- 
graphs of the missiles, their 
transporters, and other associ- 
ated equipment, and character- 
istic sites in the Soviet Union. 
We knew what to look for.” 

Helms said this information in 
the CIA’s files was used to sort 
out misleading and erroneous in- 
formation from Cuba. Then, he 
said, American reconnaissance 
planes were able to locate Soviet 
nrtssile sites under construction 
bn the island. 

Questioned after the speech, 
Helms said it was the first time, 
to his knowledge, that he CIA 
h^d confirmed receiving military 
informaton from “a number” of 
Russians. He said published ac- 
counts of the 1932 crisis had not 
. revealed this. He said he was 
•making the disclosure to indicate 
that the CIA had known exactly 
what to look for in Cuba and was 
not dependent solely on technol- 
ogical means of obtaining infor- 
mation. 


Acknowledged for l=t Time 

Though it was generally known 
that Renkovsky had worked for 
both British intelligence and the 
CIA, Helms acknowledged th 
for tijte first time. Asked wn 
it could be assumed that his ref- 
erence to well-pi need and cour- 
ageous Russians meant Penkov- 
skv ‘dnd other masons, he said: 
“Yes, ; and others." 4 

Sentence'*, Skat in 3 T iy. 

Presumably,- io of Russian - 
spies are still "in place.” 

Penkovskiv was arr sted on 
Oct. 22, 1932, at too height of the 
Cuba missile crisis, on charges of 
espionage for ..he United Spates 
and Brcaim Tie was sentenced 
on May 11, 1933, to fee shot for 
treason. Gtv-viiie Wynne, a Brit- 
ish businessman accused of being 
a spy-go-between, was sentenced 
at the same time to a long prison 
term. 

. Penkovskiv was execute I on 
May 13, 193:1. Wynne was inter 
traded for Gordon Lonsdale, a 
Soviet spy in England. 

_ With the approval of President 
Nixon, Heims accepted the edit- 
ors’ invitation in order to answer 
charges that the CIA “is an in- 
visible government" — a law unto 
itself, engaged in provocative 
covert activities repugnant to a 
democratic society, and subject 
to no controls.” 

Helma said that simply wasn’t 
so, that his agency did not give 
policy advice, did not spy on Am- 
ericans, and was strictly account- 
able to the President and appro- 
priate congressional committees. 

Saying that the CIA would lose 
its effectiveness if it did not 
maintain secrecy about its work, 
.Helms told the editors: 

“Vi e believe, and I say this 
solemnly, that our work is neces- 
sary to permit this country to 
grow on ir. a fearsome world and 
to .find its way into a better and 
more peaceful one.” 
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I Some Russians Aided 
U.S. in Cv.han Crisis 
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Excerpts from Helms address 
will be found on Page 30. 


Richard 

editors 


■ ' ■ . • • ; ; j By RICHARD HALLORAX 

•a ; J Special to The t Vcri Times 

X ;! v-Sw WASH 1NGT0 X , April 14 — 
X A- W b The Director of Central Inteili- 
’ '• / ' v?c H : gence, Richard Helms, vigorous- 

v- \ [ • ly defended his agency today 

} v ] as necessary to the survival 

; of a democratic society and 
\ : asked the nation to "take it orv 

1 ; faith that we too are honorable, 
> ^ 'men devoted to her service.” 
v Mr. Heims asserted, in his 
% i; X: first public address since be- 
/ 0’V "j coming herd of the Central In- 

j telligence Agency in 19G6, that 
| “we propose to adapt intelli- 

I gence work to American so- 
ciety, not vice versa.” 

He spoke with the specific 
■ /X approval of President Nixon 
/;|i before a luncheon meeting of 
'Jr/*;!;! the American Society of News- 
v / %z.M paper Editors. 

4 ' In a footnote to history, Mr. 

' Heims revealed that American 

T intelligence in tire 1932 Cuban 

AssrciaMPrijs missile crisis was aided by “a 
Helms addresses number of well-placed and 
m Washington. _ courageous Russians.” 

He told reporters later that 
he was alluding not only to Col. 
Oleg V. Penkovsky, who was 
identified previously, but also 
to others who provided in- 
'fotmation on Soviet missile sys- 
tems. .When asked for their 
names, Mr. Heims laughed. 

Colonel Penkovsky was a So- 
viet intelligence officer secretly 
working for the Americans in 
1961 and 1962. He was detect- 
ed in October, 1932, and ex- 
ecuted in May, 1963. The pub- 
lication of his alleged memoirs 
teethe West in 1965 aroused 
considerable controversy over 
-tljeir authenticity. 

Mr. Heims asserted today 
that United States intelligence 
wduld have “a major and vital 
role m any international agree- 
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Noting that the Soviet Union 
had rejected proposals for in- 


Mr. Helms said 
States could undertake an 
agreement to limit such arms 
“only if it has adequate in- 
te'ligence to assure itself that 
tiie Soviets are living up to 
their part.” 

China Held Police State 

At a time when the visit of 
an American table tennis team 
to mainland China has gener- 
ated official hopes for better 
relations with Peking, Mr. 
Heims told his audience that 
“some of our most important 
intelligence targets He in totali- 
tarian countries where collec- 
tion is impeded by the security 
defenses of a police state — for 
example. Communist China.” 

Mr. Helms’s rare public ap- 
pearance today was initialed by 
Newboid Noyes, editor off The 
Washington Star ar.d president 
of the society of editors. When 
Mr. Helms said he could speak 
only with the approval of the 
White House, Mr. Noyes wrote 
to Herbert G. Klein, the Presi-' 
dent’s director of commsr.ica- 
tions. 

Mr. Klein said todav .that 
President Nixon had readily ap- 
proved Mr. Helms’s appearance. 
He said the Administration 
thought it a good time fee the 
American public to have Mr. 
Helms explain the role off the 
C.I.A., since the agency was 
not under the kind of firs that 
had been directed toward it in 
the pasc. 

Mr. Helms noted in rffs ad- 
dress that in Britain and other 
European democracies, “it 
would be unheard of faff the 
head of intelligence services to 
talk to a nongovernmental 
group as I am talking fix you 
todav.” 



omestic function 


Mr. Helms emphasized that; 
the agency had no domestic se-i 
curity functions and had never 
sought any. 

“In short,” he said, “we do 
,not target on American citi- 
zens.” 

The agency was discovered 
in 1937 to have financed sev-! 
era! international activities of | 
the National Student Associa-j 
tion and to have given subsid- 
ies to unions, foundations and 
publications. 

More recently, the agency 
was implicated in the Govern- 
ment's surveillance of political 
dissidents in the- United States 
by tiie testimony of former mil- 
itary intelligence agents giv- 
en before a Senate subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. Helms asserted that the; 
agency had no stake in policy! 
debates. i 

*Must Not Take Sides’ 


Dulles Talks Recalled! 

A spokesman for the C.I.A., 
in response to an inquiry, said 
later that Allen Dulles, dke Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence 
from 1953 to 1931, spoke pub- 
licly about twice a year. But 
he could not recall an instance 
in which Mr. Dulles's succes- 
sors, John A. McCone ar.dAdm. 
William -'R. Raborn, delivered 
public addresses. Thus. Mr. 
Helms’s speech was p.rsbably 
the first from an intelligence 
director in 10 years. 

Mr. Helms, w'ho has a rep- 
utation as a skilled adminis- 
trator, said. “There is a per-' 
sistent and growing body of 
criticism which questions the 
need 2 nd the propriety for a 
democratic society to ' have a 
Central Intelligence Agency, j 

“It is difficult for ae to 
agree with this view.” as said, I 
“but I respect it. It is quite 1 
another matter when scare of 


“We can- not and must not 
take sides,” he said. “When 
there is debate over alternative 
policy options in the National 
Security Council, to which he: 
is an adviser, “I do not and! 
must not line up with either; 
side.” I 

If he recommended one solu- 
tion to a problem, those recom- 
mending another would suspect 
“that the intelligence presenta-' 
tion has been stacked to suo-j 
port my position, and the credi-i 
bilitv of C.I.A. goes out the, 
window," he said. 

Mr. Helms, after asking that j 
the nation believe that the ase.n; 
cy’s operations were compatible! 
with democratic principles, said: 
“I can assure you that what Ij 
have asked you to take on faith, 
the elected officials of the Un-I 
ited States Government watch[ 
over extensively, intensively, 
and continuously.” 

He said the National Security 
Council, the President’s Foreign 
[Intelligence Advisory Board, the . 

| Office of Management and Bud-' 

I get and four committees of J 

Congress regularly reviewed the 
agency’s operations, plans and 
organization. J 
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engaged in intelligence, say 
things that are either -sSrious 
o-r just plain silly." 
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WASHINGTON, April 14- 
Following are excerpts from 
an address by Richard Helms, 
Director of Central Iniclli - 
gence, before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors: 

I welcome this opportunity 
to speak to you today' about 
the place of an intelligence 
service in a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

In doing so, I recognize 
that there is a paradox which 
I hope can be dispelled: 

On the one hand, I can as- 
sure you that the quality of 
foreign intelligence available 
to the United States Govern- 
ment in 1971 is better than it 
has ever been before. 

On the other hand, at a 
time when it seems to me to 
be self-evident that our Gov- 
ernment must be kept fully 
informed oh’ foreign develop- 
ments, there is a persistent 
and growing body of criti- 
cism which questions the need 
and the propriety for a demo- 
cratic society to* have a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

I am referring to the as- 
sertions that tiie Central In- 
telligence Agency is an ‘‘in- 
visible government,” a law 
unto itself, engaged in pro 
vocative covert activirics re- 
pugnant to a democratic so- 
ciety and subject to no con- 
trols. 

This is an outgrowth. I sup- 
pose, of an inherent Ameri- 
can distaste for the peace- 
time gathering of intelli- 
gence. Our mission, in the 
eyes of many thoughtful 
Americans, may appear to be 
in conflict with some of the 
traditions and ideals of our 
free society. 


May 


I emphasize at this 
point* that the statute [Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947] 
specifically forbids the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
have any police, subpoena or 
law-enforcement powers, or 
any" domestic security func- 
tions. I can assure you that 
except for the normal re- 
sponsibilities for protecting 
the physical security of our 
own personnel, our facilities, 
and our classified informa* 
' tion, we do not have ary 
such powers' and function ;; 
we have never sought any: 
we do not exercise any. In 
short, we do not target o.i 
American citizens. 

In matters directly affect- 
ing the security of the United 
"States, trie President and his 
National 

want wh*rr*w ''c?.rr“"fia’ 
tionat” intelligence — evalua- 
tions which reflect the con- 


■Oi Newspaper Editors 


of all of the intelligence com- 
ponents of the United States 
Government, The production 
and dissemination of this 
national intelligence is the 
responsibility and the pri- 
mary function of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

- We not only have no stake 
in policy debates, but we can 
not and must not take sides. 
The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited 
to providing facts-*-the agr 3 € cl 
facts — and the- whole known 
-range cf facts — relevant to the 
problem under consideration. 
Our role extends to the es- 
timate function — the projec- 
tion of likely developments 
from the facts — but not to 
advocacy. 

Ironically, cur efforts to 
obtain foreign intelligence in 
this country have senerated 
'some of the more virulent cri- : 
ticism of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It is a fact that we have, 
as I said, r.o domestic secur- 
ity role, but if there is a 
chance that a private Amer- 
ican citizen traveling abroad 
has acquired foreign infoi i na- 
tion that can be useful to the 
American policy-maker, we 
are certainly going to try to 
interview him. 

If there is a competent 
young graduate student who 
is interested in working for 
the United States Govern- 
ment. we may well try to 
hire him. 

The trouble is that to 
those wdio insist on seeing 
us as a pernicious and per- 
vasive secret government, 
our words “interview” and 
“hire” translate into suborn, 
subvert and seduce, or some- 
thing worse. 

We use no compulsion If 
a passible source of infor- 
mation does not want to talk 
to us, we go away quietly, 
if some student groups ob- 
ject to our recruiting on 
campus, we fall back to the 
nearest Federal office build- 
ing. 

<3SimiIarily, we welcome 
the opportunity to place re- 
search contracts with the 
universities, but again, these 
are strictly voluntary. 

And so* I come to the . 
* .fundamental question of rec- 
onciling the security needs 
of an intelligence service 
with the basic principles of 
our democratic society. At 
the root of tire problem is 
.crecy- bccaiise^ii ,U 


crecy as possible in order to 
operate effectively. 

If we disclose how much 
we know, the opposition is 
handed on a platter highly 
damaging indications of how 
and where we obtained the 
information, in what way his 
security is vulnerable, and 
v/ho .may have helped us. He 
can seal off the breach in 
his defenses, ro!i up the 
agents, and shut off the flow 
of information. 

I cannot give you an. easy 
answer to the objections 


degree take it on faith that 


we too are honorable men 
devoted to her sendee. I can 
assure you that we are, but 
I am precluded from dem- 
onstrating it to the public 

I can assure you that wist 
I have asked you to take on 
faith, the elected officials uf 
the United States Govern- 
ment watch over extensively, 
intensively and continuously. 

Starting with the execstivt 
branch, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency operates un- 
der the constant supervision 
and direction of the National 
Security Council. No signifi- 
cant foreign program of any 
kind is undertaken without 
the prior approval of an 
N.S.C. subcommittee which 
includes representatives of 
. the President, the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

In addition, we report pe- 
riodically and in detail on 
the whole range of foreign 
intelligence activities to the 
President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board., a 
group of men who have dis- 
' tinguished themselves in Gov- ’ 
eminent, industry, education 
and the professions. 

Our budget is gone over 
line for line by the Office 
of Management and Budget 
and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress as 
well. 

There are elements of the 
Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees in both 
the Senate and the House 
which — like the President's 
board — are told more about 
our activities and our opera- 
tions than is known to most 
of the personnel in our high- 
ly compartmented agency. 
But how, in the end. we are 


Tiie same objectivity 
which makes us useful to 
our Government and our 
country leaves us uncomfort- 
ably aware of our ambiguous 
' place in it. We may chafe 
under the criticism we do 


nut answer, but we under- 


stand as well as anyone the 


difficulties and the contradic- 


intelligence work incompat- 
ible with democratic princi- 
ples. The nation must to a 


tions of conducting foreign 
intelligence operations on be-, 
half of a free society. 

We are, after all, a part 
of this democracy, and we 
believe in it. We would not 
want to see our work distort- 
its values and its principles. 
We propose to adapt intel- 
ligence to American society, , 
not vice versa. 

We believe, and I say tin's 
solemnly, that our work is 
necessary to permit this 
country to grow on in a fear- 
some world and to find its 
way into a better and more 
peaceful one. 
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service — whatever type of 
government it serves — must 
wrao itself in as much se- 


In short, the Centra! In- 
telligence Agency is not and 
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>N DEFENSE OF THE CIA: Richard Helms, dire< 


» _ . , ■ director of the csnirai mreiin 
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^antral Intelligence 
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1ms Says CJA Is Necessary 
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director of the Central I Jit NT ,nte! ' scnce . ,n the 
gence Agency says his a "ency J Cubaa missila crisis was 

is necessary to tiic survival of a Jin n hrS? , ,* "" 
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voted to her service.” he was referring to p e r s o n s 

RirhirH u a i m - n, r- . who provided information on 

-.5 3 ‘l V s f,rst Soviet missile systems, 
public address since ne becarv , Q , „ - , 

u.-H-nf rti.a^uin'mc-' -j American intelligence wou d ■ 

,*« UrtT"& p“~, » ™i°' «- *•< - i» 

N,.. „ fiut. a. lo any international agreement to 

a a apt intelligence work to i ° , 

^erican society, not vice ver- ^ 

With t 1 — ’ - e He Sai< * that the Soviet Union 


3 -“only if it has adequate intelli- 
gence to assure itself that the 
a Soviets are living up to their 
| Part.” 

ej Helms said: ‘’There is a per- 
s i s t e n t and growing body of 
i| eriticism vvh i c h questions the 
: • need and the propriety for a 
d democratic society to have a 
■j| Central Intelligence Agency. 

‘‘It is difficult for me to agree 
with this view, but I respect it. 
yjt is quite another matter when 
'some of our critics— taking ad- 
vantage of the traditionrd si- 
j Ience of those engaged in intclli- 
j gence — say things that are ei- 
:.t ther vicious or just plain silly." 
f Heims said that the CIA had V 
j no domestic security functions 
| and had never sought any. “In 
! short,” he said, “we do not tar- 
j get on American citizens.” 

• He denied as vicious a charge 
j that the CIA was involved in the 
r world drug traffic. 

• Senator George S. McGovern 

; (Dem.), South Dakota, demand-) 

| ed yesterday that .the CIA and 
J the Department of State invest!-' 
gate allegations by Ramparts) 
magazine that the CIA facilitat- 
ed the movement of opium out 
of Southeast Asia. 

j In a speech today, Senator 
Henry M Jackson (Dem.), 
Washington, told the newspaper 
editors that a relentless Soviet 
arms bui id-up threatened the 
survival of the American nucle- 
ar deterrent force. 

Jackson said popular opinion, 
which holds that the military 
balance leans heavily in the fa- 
vor of the United States, was 
wrong. . 

Jackioh said the arms race 
must be brought uqder control i 
at the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks. He repeated his pro-: 
posal that the United States- 
should buy more time a nek 
should consider a partial, inter- 
im agreement — for an initmli 
period of one year — with .the- 
Soviet Union. ! 
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als for inspections within its) 


, ais tor inspections witnm its 

’ SorlN nfvl S American territ and ttnt the United ) 
Society of Newspaper Editors. State3 cou!d u n d e r t a k e anl 
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■ fl|pp — Richard Helms, in his first_ puohc 
! speech since he became CIA director in 1Sa>, 
■told the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors yesterday the CIA had been subject to 
criticism that was “either vicious, or just 
plain silly." Ha described the agency as a 
dedicated, efficient, unbiased, money-saving 
organization which does not interfere in 
domestic politics. 

.. Mr. Helms specifically denied one allegation 
that the CIA is somehow involved in the world 
drug traffic. He described the charge as “ar- 
rant nonsense.” 

The CIA director noted that the public ap- 
.pearance of a nation’s intel ligence chi ef would 


be unthinkable In most countries. He pointed 
out that in Britain, even the name of his coun- 
terpart is treated as a state secret, 

Mr. Helms, who spoke with the .approval of 
President Mixer., said "we propose to adapt 
intelligence work to American society, notice 
versa.” 

He said his agency was essential to the sur- 
vival of a democratic society and asked Amer- 
icans to “take it on faith that vve too are 
honorable men devoted to the nation’s serv- 
ice.” 

He noted that the U.S. intelligence will have 
“a major and vital role in any international 
agreement to limit strategic arms.” 
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fo insist that the CIA has no 
domestic security role. 

Helms acknowledged that the 
CIA collects “foreign intelli- 
gence in this country” by tap- 
ping university experts 


ideals of’ a free society . .'. As-’ 
sertLcms are made that the Cen-. 
tral Intelligence Agency is an 
‘invisible government’ — a law 
unto itself, engaged in proyoca- 
and in- tive covert activities repugnant 


By THOMAS B. ROSS " British, CIA Agent 

I-- . ChlcaSQ Sun-Tunes Service Helms Was asked later if he 1 

The head of the Central Intelli- was referring to Col. Oleg V. 
gence Agency says the CIA has! Penkovsky, the Soviet military 
penetrated the Soviet govern-; intelligence official who served 
ment with a “number of well- i as an agent for both the CIA and 
placed” Russian spies'. | British intelligence. Helms re- 

3 Richard M. Helms, in his first 1 ;) plied that his remarks covered 


terviewing persons who travel to 
' Communist countries. 


Semantic Troubles 
‘The trouble," te lamented, 


to a democratic society and sub- 
ject to no controls . . . 

It is difficult for me to agree: 
with this view, but I respect it.”j 


public speech in five years as 
<iLrector of the CIA, yesterday 
dited the spies’ key role in the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis and 
Implied that some of them still 
are operating in the Soviet Un- 
ion. * 

■By ■making the claim at this 
'time, Helms apparently sought 
to serve notice to the Kremlin 
■ that the United States has secret 
ways of checking on. its good 
faith in current negotiations on 
Strategic weapons, the Middlb 
East and other critical issues. 

. Reims said the CIA was able 
to detect Russian missiles in 


“is that to those who insist on 
seeing us as a pernicious and 
pervasive secret government, 
our words ‘interview’ and ‘hire’ 

, , , .. „ translate 'into suborn, subvert 

Penkovksy and “otners.” and seduce or something 

Penkovsky was arrested Oct.. worse * t ». 

of tiie jj denied as “vicious” a 

SvAimAS ‘charge that the QA is .involved 
ed May 16 19o3. But the Sov ei • ." vorId dru * traffic. Sen. 

government has made no public George McGov " rci D-S.D., de- 

mention of additional spus in . mandsd yesterday that the CIA 


additional 

the case. I and the S'tate Department inveS' 

. Helms speech thus left the^ ti t allegations by Ramparts 
implication that “other . CIA] magazine that the CIA facili- 
agents - remain in place inside, tates t ^ e movement of opium 


io detect ruissiau musua , 

Cuba in IS 3 2 “thanks to U-2 pho-W 


the Soviet Union. 

Helms obtained clearance 
from President Nixon before ac- 
cepting the invitation to speak 
before the annual convention of j 
i the American Society of News- 


Jthe J&vuet U r^op. and ■ 


tography o 
to a num' 

Courageous Russians” 
vided crucial details on 


Helms’ speech created a con- 


out of Southeast Asia. 

Helms concede, on the other 
hand: “Our mission, St the eyes' 
of many thoughtful Americans, 
may appear to be L"._conflict 
with some of the traditions and 
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i rent clamor over charges off 
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Soviet 1 Arm > 


and FBI “spying” on ci-| 


vilians. He went to great lengths j 


CIA Director Richard Helms (left) talks with 
Newbold Noyes Jr., president of the American 


—United Press International 

Society of Newspaper Editors and editor of The 
Star, during the editors’ conference yesterday. 
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THE DECLINING SELF-CONFIDE 
OF THE SUPER-POWERS 

PeterWiles 

OU may remember that when Flora Poste, in Cold Comfort 
Farm, was summoning up strength to deal with her Aunt Ada STATINTL 

Doom, she read again and again in the Higher Common Sense 
of the Abbe Fausse-Maigre ' the chapter on " Preparing the Mind for 
the Twin Invasion by Prudence and Daring in Dealing with Substances 
not Included in the Outline " V I only wish that, in dealing with our 
subject, I too could have read the Higher Common Sense of the Abbe 
Fausse-Maigre. For I feel very much like a Mannerist painter, the 
traditional frame of whose canvas cannot contain his whole picture.- 
True, all the old elements of reality are still there, and as vigorous as 
ever. His art is still fundamentally figurative in the old way, but here 
a form is absurdly elongated, there a familiar face has an unnatural 
1 pallor and, above all, the extremities of limbs spill out of the canvas 
altogether. Many' small things, in other words, arc quite new, and 
their importance cannot be estimated. 

Some of these * substances not included in the outline ’ make it much 
more doubtful whether an imperial Power can any longer mobilise its 
own people and resources for imperial purposes. Nationalism, certainly, 
remains very strong indeed, stronger for instance than Communism. We 
cannot doubt that nations will still fight for their independence and 
territorial integrity, even for the liberation of ‘irredentas’ on their 
• borders. But what about putting our troops in Berlin, Saigon, Prague or 
Singapore, where nationalism is only indirectly involved? For how 
long in this permissive and cynical age will any people have the moral 
self-confidence to do such things? 

Self-confidence is the key. An imperialist government has to feel . 
a great historic righteousness about what it does, and the citizens of its 
core nationality must share much of this feeling. There must of course 
be adequate numbers of people, and an adequately productive economy; 
but the will to mobilise, and the willingness to be mobilised, are far 
more important, and since men are moral beings that will rests upon 
self-righteousness. v 

Now it is obvious that this self-righteousness and this will have 
fallen in Britain to levels so low that we have become almost quite 
unusable for imperial purposes. What I ask you to consider is how 
far the U.S. and Soviet peoples have gone along the same road. For the 
old-fashioned cold war between the two old-fashioned super-Powers 
is still the most important international tension; indeed most of the 
Other tensions concern us British not directly but only in so far as they 
■ concern these two. 

Having married a U.S. citizen, and being a professor, I am often 
in the United States, and all my work contacts — though perhaps only 
half of my social contacts — are with students and professors. From this 
unrepresentative viewpoint, which is also far too much the viewpoint 
of the journalists we read, the situation is very frightening indeed. A # 
large and growing number of young and educated people have found 
an answer to William James’ desperate question, can there be a moral 
substitute for war? 2 Their answer is civil war. The aggressive energies 
of this country are turning inwards. The slogans, the demonstrations, 
evfcn the haircuts, are not only perceived by the old as acts of aggression; 
they are intended to be just that. 

So, naturally, external war has been rejected. One-half at least of 
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those of ^military age, go to great lengths to dodge conscription. And 
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I commend your .revelation of the FBI 
documents. There can. never be too much ex- 
posure of cither the FBI or CIA. Both have 
adopted the methods and attitudes to be ex- 
pected only In a totalitarian society. Both 
arc' truly v.nAmovicnn ... It is long past 
time for FBI's sacred cow to depart. Thank 
you Washington 1’ost. 

THOMAS A. CHITTENDEN. 

Boyds, Md. 

-tv* ' CM 
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The proposed legislation would per- 
mit the, court to make discretionary al- 
lowances not to exceed .$150 for a re- 
ceiver and $250 for a trustee- in those 
cases, where the distribution is, too small 
to provide an adequate basis for com- 
puting a reasonable allowance for the 
necessary services rendered 

Under this , proposed legislation, the 
maximum allowances which .are at pres- 
ent permitted for a trustee will be appli- 
cable to receivers. This will represent an 
..increase in the percentage rates for re- 
ceivers and also have the effect cf in- 
creasing, for receivers, the range of the 
application of the higher rates to the 
niedium and larger distributions 

The maximum allowances for trustees 
have been increased, with this proposal, 
by increasing lire range in widely the 
rates for a trustee are applicable 

The proposed increase in the custodial 
rate would make it unnecessary for the 
rc-feree to enlarge the duties of the re- 
ceiver in order to fairly compensate him 
for his services 

Tire proposed increases would apply 
only in bankruptcy cases initiated subse- 
quent to the enactment of the proposed ; 
legislation ' ‘C 

The above" bill was approved by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
at its October 1370 session 

• By MV. BURDICK: 

S.- 13C6, A bill to amend section 35 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 63) and 
sebtions 631 and 031 of title 23, United 
States Cede, to permit full-time referees 
in bankruptcy t6 perform the duties of 
a U.S. magistrate. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, S. 1333, 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act to permit 
fulltime referees in bankruptcy to per- 
form the duties of a U.S. magistrate. 

' The Federal Magistrates Act, approved 
October 17, 1S63, 32 Stat. 1107, provides 
that with the approval of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States "a part- 
time referee in bankruptcy — may be ap- 
pointed to serve as a part-time magis- 
trate, 1 ’ and authorizes the Conference to 
“fix the aggregate amount of compensa- 
tion to be received for performing the 
duties of part-time magistrate and part- 
time referee in bankruptcy’’ 23 U.S.C. 
634. The act, however, does not authorize 
a full-time referee in bankruptcy to per- 
form the duties of a part-time JJ.S. mag- 
istrate. In addition, section 35 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, pertaining to qualifica- 
tions for referees in bankruptcy, provides 
in part that an individual shall r.ot be 
eligible for appointment as a referee 
unless he is “r.qi holding any office of 
pvo!ll; or emolument under the laws of 
the United States or of any State or sub- 
division thereof other than conciliation 
commissioner or special master under 
this title.” Exceptions to this provision 
are made only in the case of a part-time 
referee in bankruptcy. 

In the design and .organization of the 
new system of U.S. magistrates two dif- ■ 
Acuities have arisen which would be 
ameliorated in part if a full-time referee 
in bankruptcy wore authorized to per- 
form the duties of a U.S. magistrate. 


First, theie is the problem of a "back- 
up” for" a magistrate who is ill, or tem- 
porarily away from his station on busi- 
ness or vacation. Some courts have re- 
quested authority to appoint a second 
part-time magistrate at some locations 
at a nominal salary to arraign defend- 
ants and set bail in the absence of the 
regular magistrate— a function which a 
full-time referee in bankruptcy might 
well perform. Second, certain language 
3ft the Magistrates Act and in the Bank- 
ruptcy Act seems to prohibit a court- from 
combining a position of part-time ref- 
eree in bankruptcy with a position of 
part-time magistrate, in order" that it 
may have one full-time officer rather 
than two part-time officers. Is is the view 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and its Committees on Bank- 
ruptcy Administration and the Imple- 
mentation of the Federal Magistrates 
Act that it would be in the- interest of 
good judicial administration tp permit 
full-tune .referees in bankruptcy to per- 
form magistrate duties and io authorize 
"a full-time combination position of ref- 
eree in bankruptcy. 



By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1397. A bill Jo amend the U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1943 to impose restrictions on in- 
formation activities outside the United 
States of Government agencies. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

PROHIBITING THE UNITED STATES FROM ENG/.G- 
1 ING IN’ PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES F02 FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last year 
the Committee on Foreign Relations held 
a series of hearings on the operation of 
U.S. advisory and assistance programs 
in Vietnam. Tire hearings revealed a 
great deal concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of our involvement in the internal 
affairs of that country." Today, I wish to 
discuss briefly one of the’ most insidious 
of those programs and to introduce legis- 
lation to correct the underlying policy. 
I refer to the propaganda services which 
our Government renders on behalf of 
Vietnam. 

Traditionally, American citizens have 
viewed with great suspicion anything 
that suggests the creation of an official 
Government information agency. And 
rightfully so. They realize that Govern- 
ment information programs cannot be 
divorced from political propaganda de- 
signed to serve partisan or personal pur- 
poses. Germany’s experience under 
Gcebbels lingers in the American mem- 
ory. 

Yet in Vietnam the U.S. Information 
Agency, which was created to promote 
better understanding of our country 
abroad, is now engaged in a massive 
campaign, using every tool of the com- 
munication arts, to sell the Thieu Gov- 
ernment to- the people of Vietnam. 
Through television and radio, and news- 
papers, magazines, and leaflets by the 
tens of millions, the USIA is teamed 
up with military psychological warfare 
specialists to inflict on the . people of 
Vietnam- the kind of. official propaganda 
system that we refuse to' allow in our 
own country. It is the ultima to. connip- 


tion in a war which lias for years now 
. eroded . the moral sensibili ties of our 
Ration. 

Our Vietnam policymakers under both 
Presidents Johnson and Nixon have as- 
sured the American people that all we 
seek for South Vietnam is the right of 
“self-determination.',’ But is ‘'self-deter- 
mination” really possible as long as the 
United States spends millions of dollars 
in promoting the interests of the govern- 
ment in power in Vietnam, doing every- 
thing possible to convince the Vietnamese 
people that the Thieu government is 
their friend and protector? When the 
Vietcong and North ’ Vietnamese view 
the magnitude of the U.S. propaganda- 
and aid c-ffort in Vietnam, thc-re is little 
wonder that they are skeptical about 
repeated promises of free elections. I 
think ray colleagues are generally aware 
of the importance of the mass media In 
election campaigns. Does anyone believe 
that opposition candidates, assuming 
- that genuine opposition, candidates are • 
allowed,- will be given equal time and 
treatment on Vietnamese radio and 
television or in the other U.S.-financed ■ 
.information programs, when, tire basic 
purpose of all these programs lias been 
to win the Vietnamese people over to the 
Thieu government’s side. 

It is all very well to call for free and 
open elections: it Is an appealing slogan. 
Eat when it comc-s to specifics as to who 
controls the campaign machinery, the 
mass media, and the election process, 
“free and open” is likely to look very 
much like “government controlled.” Lack 
of credibility as to U.S. intentions has 
always been a major problem in com- 
municating with the other side. The con- 
trast between what is said by our Gov- 
■ eminent concerning free elections and 
what we, in fact, do in promoting the in- 
terests of President Thieu demonstrates 
that the problem is far from being* re- 
solved. The United States should make it 
clear to all concerned’ that it will take 
a strictly neutral position in the coming 
election in Vietnam. To do so it" must 
gear its activities to aiding the people, 
not the government. One of tho most 
obvious ways to demonstrate neutrality 
is to cease assisting the Thieu govern- 
ment on propaganda pre-gra ms. 

Mr. President, since I was first elected 
to the Senate, I have told the people of 
Idaho that I would not support legisla- 
tion which would authorize the Federal 
Treasury to pay the campaign expenses of 
nationally elected officials. I do not feel 
that the taxpayers of t-liis Nation should 
support my campaigns or the campaigns 
of others for public cfuce. I feel even more 
strongly that our Nation’s' taxpayers 
should not provide support to foreign 
political leaders in their attempts to gain 
favor with their own people. 

I ask .unanimous consent to have 
printed in the, Rrcor.u following my re- 
marks the transcript of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee- hearing of March 10, • 
1970, concerning USIA operations in 
Vietnam. Nowhere in that act is there 
authority, direct or indirect, for any gov- 
ernment agency to engage in a propa- 
ganda cempai.gn to increase understand- 
ing between a foreign government and 
the people it govern.!. The simple fact is 
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By JOHN W.- ENGLISH 


- ■ : ■ * . / . r .. ,. A 

/-.UK.lS, W . 1. 

Dean Rusk, a law professor at the pco 

Sedate University cf Georgia, has been in c i g; 
local news headlines since his arrival 03 W oi 
camp;;? in early October. ' ? .- lC ' 

Yet the former Secretary cf State ks gen 
'.uccccdcd in csiebtishir.s a low-profib j. 

life. Daily he is in Ids cozy, carpeted five 

office cm the seeps?! floor cf the !sv ari 


burn, mg, access:!- 


f) EU-(.:Cf;tS 


•hjs wifo live in 

?. rr.O'.Qh* 

Georgian town- 

house in a c uie 

t rc-sidenti. 

:?! district in "13 

heart of ibis So- 

RtiCrn com 

iiiuiiiilv. 

Mr. Ruik, a 

native Ge-i 

•rgiah, scorns to 

be the happy :• 

:v:l soc ’ire 

oowoant of the 


osunnai 11. Z'M'X* <;;;aa cl ir.;eiluulo;i 2 i 
arc! comparative lew, a post which pays 
S45.CC0 d. year. -Although he is ?. full' 
professor, Mr. Ru:.; dess Kothsve tenure 
{•nd won’t' be eligible’ for another two 
years under the university system 
rogulaiicns. 

In {he fall quarter, Mr. Rusk had no 
glasses, but instead did three television 
programs for the Georgia educational TV 
Cutlet. The topics he discussed with a lav/ . 
Student panel were Southeast Asia, the 
United Nations and the Middle least. 

After the first TV. show, he defined his 
foie to newsmen present: "I’m a' private 
citizen whose job it is to teach, give tests 
q.k! the like. It's something I wanted to 
be before World W?r II.” And, at 61, the 
former Rhodes scholar set his new chal- 
lenge: “I will try to identify these things 
that reed change.” 

VT r. Eivii' h is •*:* Instructor at the School 
tf Jov.mdisut tX the University of Gcor- 


33 at Mills College in IS'.O. 

His special interest is preventive law in 
eh areas as outer space and the limits 
the ocean’s continental shelf. He also 
■plains 'current legal developments 
>*a 1 in 3 with political asylum r.r.d hijack- 
gs in. the air and cm the high. seas. 


as internationalism and commitment are 
central to his thinking. 

Ami he is aware of changes: 

‘‘We’re losing's whole generation of 
people who have been conducting our for- 
eign relations— Aver^l Hafrimcn, E'ls- 
. worth 15 tinker, Dean Acheson, niysc-If 
ana others. V. c now need a wools new 
gemmation to take over.” 

Mr. Rusk’s sense of historic?!! perspec- 
tive and articulate detail is impressive 
ard exhaustive. He often intorr.iingks 
persona! references in his talks, on Ri- 
cian affairs; he rc-cenUv i:e=en one anec- 
dote: “SeciMfii-y McNaman end I went 

down to talk to the senators. . . .” At 
another discussion, he said .that pim.uc 
officials were ‘‘prisoners of imormation 
(Ives’ get. Decisions in foreign policy are 
in the fog of the future ar.d never cm-y. 

Reminiscent of his days h Washington, 
Air. Rusk told a February convention of 
the Georgia Association of Rrc-udcasters: 

“The No. 1 problem is to keep We 
nuclear boast in. its cage. To avoid nucle- 
ar war is the elementary interest trial 
binds ‘lie superpowers-. I do not believe 
that Southeast Asia, under the present 
circumstances, is likely to engage u*e 
‘great powers.’ We may have passed the 

point where that was a great risk. I don’t 
see the struggle in Southeast Asia ex- 
panding to a much larger action by the 
‘great powers.’ Therefore, I would put 
Indochina behind Berlin and tire Middle 
East as actual trouble spots.” 

On Vietnam, the' professor told the 
broadcasters: 

‘‘I think (list it depends a good deal on 
the pace of Vielnami/.aticn and whether 
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required to put the South Vietnamese, in a 
position to defend them -elves.” 

At another point Mr. Rusk said: 

‘‘President Johnson knew* Hint ho was 
not going to be able to wind up the war in 
Vietnam before lie loft office. And so hg 


peace talks established as a point of 
contact between the two sides for any 
political discussion. And we had already 
gone pretty far in building up and equip- 
ping l^e South Vietnamese forces. 

‘•President Nixon could make Ills- 
choice since lie was assuming the respon- • 
tibilily at the behest of the American 
people for' making those decisions. Nov/ 
he’s elected to make certain decisions, 
and I think alt of t:s want to wish him 
well :n the outcome.” 

“Gratuitous Advice” 

The found- 'secretary added: 

‘T've tried to avoid the role of a grand- 
■dar.d quarterback trying to give gratui- 
‘ tons r. i vice to my successors. After all, 
the American people decided they want- 
ed seme ether people there and they 
don’t want to hear from me.” 
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environment, weather prediction and the 
prevention and control of disease,” ho 
has toid students. 

And in an informal talk in the lobby of 
a girls’ dorm, Mr. Rusk explained that lie 


sow 

“no .need for 

the ARM 
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, -Kntgmp.tlc Image 

Always formal but affable, the. proles-, 
scr maintains his enigmatic image— im- 
peccablv dressed in dark suits and un- 
Ibpasble as ever. Georgia students gen- 
erally appear, neither irritated nor excit- 
ed by his. presence 0:1 campus. 

In contrast to seme earlier university. 
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' Answer Line is a rentier .service enttiny throuyh 
red tape !<> yet your answer. ff you have it question, 
cal! The Herald-Examiner, Rl 8-1212, and ask for 
Answer Line. V,’c receive questions Monday' through 
Friday from 10 a. in. until 2 p.m. and from 6 p.rn. until 
9 p.m. Or you may write Answer Line, The Ilerald- 
Exanuncr. Flense do n»t ask us where to In iy tw sell 
items. Questions of most siynijica.nt interest will be 
answered in Answer Line and we not answered Ly 
mail, ['lease, rut persona! items. 


W h :: i is the dithrsucs hzt-’nen i o f jc'or r I So- 
rnav v * j “ ye • tip tie. a (si.!), 5~.tr '.t Stievicn cm-.! Cen- 
tre: irfe-i'iit^tisn.Aijrji'.zy (C!.\)? Am y/ three, s error, 
incics? tyyrii of crintss s-teh invest}- 

**• *■ j ^ 

h\rs. C.T.C., Oral an 

The Federal Bureau el Investigation is a part o' the 
U.S. Department of Justice. When he was alto may gen- 
eral. Charles J. Bonaparte deemed it necessary for the 
' Justice Department to have a permanent Investigative 
force. And on July 23, 1903 an executive order van issued 
resulting in a Bureau of Investigation under the jurisdic- 
tion of the attorney general. 


The name of lit is organization later became the Divi- J 
?io» of Investigation and in July 19.33, the name by which i 
it is known today, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, j 
was officially adopted. 


The FBI has investigative jurisdiction over all viola- 
tions of federal laws and matters in which tire U.S. is or 
may be an interested party, except those matters specifi- 
cally assigned by congressional enactment or otherwise 
to other federal agencies. 


J. Edgar Hoover is the agency’s director. 

A branch of the Treasury Department, the Secret 
Service is one of the oldest federal lav,' enforcement 
agencies. It was established July 5, 1865, with William P. 
Wood as its firs t chief. , 


. The primary duties of t! 
of the President and vice pi 
families. (2) the suppressk 
currency, transportation rc 
ligations and securities of 
pertaining to (a) thefts of 
control of the Treasury D-: 
blcs in shipment by 'agenda 


his agency a re : ( 1} protection 
resident, and their immediate j 
■a of counterfeiting (coinage, 
guests and other forms of ob- 
the U.S.). (3) investigations 
government property under 
martment; (b) loss of valua- 
:.s of the U.S. 


These are but a few of the duties of the Secret Ser- 


vice. 

James J. Rowley is the director. 


The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) is a separate 
entity, answerable only to the President and the National 
Security Council. The CIA was instituted by the passage 
of the National Security Act of 1913. This agency investi- 
gates espionage, sabotage t and other un-American and 
subversive activities. • 

Richard M. Helms is the director. 
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When 5- t-i secret j.iio HU', i 1 ov'jrOi. 

file? 

Answer; .When. • Miss Frances 
Knight, dlvociov of Use U.S. Passport 
Office, knows who’s in it 
At least, we guess 
Knight’s answer. It is t; 
v/e can conclude from t 
fication” she issued to 
'record-keeping activities. 
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nt £'h* does keep, sirs say: 
;out file.” It contains name 
i v/lio may be denied passp 
may bo granted passports 
: targets of law enforcoir 
s’ inquiries as to their t 
In the latter category are 
arsons with records ox aim 


n Miss Knight’s judgment, 
to the credit of the 
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known to have 
fraud, child cu 
forth.” 

MISS KNIGHT 'WENT further and 
' rapped all of journalism, winch, she 
'said was “oure upon a time regsw Ou 
as a distinguished and respect* mo pr*> 
less] on.” That was before x.'iv. \Vw«.c* 
and tho Now York Time?, got into tne 
’ business, presumably. 

Besides the Wicker column, what, 
aroused the D—n L-y of the State 
Department was a New York Times 
article alleging that the State Depart- 
ment acknowledged mamb.itmig z. 
secret surveillance file of par-sport ap- 
' plicants. . , 

“I a i vi not aware of any Such file, ' 
• Miss Knight says firmly. 
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operation because every due knov/n it 

Al *vl., 
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Judging from the New York Times 
article, : there are those in the State 
Dspavlmcait v/ho are r.ior^camur*. on 
the subject Mi's b.ru;r;iit >s* 

V7e don’t question . the Passport 
Office’s light to maintain a file listing . 
names of noncitizens, i \ imy ooscitets, 
airplane hijackers and others vno 
shouldn’t Pet nassports or v/ho ought 
to be watched dosely when they- leave 1 
the country. But the list ought to be 
subject to congressioncl scrutiny and it 
ought to be kept by someone of calm 
tcmporanisnc and the good judgment 
to discuss tho -project candidly. 
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By TYLER WHITLEY 
' .News Lender Business Editor 
: ‘ Stliart G. Christian Jr. can’t 
'begin to estimate how far he 
has traveled since he joined the 
’ tobacco business some 30 years 
ago. 

But one indication is that tic 
■refers to trips to Mexico and 
Canada as “local” jaunts. 

The Sl-ycar-olcI Richmonder 
is one of a coterie of Universal 
Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc. officers 
who journey over the globe sell- 
ing and buying tobacco. 

■ Four officers are abroad now, 
cine is just back from the Far 
Fast, another is preparing to go 
to" .the Middle Fast. Christian, 
who lias begun limiting his 
travel activity, plans’ to make 
one of his frequent trips! to Af- 
rica in a few weeks. 


: . , 4 « » i 

It concerns ' itself primarily million in 1970 and they result- f iug up," lie said, 
with domestic matters, such as cd in a net favorable trade bal- ' Christian said he has studied 

regulating the auction markets a nee of S53-i million. One of French and Spanish but has not 

and taxes, according to Chris- three acres of -tobacco grown had the opportunity to use the 

tian. ... ■ in the U. S. is exported, he said, languages in his work.' There 


INDUSTRY SPOKES?, IAN . . 

Of. medium height and build, i . , .. t^i • uui me lest. on .me uc-innu 

„ ,. noiiuc sanctions ctv Rhode. sir.. . K * 

Inc personable executive wears ■ . speak English and prefer to 

sport clothes that appear to re- European coiintueo, such as^ S p Ca j. jp” 

’fleet his casual, easy manner.: ^ c - s t Germany, teat once pur- 

During a conversation in his ; chased tobacco from Rhodesia MORE TRADE 

: spacious office at Universal) atv . nuv ' hujing it fioin Red Though he describes himself 

, Leaf's headquarters, he dis- China, he said. 1 as “<5ne of the most v.Uracon- 

playcd a friendly personality] "The sanctions created a race servative people you have ever 

that would appear to serve him r little hard currency market for seen”. Christian is in favor of 


Like most tobacco men, I; f 


are some language difficulties 


Christian is critical of the cco- E « lern Europe, he said. 

nomic sanctions cn- Rhodesia. but , ^ of ; the ? C0 P c 
„ , . , speak hnglish anci prefer to 

Kuropean countries, such as r, ». 

Tl- . j t _ i ..... - it. 


MORE TRADE 
Though he describes himself 
as “<5ne of the most uilracon- 


wcll in his role as an industry tin- Chinese,” he said, 
'spokesman. i 

Christian had kind words for i LAWYER'S SON 
the current Administration. The 1 The son ot a well km 


u- Chinese, he said. * more trade between free world 

countries and Iron Curtain 
A WY J’k'S SON countries. Trade, he said, pro- 

Tho soil ot a well-known Rich- motes a better understanding 


aclrninistralon, he says, has mend lawyer, Christian attend- of people, 
done a fine jcb in negotiating . d McGuire’s University I He visited Leipzig in Fast 
for farm exports— "a much bet-; : hool, A. P. Hill School, Kpis- | Germany on a sales mission a 
ter job tliun the previous ad - 1 - — ~ - , ... i couple ot vears ago and Round it 
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ter job tliun trie previous acl 
■ministration.” 

, As president of the Leaf Ex 


copal High School and the Uni- j ,, 


. ••Christian, a vice president of porters Association, Cluistian 
Universal Leaf, says, in fact, . is deeply involved in a problem 


— . ■ ., I ‘‘one of the most depressing 

As president of the Leaf Ex- 0 nMum. • places in the world", he noted. : 

porters Association, Cluistian He says he chopped out o. ; 

is deeply involved in a problem c ol < c^c ^ oh. e i,acuc. m^. | “Anybodv who has any de- 

af grave concern to the U.S. to- , . “The only diploma J have is signs on being a Comunisl 
bacco industry. Exports drop- from the Basic Advanced ii-.lan- ou e|q t 0 o - 0 to a Communist 
peel last year from 55Q to 510 agement School aUhe Umvcr- country,” he observed. I 

million tons. Because of the- sky of \iiginin, he smc. . Christian makes his home, at • 

high ec-st of producing tobacco. | “ T h e y assured nw tney 1 . 7 . Greenway Lane. He is mar-' 
the U.S. is fast becoming non-J woukln t send any grades back j.p.q anc i has three daughters, 
competitive in the work! mar - 1 to the company raid guaranteed a „ oc j j-- R|K ] jj a , 1( j a j-. 


that Universal Leaf’s, oHiccrs 
iravc -1 abroad so frequently that 
often a Central Intelligence 
Agency official drops by thc-ir 
Richmond oftiee when they 
have returned to hear their ob- 
servations on what is going on. 

. One. of Christian’s observa- 
tions -about Africa i-s that the 
place is crawling with Red Chi- 
nese, stirring up guerrilla war- 
fare. . 


of grave concern to the U.S. to- 


competitive in the work! mar- j to the 'company a 
j Let. . Christian said. | me a certificate.’ 

“The only thing that keeps us ' _ ‘ 

alive is that nobody yet has . WORLD VAR II 
completely duplicated the taste | He started to 


year-old son. 

He “plays at" -golf and tennis 
and belongs to the Country Club 
of Virginia and the Com- 


complctely duplicated the taste . He started to work for Uni- 0 f Virginia a 
and aroma of U.S. tobacco," he ■ versa! Leaf during the summer nionweath Club, 
■said Rhodesia came closest. I while coin" to college. He v/as Much of his t 


Not that UnivcrasI Leaf! said." Rhodesia came closest, I while going to college. He v/as Much of his time is devoted 
mixes in international politics—!; but economic sanctions have | working there when World War p> trade association work. 


"the last thing you do is talk j! kept that African country out of ■ II broke out 


politics; you must be awfully! the world markets, he said 


‘Some poop pic- have to get in- 


' ’careful,” said the dark-iiaircd, 
'informal executive.- 


As an infantryman, he landed j voiced, ” Christian cxplaiii.-d. 


I n self-defense Universal at Normandy on D-Day plus “R is an important part of liusi 


Leaf has been acquiring affil- two, saw “too much” aclicn ness,” he continued. “Some-- 


UP THE ROAD 


Rates throughout the world and during the Allied advance and times your time is completely 

. . 1.1 .fi ... jr J,... . « ii 


' ‘Anyway, Christian is too in- 
volvcd these days with tobacco 


volvcd these days with tobacco 
industry “politics" one hundred 
miles up the road in Washing- 
ton. 


now operates in 17 foreign coun- 
tries, he said. 


was wounded after 45 days. wasted; other times it is damn. 
Christian returned home with beneficial.” ! 


High labor costs are making; a Purple Heart and went back ; 
U.S. tobacco non-competitive , 1 to work with Universal Leaf in . 


f ’ He is president of tivj I.eef larger, more 


Christian feels. He thinks the! September, 19 b. _ 

only wav to solve this is to have 1 * tell. people I in a retued 


Tobacco Exporters Assbcuiion, farms. The domestic industry 


mcchani'/cd ' Army man,” he said with a. 


a trade group that seeks to pro- r , 0 v/ is characterized by small 
mote exports of U; S. tobacco, , f armSi ho acted. 


ancfls, chairman of the c-xccn- The exporters association is , I , ’ 
tive committee arid immediate j t . ying to change the law so . l ] lsU , an T ,' 

past ' president of the Tobacco f anncrs with tobacco' allot- '! eU |j r0l “ r ; cr ;7 . 
r A s s o c i a t i o n of the- United | nienls can sc ll their allotments • n '" 

■States, - ; - /' 'land transfer the ownership pc tor lie 

/ n .f.vi.'itf ncAitn rmuticf? r.f i ^ p, A fO t 1 f J 


COMPETING FIRM 
After 13 years with Universal 
Leaf, Christian left to join Dib- 
i ell Brothers, Inc. a Danville 
firm that is Univcrsial’s largest j 
competitor. ' He stayed with 
that firm for l l years, then two 


. The former group consists of | , cr03S county and state Tines, ,a ! 11 ^ 1 f ‘ 3 ( ’ w ' 

about 50. tobacco buying and i ‘ he said . years ago rctuined to Uvci-. 

■: F l '°. cc ' ssinC 5°«F’ "S S !xnouL r ufny aeLE B S 'At one jfoinR ^hristhm said 

, srssi 00080001 - 5 

of the majot domestic nianu llJOC |. t },c statistics frequently, ; abroad. 

J, facturcrs, plus processors, brq- D0 ; n * cc i ou t that exports of U. S. a mtlr- fn-wh for 


C'TTr-'i,' *. 

-i. .: v <c v 
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/• The C e n t r a 1 Intelligence 
^Agency should receive none of 

"\~the blame for creating crises 

- In foreign lands, W. Averell 
Harrirnan, one of America’s 
. senior diplomats, yesterday 
told about 200 at a Woman’s 
National Democratic Club 
luncheon. 

1 In answer to an anonymous’ 
Inquiry from the audience 
y/ asking “how the CIA could be 
.curbed from stirring up trou- 
ble abroad,” Harrirnan replied 
■ testily: 

:1; “That’s the silliest question 
I ever heard. Whenever tire 
- ■ pIA has received such blame, 
*• one should look to whatever 


Q 

D 


a 



STATINTL 


man occupied the presidency 
at that time and find the 
proper person for that respon- 
sibility It makes me 

tired, to think that one maga- 
zine, Ramparts, could destroys 
the important activities and 
abilities of the CIA.” '. 

. Harrirnan, former U.S. am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain, former gov- 
ernor of New York and secre- 
tary of commerce, and now 
the chief American delegate to 
the Paris peace talks, actually 
was on hand in the interests of 
his new -book, “America and 
Russia in a Changing World.” 

“I never am going to write 


my complete memoirs,” he 
said refectively, “because I 
would wind up trying to prove 
that I always was right.” 
y He said his present aims arc 
■ “to see this unhappy war in 
Vietnam ended, and to insure 
that President Nixon is a 
orie-terra President; I think we 
have a very good chance of 
seeing that- happen.” 

Of women’s emerging role, 
Harriman commented that 
“perhaps, in the future, there 
will be a woman chairman of 
the Democratic' National Com- 
mittee .... If that happens, 
we mea would know how to 
behave.” 


•o. 
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G ENERALS GRANT and Lee both despised spies, 
and employed them sparingly, when at all. Both, 
deplored warfare, but since their consciences re- 
quired it, they tried to keep it straight, devoid ol 
frills and delusions. 


"The 'present brass in the Pentagon manife 


i S'cvctl v 


kvuii ., 

', >■ • •/;' • Ki 


dotes on frills and delusions. But 
it doesn't, make for successful 
-generals.. 

The failure in Vietnam has to 
be: laid at the door of the gener- 
. als, since the- three Presidents 
■who commanded them make no 
pretense of military lore. 
i: . First the generals were deluded 
that with modem machine war- .... 
fare they could zap the guerrilla warfare on its own 
jungle terrain. This raveled out in three delusory 
years, and the generals were whipped out of their 
boots at Tet. Then they convinced themselves and a 
'President that massive empower, about equal to that 
•Used against the Germans, would hack it. It didn’t. 

■ Meanwhile, the generals, had for years been . 
flirting with spies darting about like moths in the 
Indochina twilight. . 

: ' : . . >V ~k ~k 

fr^lTEV HAD 1NMT>T to hand a spy outfit, the Com 

.'1 tral Intelligence Agency. 

~ . ' It was founded in Switzerland in the big -war, 
and it worked out fairly well, as our spies dealt withu 
peoples like our own. So the CIA became a vested 
empire which survived and grew great in the Cold 
War. . 

But when its operations shifted from Europe to 
• Asia, it pulled a series of goofs you wouldn’t believe.' . 
The source of the goofs is plain: CIA was dealing 
..with Asiatics, who don’t think as, we do, and who had' 
ample reason to distrust, the Man from the West, 
who had been swindling them, and their fathers and 
grandfathers for centuries. : 

•' ■■ . . , * * * . , ' 


xTHGuT. liNOWINCy the supersecret table of . 
v v organization of CIA, you can ssc how it _u*k> 

lions in Asia. ' , 

The regional managers of the young ebp.ond&v. 
vvizards build a . native Asiatic group to move on tin. . 
“enemy,” Communist or tribal, to counter • enemy 
plans and action. They enlist the help of the loem 
military when they can. But CIA is ciny a ^oay ox 
WashinVtbn detectives! untrained, in strategy ana 
tactics, "but this doesn’t stay their meddling. The re- 
sult is nil., or furiously harmful fomentation, ?u; any 
sensible army colonel with a gritty war to tight vvjtn . 
• GIs, will cojicedo. . . y 

A UPI dispatch from Saigon yesterday, Mili- 
tary sources today reported the arrival of 3000 Boa- 
tian hill tribesmen, led by American Central Intelli- 
gence. agents, to harass North Vietnam troops m Ine 
Ho ChiMinh Trail complex” _ ' ' ' 

Now, there is a soul-stirring harassment body ii 
you ever heard of one. Half oi them, will go over to 


for back to), the “enemy” at the drop Ox a cigarette 
package. How would a CIA 'battalion leader know 
what to do to close down a supply trail? These are 
■ the guys fighting our war, extricating us from our 
mess? Let’s not be silly. 

But it’s impressive in 'the vast CIA hive in 
Washington, and it -must-be impressive in the Pent a- 
gon. Is It impressive to you. oi' to your boys mucking 
around out there? Not if you give St a moment of 
'■ thought. ■ , 
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l) '.he Central .. Intelligence 
Agency has “an impossible job” 
Lyman L. Kirkpatrick, 
professor of political science at 
Brown University told the 


was to direct “the total United 
Stales intelligence effort” and 
to coordinate the activities of 9 
other intelligence agencies; as 
directed under the National 
Newport Discussion Club last Security Act of 1317. 
night at the Hotel Viking. The Its duty is not only to gather 
former executive director of information, the former 
.comptroller of the CIA said the newspaperman said, but it is to 
task of the intelligence agency . predict “what the Soviet Union 

.--va or China is going to be doing 

I five years from now” and so 
inform the President, the 
• secretary of defense and the 


IT, assumed command of CIA in 
October, 1330, ho “straightened 
things out in a hurry.” Smith 
was a strict disciplinarian who 
demanded absolute control of 
operations. The speaker ap- 
proved of this attitude, saying 
that espionage is “too 
dangerous not to be 
disciplined.” “There is no 
action taken by an agent abroad 
which is not cleared at home.” 
lie declared. 

Another apprehension of the 
public is that we are being 


■ secretary of state. It is this 
prophetic aspect of its duties . -watched at home, that dossiers 
that make it an "impossible are being runup on people. This 
job”, lie emphasized. He made is another unfounded fear, 
it evident, however, that he according to Kirkpatrick. CIA 
thought it one of the “finest activities are focused ex- 
agencies in our federal c’usiveiy outside the U.S, he 
- government." said. - 

Kirkpatrick acknowledged He acknowledged “an 

that the CIA is not a popular aggressive recruiting 
or g a n izatio n .* A m srican s program” on college campuses. 
-. “abhor secrecy”, he replied. A constant flow of bright new 
They have the feeling there is young people into the CIA is an 
something “slightly dirty” absolute necessity. 

; about espionage. The also fear In comparing 
, its unchecked power. They 
• wonder, if responsible control 
over its activities is adequate 




Russia’s 
espionage efforts with this 
country’s, he said their per- 
sonnel outnumbered ours 10 to 1 


The former CIA executive or perhaps even 1 CD to 1. Russia 


assured his audience there are 
, many powerful checks on the 
activities of the intelligence 
organization. Some of ■ them 
were inaugurated by President 
■Eisenhower 20 years ago. 


has the- greatest espionagi 
effort ever supported by any 
country, he declared. Even its 
cultural exports such as the 
Bolshoi Ballet engage in 
espionage. 


In answer to a 

^/President Kennedy established question about. Russian 
the . Foreign Intelligence Ad- trawlers, the speaker said about 
visory Board consisting of 18 might be operating off our 
t prominent military men who' coasts. Two or three, perhaps, 

; are free to probe its activities, are listening, to naval reports 
The Bureau of the Budget may right now off Newport. 

-investigate its “managerial " Stalin had the most complete 
| control” as well as its finances, intelligence information' before 
.- And finally there is Congress. World War II began that any 
■ Three • . sub-committees in leader ever had, but he refused 
; Congress are constantly in- to use it. Kirkpatrick said a man 
formed about important move's 
I of the CIA- 

' The public sometimes 'worries 
• about whether there is adequate 
control over individual agents ' ' Germans began their offense in 
• . '' / at work abroad. ’ Kirkpatrick Wc:K "War if, although Statin 
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was -ordered shot by the Soviet 
leader because he reported 
troops wye moving across the 
baj'diq into Russia when the 


-Smith, Eisenhower’s former 
chief of staff during world War i 
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MMENTABLY, it has become the ac- 

. ceptcd procedure and the “In” 
thing to - attack the activities ' ~ real 
and imagined --- of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Politic, ians who tire of that other 
popular sport — denigrating the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation — can al- 
ways fall back on altributingeall sorts 
. of dark doings to the CIA. 

■ * One of our local worthies, in fact, 
has attributed his brilliant victory in a 
legal case to the fact that he impli- 
cated the CIA and, according to him, 
• "the 'cash was- dropped to avoid CIA em- 
• /.' barrassment: that should be aland- 
.J mark case for all aspiring. lawyers. 
Get trie CIA implicated and success is 
. assured. ' . 

WITH THIS approach to the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the average citi- 
zen might well be forgiven if he gets 
the idea that the deadliest enemy fac- 
■ ing the United States is something 
called' the CIA. It is an organization 
that . is often villified and rarely 
praised. . 

' Yet it we did not have it — or some- 
thing identical — our security and our 
; world. ppsition would be in a sorry 
state, if indeed, we existed at all.- 

i the Central Intelligence Agency 
came into being in 1917 during the 
Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Harry Trumam It came into being 
. in recognition that' the United States 
and the Soviet Union were the domi- 
nant powers in a world that was a jun- 
gle and. would become progressively 
more so. No longer was the United 
States one of ah assortment of seven 
or more “first rate” powers. As the 
leader of the Western world our global 


’jnfcriv ..... , , 

■responsibilities were awesome, as they 

still .jjjmain. . : ; 

Therefore we could 'no longer 
blithely move about in such a world 
. with, such responsibilities in the naive, 
hope that all would turn out well. No 

No huger can we go on 
the courtly premise that 
one gentleman c! o c s n ' i 
read another gentleman's 
mail. 

longer could we go on the courtly 
premise that one gentleman doesn’t 
read another gentleman’s mail. 

■ BEING AN open and free society,' 
our operating a covert intelligence or- 
ganization is not a welcome one to 
many of us. But it is a choice between 
being dainty and being realistic. For- 
tunately the choice was for realism 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 
was organized as an arm of govern- 
ment. ■ 

As noted earlier, there are those 
who find great rewards in attacking 
the CIA. They vary. There are those 
dreamy-eyed idealists who believe if we 
were to destroy all our weapons, the 
magnificent gesture of such an act 
would lead the remainder of the world 
to follow smt. At the other extreme 
there are those who find it to the inter- 
ests, they serve to keep both the CIA 
and the FBI under constant attack. 

And in between those two extremes 
we have different individuals and dif- 
ferent groups who are opposed in vary- 
ing measures of intensity and for vary- 
ing reasons to the existence, of the CIA. 


RECENTLY Sen. Clifford Case of 
New Jersey Saw fit to raise his arms 
in holy horror- (or fcignedly so) be- / 
cause the CIA was funding Radio Free v 

v-t ,C ’ 

Europe. . . 

'I fail to see the cause for alarm. 

Consider the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe. Consider what it accomplishes. 

I can see a connection between it and 
the CIA - and justifiably so. And .1 can / 
see where Radio Free Europe serves a / 
larger purpose. .Sen. Case must have v 
been hard pushed to get a headline, 
and experience shows that any senator 
can get a headline by blasting the CIA. / 

Consider the plight of poor Teddy v 
Kennedy, After exuding confidence 
and optimism that he would be re- 
elected Senate majority whip, the sen- 
ior, senator from Massachusetts went 
down in abject defeat. So how do you 
get -a headline and divert attention 
from such ignominy? 

'■ You attack the CIA, that’s how, and 
that is what Teddy did recently. With 
righteous anger (or fcignedly so) lie 
accused the CIA ofy -diverting relief / 
money for. refugees'^ 'Laos to forces 1 / 
fighting the Communist invaders. 
Bravo! 

BECAUSE the CIA of necessity en- 
gages in covert operations, it is re- 
latively simple for politicians and law- ' 
yers to accuse the CIA of virtually any- 
thing they wish. For the CIA to either 
confirm or deny such accusations 
could place ‘the organization in a dan- 
gerous position. Its operations are of 
such a delicate nature that it cannot 
afford to take public stands. 

And for my part, I’m overjoyed we 
have the CIA. Thank God for it. 
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. The .mark of a 
is . imaginative use ol 
sources of information. 


good researcher 
unusual 


Ron Kley, a 'research associate 
at the Maine. State Museum, 

, turned to one of the most unusual 
recently when he. needed a satel- 
lite- photo of the northeastern Unit-, 


. He wrote to the space agency, 
tiie 'Air Force and the National 
Weather Service, but came up 
empty-handed. Only the Weather 
Service had. ever been very inter- 
ested in satellite photographs of 
Maine -- and their concern was 
. restricted to cloudy days. 

But Mr. Kley is a stubborn man, 
and. it occurred to him to turn to 
'the only people who were surely 
interested in nice, clear satellite 
pictures of the United States. 

' Kley wrote Moscow asking for 
help, and he was pleasantly sur- 
prised. The Russians replied that 
they had ‘the best known satellite 
picture of the northeastern United 
States in existence, and they 
would be glad to send him a copy 
for $100. ■ , .. 


w » • ... . 

"■ Kley got the money together at 
.bought the photo — a composite 


and 

photo — a composite of 
several presumably taken by "the 
Soviet Union’s earth-circling . spy 
.satellites. . ' 


L.'His success , recalls t hat .of _ a 


Washington Post reporter 'who, 
several years ago, was trying to 
find out the number of persons’ 
working for the American Central 
Intelligence Agency. Me inquired 
at the CIA, but was told the figure 
.was classified information. 

. ...L i k e the -Maine ’m it s e u m 
’researcher,' it. occurred' to him that 
such information would- certainly 
be of concerji to the people in Mos- 
cow. ’ 

So the reporter walked (he cou- 
ple of blocks, to the Russian 
embassy in. Washington, and 
politely a sited if someone could 
tell him how many people worked 
for the CIA.’ . ' 

The Russians' .laughed, but 
promised to call Moscow. 

A few hours later they called the 
Post and gave the .reporter the 
information. When his story 
appeared’ it attributed the figures 
on the size of the American intelli- 
gence agency to informed 'sources 
in the Soviet embassy, and noted’ J 
that the. CTA refused to confirm or 
, deny their accuracy.. 

We can imagine the Soviet intel- 
ligence • experts chuckling with’ 
glee over their, vodka about, both, 
these incidents. Somehow it’s nice., 
-to know that the inscrutable Ivans 
always spying on us have a sense 
of humor. . 


J 
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By KEN •ROSWELL 

TIi e Central Intelligence 
1 Agency’s fear of publicity lias 
•.been credited with the drop- 
ping of e h a rges against 
■ members of the U.S. Army 
.by one of the men’s attorneys. 

. But federal sources — villi 
the exception of the CIA itself 
— have denied any involve- 
ment iu the case. 

•Atlanta attorney Charles L. 
V/eltncr said Monday that dis- 
missal of murder, charges 
against -his client, Sgt. Ese- 
quio! Torres, and three other 
enlisted men came- after the 
attorney obtained subpoenas 
for (lu ce CIA agents to.appcar 
li Torres’ court-martial. 

Charges against Torres, 
Pvt. Max I). Hutson, Pvt. Ger- 
ald A. Smith and Pvt. Robert 
W. T’Souvas — all in connec- 
tion with the alleged My Lai 
massacre — were dismissed 
Friday by Lt. Gen. Albert 0. 
Connor, commander of the 
Third Army at Ft. Mc- 
Pherson, 




“This is 
heard of 


K, 

first I had agent whose death order came 
that,’.’ said Lt. Col. irem the CIA. 

y. But, hvben one adamant al- 


I Harry Ilcath, a Deparfm 
' the Army spokesman. 


nt of 


CHARLES -WELTNER . 
Laslic-s Out at CIA 

“I would find it difficult to 
assume that he (Gen. Connor) 
decided (to dismiss _ the 
'charges) without the help of 
someone in the stratosphere 
up in Washington,” Wettner 
.said Monday. 

. SEVERAL calls to the na- 
tion’s capital produced no con- 
f i r m a t i o n of Weltner’s 
charges. 

/"“We never liiake public 
u statements,” said Joseph 
Goodwin from his Washington 
CIA office. “We never com- 
ment to published reports. 

“As the silent service of 
government, we can’t very- 
well talk publicly,” Goodwin 
explained as he referred a re- 
porter to the Department of 
Justice. , 

.But the Department of Jus- 
tice denied any inside knowl- 
edge of the My Lai incident.. 

“That’s an Army case,” a 
department spokesman told a 
reporter.” ... I think you 
. oughia check " 


•i “THE BASIS for dismissal 
i as stated by Gen. Connor did 
| not include any reference of 
I any kind to prospective wit- 
nesses such as the CIA,” 

; Heath said. 

| Heath, asked if someone 
I higher in authority than Gen. 
| Connor may have been in- 
volved in the decision to dis- 
miss the charges, replied: 

“I can categorically ’ deny 
this. Gen. Connor was charged 
with the disposition of these 
cases, and as the convening 
1 authority and as commanding 
general of the Third U.S. 
Arrnv, the decisions he 
. reached were independent de- 
cisions made on the best infor- 
mation and advice available 
. to him at his headquarters.” 

Heath suggested that a re- 
porter contact officials at Ft. 


! torncy u won permission to 
j bring GIA records into the 
case, -the charges against all 
i of the ' Green Berets were 
| quickly dropped. 

„ i WELTNER said he received 
'y- authorization to s u b p o o n a 
j three CIA men shortly before 
--- the charges’;; against Torres 
were dismissed. 

; The three agents were 
j James IS. May, senior prov- 
ince adviser in Quang Ngai; 

• Robert Ramsdell, a contrac- 
| tural employe and operating 
; head of the committee control- 
; ling Operation Phoenix in the 'j 
vlyLai area; and Capt. Clar- 
ence J. Dawkins, who was the. 
liaison officer between Opera- 
tion Phoenix and the Americal 
Division. 

Weltner said he told Army 
officials that he hoped to show 
that the CIA had created a 
“systematic program” for the 


elimination of r “an indetermi 
..McPherson for further confir- nate number,..,-^, in the thou 
mation that Connor acted ' sands — of Vietnamese 


. alone in d i s nj i s s i n g the 
. charges. 

' “That (CIA subpoenas) had 
• notiiing to do with it,” said a 
spokesman at Ft. McPherson, 
who also, denied the possibility 
. that higher-ranking officers 
may have been involved. 

“TIIE DECISION (to drop 
charges) was made before the 
Department of the Army ever 
found our. about it,” he said. 

The My Lai case dismissals 
were not the first time attor- 
' neys have claimed a victory 
through the CIA’s determina- 
tion to stay out of public view. 

In 1059, eight members cf 
the Army’s Special forces— in- 
cluding; Capt-. Budge- Williams 
of A- the ns, Ga. — were 
charged in connection with 
the death of a Vietnamese na- 
tional. 

Attorneys got nowhere when 
they contended that the dead 


civil- 
ians” who were suspected of 
working with the Viet Cong'. . 

The territory around My. Lai 
was “a place that contained a 
vast number of Viet Cong in- 
filtrators,” many of whom 
were named on a CIA “black 
list,” Weltner contended. 
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1 ’•• By IT, GEN. IK A C. EAKEIi, 

- ’ USAF (Ret.) 

; '’A recent Pentagon release advised that 
tlie Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) 
you! d report di- 
rectly to the de- 
(case secretary 
and not to or 
through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS) as in the 
past'. Apparently, 
the JCS now will 
have no intelli- 
gence advisers re- Lf Gen . Poker 
porting directly to 
them. ... 

, This organizational change could rep- 
resent a hazard to national security. De- 
prived of prompt and thorough Intelli- 
gence, immediately available, the joint 
chiefs scarcely can discharge their func- 
tion, assigned by the national defense 
act, of serving as the principal military 
advisers to the defense secretary and the 
President. • 

- Prior to World War II, foreign intelli- 
gence came to the defense decision 
makers from two uncoordinated sources. 
'Our ambassadors abroad reported to the 
secretary of state. Our military attaches 
rendered reports from their military con- 
tacts and observations to the secre- 
taries of War and Navy. 

: .. OUU EXPERIENCE In World War II 
; indicated the need for. a third, more 
: active, intelligence organization and the 
■Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
•; created. This agency rendered such valu- 
able service that the Central Intelligence 
Agency, (0IA),,.later was established to 
perform many "‘of the functions of the 
Wartime OSS. 

The President and his Cabinet, the ci- 
vilian side, then had this source of intel- 
ligence reporting directly to them. 

/•■..The JCS and the military side had the 
DIA, formed after the war by combining 
the intelligence functions of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

'These two intelligence channfcls, 'one on 
the civilian side and the oilier on the mil- 
itary side, have provided needed checks 
and balances. There are many eases 
where disaster was averted by this dual 
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failures, such as Pearl Harbor, tne 
Cuban missile crisis and the Pueblo inci- 
dent, can be traced to the failure of the 
defense decision makers fully to use the 
evidence provided by one or another of 
these two intelligence channels. 

UNDER THE NEW system it will be 
possible that an imperious defense secre-. 
tary might say: “This is my decision'; 
now give me, an intelligence estimate id 
support it.” This occurred prior to De- 
fense Secretary Melvin R. Laird's ten- 
ure. 

There must be. real concern when the 
JCS has to got intelligence secondhand. 
It also makes less certain that the com- 
lUniider in chif-f always will get sound 
intelligence estimates. 

McGcorge'Bundy, President Kennedy’s 
principal national security adviser, it 
will be remembered, is reported to have 
said that there obviously were no Red 
■missiles in Cuba, since it would be irra- 
tional for the Kremlin to put them there. 

. But from the military intelligence side 
came the unmistakable evidence to the 
contrary, the U-2 photographs. 

The civilian intelligence agencies and 
those under military jurisdiction histori- 
cally have operated .somewhat .differ- 
ently. The civilian side estimates what 
wilt happen, with reasons, while the mili- 
tary always has emphasized enemy ca- 
pabilities, what lie could do, with less 
emphasis on what he might do. - 

A CRITICAL and current example will 
illustrate this difference. 

The c i v i 1 i an intelligence estimate 
might advise the President: “There is no 
evidence that the Reds now are servicing 
their nuclear .‘submarines in Cuba.” The 
military, estimate, based on the same ev- 
idence, might say instead: “The Red 
base in Cuba is completed and ready to 
service Russian subs at any time.” 

The defense decision makers could be 

• reassured by the former estimate but 
alerted by the latter. 

The dual intelligence channels arc like 
the human being with two cars and two 

• eyes. This is_no time for the United 
.Stales to commit national mayhem, thus 
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Foreign Policy: Disquiet 
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Cuba, last"' September, 
suspicions, based on the. ari 
of a mother ship, plus twc 

0 . , . i conspicuous barges of a 

vrpf ,? i ttv/5. / / 7 o T'f r*/°' . %P’Tlt Ti' used only for storing a 
V C.'i. X a /. t O A A^wi i ^ ~ lear submarine’s radioac 

J . : . i effluent, alerted the W1 

■ ■ ■ . ? . House. That led to Inti 

!• , . Following in the fifth in a series of articles exploring the behind-the-scenes, negotia 

tNixon Administration's- style in foreign policy: . ; . " ,f not 


• By BENJAMIN WELLES 

i. . Special to The New York Times . . 

WASHINGTON, Jan. ?,1 — per cent of the total, or about 


• service nuclear armed s 
"in or from” Cuban bases. 
Career officials in the ii 


President W»»' fan t™ %«$*»%»« fSHRti 

dissatisfied vvith , the size cost ^ A f aclic!l] ,f views over several moi 

and loose coordination of tne trib , Jt£3 - at i cas t 150,000 mem- with Federal official 

Government’s worldwide In-.bers of the intelligence staffs, deal daily . with mtclhgi 
i — ■■ ■ .. . «««, matters, with men ret 

from intelligence careers 


with some on active duty 
dicate that .President N: 
and his chief advisers ap 
date the need for high-gi 
intelligence and ‘‘consume 
■eagerly. . • 

The community, for insts 
has been providing the P. 
dent with exact statistics 
numbers, deployment 
characteristics of Soviet 


telUgenco operations, which are estimated at 200,000 

According to wpiernbers of people. • 

,. • , cr t, ,w di,o Overseeing all the activities 

his sta.f, he b-he\es tnat th„ j s tbc United States Intclli- 
mtelligence provided to help genC0 } .; oard) set up by secret 
him formulate foreign policy, order by President Dwight D. 
iwhile occasionally excellent, Eisenhower in 1956 to coordi- 
is not good enough, day after nate intelligence .exchanges, 
day, to justify its share of, d . ec ^ e collection prioihies. as- 
t . Ft „ jv, • • ' ... sign collection tasks and help 

I. ... . • prepare what are known as na- 

. Mr. Nixon, it is said, has tic- tional intelligence estimates. 

gun to decide for himself U'hat ; The chairman of the board,, submarincs 

( thc lruelhgence pnonties 'tr.ii.-.jyho i., tne * ., ^ * ,,c a/rpower for the talks with 

Ibe and where the money should. sentauve, is the ^ Di.ecto f V usgis „ e „„ 

V . . . - p « . .j Central Intelligence, at pie^eiu/ 

be spent, instead of leaving iM Kichard Reims* The other 

hrgely fo the intelligence c.om- |bcrs arc jj cu t. Gen. Donald V. ^ - f v;; “‘A, 

jniunlty. 'He 1» J» S (r»c«l .hi, W tod I of Jh, 

stafi to survey the situation Intelligence Agency, Bay S. • ■ „ . , f 

and renort back within a vear 1 Cline, director of intelligence founation base, - an off 
ancijxput back yith.n a - ert ‘ . £nd rcsearc h a t the State De- commented. “We don’t gi 1 

it is hopea wall Tccommen- . j )artment; vice' Adm. Noel our negotiators roupd figures; 
dations for budget cuts of as (G ayler, head of the National „ about m of this v/eapon ; 
much as several hundred mil- , Security Agency;; Howard C t , ‘2S4 

lion dollars. ■ ' . I Brown Jr., ar , assistant general Je and here.’ When 

Not many years ago lhe commHsion 1 'and^wniiam C ™r peopte sit clovm to nego- 
Cenhal Intelligence Agency f ullivji ‘ n ; a ’deputy director of, «ate with the Russians tney 
and the ’ other intelligence tbe Federal Bureau of Investi-i k . n0 ' v all about the Ru sian 

bureaus were ' portrayed as an gtion. ' t'v to negotiate »" 

‘‘invisiblo empire” controlling^ Intelligence ^ men ^ro. aware th< Too l n “ ucb y Jntel , !gc . nce has 

foreign "policy behind a ? ^ ^ S 

inrou^a i. , - , • *. n x‘ r , p >_ prin^litr’ SngD.ki r i Cf 

-ho has never seriously. * ^ ^inr-r t^e 

sought to comprencnd tne 1 ® 1 ” c, - r y A ; ... “ s *“ o- » 
vast! sprawling': conglomora-; Prcsideni-s a.dviaci on naton 



of secrecy. Now the pendu- 
lum has swung. 

. The President and his aides 
ere said to suspect wide- 
spread overlapping, duplica- 
tion and considerable “boon- 
doggling” in the secrecy- 
shrouded intelligence “com- 
munity.” ' _ ‘ ", : 

In addition to ‘ the C.I.A., 
they include the intelligence 


tion of agencies. Nor, they 
say, has he decided how best 
to use their technical re- 
sources and personnel- -much 
of it talented— -in' formulating 
policy. 

Two Cases in Point 
Administration use — albeit, 


rms of the Defense, State! tardy use— of vast resources in 

„d tetico D..partm;nts H S B 'SSXS^BSSSS 


the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Together they spend $3.5- 
billion a year on strategic intd- 
igencs about the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and 'other 
lountries that might harm the 
nation's security. 

When tactical intelligence 


Arab-Israeli cease-fire of last. 
August is considered a case in 
point. Another was poor intelli- 
gence coordination before the 
abortive Sontay prisoner-cf- 
war raid of No. 21,' at_ v/hich 
time the C.I.A. was virtually 
shut, out 'of Pentagon planning. 
By contrast, the specialists 


Vietnam and. Germany and r- . - 

iconnaissance by overseas Ptunt _ out, _tunely^ intelligence 
immancls is included, the an- helps m oecision-mar-in . 
ial 
:per 

irtrne , . . . 

f ■ v,„.i d up 


al-security affairs, a Cabinet 
official observed: “Henry's im- 
patient for facts.” 

Estimates in New Form 

In the last year Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Kissinger have or- 
dered a revision in the national 
intelligence estimates, 'which 
are prepared by the C.I.A,. after 
|i consultation with the other in- 
telligence agencies. ' Some on 
future Soviet strategy have 
been ordered radically revised 
by Mr. Kissinger. 

“Our knowledge of present 
Soviet capabilities . allows 
Henry and* others to criticize 
ms for some sponginess about 
predicting future Soviet pol- 
icy,” an informed source con- 
ceded. “It’s pretty hard to look 
down the road with the same 


Helms Said to Rate High 
' Sources close to the White 
House, say that Mr. Nixon 
and his foreign-policy advisers 
—■Mr. Kissinger and Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers 
and Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird— -respect the 
professional competence- of 
Mr. Helms, who is 57 and is 
The first career head of the 
Central Intelligence- Agency. 

. Appointed by President 
"Lyndon. B. Johnson in June, 
1966, . Mr. Helms has been 
essentially apolitical. He is 
said to have brought profes- 
sional ability to bear in 
“lowering the profile” of the 
agency, tightening discipline 
and divesting it of . many 
fringe activities that have 
aroused criticism in Congress 
and ■ among the public. Elis 
standing with Congress and 
among the professionals is 
high. ' • 

According to White House 
sources, President Nixon, 
backed by the Congressional 
leadership, recently offered 
Mr. Helms -added authority to 
coordinate the activities of 
the other board members. He 
is reported to have declined. _ 

A major problem, according 
to those who know the situa- 
tion, is that while Mr. Helms. 

" " vresenta- 

e Board, 
i about 

per cent — souu-muiion to 
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On page 1749 .of the Manhattan telc- 

■ phone directory, there is this listing: 

“CENTHAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
■ 7 ." NY FIELD OFC 755-0027” 

There is no address given for the New 
York branch of the Washington espionage 
"company. I discovered this strange, but 
not surprising, listing almost three years 

■ ago. I had a powerful urge to call the 
number, but I was afraid. Sounds ridicu- 
lous, I know, but, nevertheless, I was 
afraid to call. 

But my curiosity would give me no 
,’rest. Every time I used the phone book, I 
was. remincled that the CIA was listed on 
’page 1749. Last week, I did it. 1 picked 
up niy phone and dialed the number. A 
woman answered. 

“755-0027,” she said, without identify- 
ing the telephone as the CIA’s. 

L. “Hello, is this the Central Intelligence’ 
Agency?” I asked, thinking the woman 
might be an operator for an answering 
service. ■ .. 

. • “Who is this calling, please?” she in- 

■ terrogated. 

. . “My name is Fred Cieetti. I am a re- 
porter for The Evening News in Newark 
and I’m interested in writing a piece about 
’the CIA office in New York. Can you help 
me?” 

She responded skeptically and told me 
to hold on. About a half-minute later, a 
. man came on (he line. He didn’t identify 
himself; 1 didn’t ask for his name. I re- 
peated my pitch to him. ITc performed a 
“uear-peiTcct, bureaucratic buck-pass. He 
was beautiful. ■ 

“I’m sorry, I can’t help you,” he said, 
.cheerfully, “That is a policy matter be-' 
■yond my purview. You’ll have to write to 
1 Washington about that.” -■ 

- He’ gave me this address: “Assistant to 
• .the Director for Public Affairs, Central In- 
telligence Agency, Washington, D.C.” I 
.'asked him if he was permitted to give out 
, the name of the assistant to the director, 
bill he sidestepped me. He was good. 

7 “I don’t know who will handle your let- 
ter,” he said. “I prefer not to use a 
' name.” 

V - Security Check Likely? 

’ I asked liim— -with a nervous laugh — if 
a security check would be done on me. 

“I won’t have to look over rny shoulder 
for someone tailing me, will 1?” is what I 
said. . 

. “Oh, no, mo,” he assured me. “We have 
.some people who, by necessity, are ox- 


A few days later, I mailed my letter to 
the nameless assistant director. 

“Dear -Sir: 

I write a human-interest column for 
•The Evening News of Newark, N.J. I am 
interested in writing a piece about, the CIA 
operation in the New York metropolitan 
area. ' ; 

This is not a put-on. I fully realize that 
the nature of my work is inimical to your 
work. But I suspect that there is some in- 
formation about the CIA’s activities out of 
the New York office that can he published 
without harm to national security. There 
may, in fact, be some information that, if 
printed, would be helpful to you. 1 do not 
know what facts arc available to me, anil 
this is why I am writing to you. Please 
advise me oil this matter.”. 

After I mailed the letter, . I convinced 
myself that my missive would be filed, 
microfilmed, and cross-indexed. If the CIA 
hears my name again, I thought, they will 
retrieve this letter and know for sure that 
I am dangerous and must, he watched. 

Yesterday, there was a large brown en- 
velope in my mailbox. Enclosed were two 
reprints of articles done about the CIA. 
Both were extremely urn-revealing and, no 
doubt, this quality earned them the CIA 
imprimatur. There also- was a brochure 
entitled, “Intelligence Professions,” that is 
probably used by the CIA’s college recruit- 
ers. And there was a blue pamphlet, 
which contained the CIA’s statutory au- 
thorization and some generous compli- 
ments from our President. 

Letter From' Director’s Aide 

With the enclosures, was a letter from 
Joseph C. Goodwin, the previously anony- 
mous assistant to the director. 

“Dear Mr. Cieetti: 

• I am enclosing some material which, 
hopefully, will give you a dearer picture 
of the background’, history, functions and 
responsibilities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. As to your specific request for in- 
formation, I can only refer you to the para- 
graph on “Policy on Public Disclosures” on 
page 5 of the blue pamphlet.” 

This is the paragraph: 

“Because of the nature of its duties, 
required by law and by considerations of 
national security, the Central Intelligence 
Agency .does n.ot confirm or deny pub- 
lished reports, whether true or false, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to the agency or 
its personnel CIA does not publicly dis- 
cuss its organization,- its budget, or its per- 
sonnel. Nor docs' it discuss its methods of 
'operation or -its sources of information.” 
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..By. DM MM IS BABBAGE: LLO 
SHIPPENSBURG, Pa.' — 
Senator George McGovern (D- 
S. Dak.) .all but formally an- 
nounced bis candidacy for the 
1972. Democratic presidential 
nomination as he addressed 
approximately £,000 students 
and faculty members a t 
Shippensburg Slate College 
Thursday night. 

McGovern earlier told a 
news conference that lie plans 
to. enter all major presidential 
primaries next year “because 
that's where the Democratic 
presidential nomination will 
be decided.” Jle said he will 
enter the race early because 
\he wants a bolter chance at 
the nomination than he had 
In 1S5S. 

McGovern said he had little 
concern for polls which show 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie of 
Maine the leader for the 
Democratic standard, R c 
; said: ■ “Polls two years before 
; the election are irrelevant. 
The current polls only indicate 
that one man has . been run- 

• liing.” 

The senator told guests at 
, a dinner given in his honor 
that he “expects to make an. 
.import ant- announcement early 
next week.” 

In his .speech on “A Second 
Declaration of Independence,’'.. 
McGovern urged .-all Ameri- 
cans to reaffirm their belief 
l and faith in the ideals ex- 
pressed in the original docu.- 

• ment. ITe said: “The surest: 
hope for America lies neither j 
with a new set of national I 
ideals, nor an entirely new 
system.” 

; , The senator said he felt the 
’ r ? f d hope lies in America's 
. historic ideals and a more in- 
. telligcnt effort to modify -and 
influence the system. 

He 'said he examined “all 
. the blue prints for change.” 
He noted, these included the 
conservative ideas of the 
Young Americans for Frcc- 
s dom and the • ultra-liberal 
\philosophy of the Students fo 


a Democratic Society. -■ 
Neither, he said, offered the ' ' 
answer, lie said, “We must { 
make a genuine effort 'to X 
make the founding ideals part 
of our national policy.” 

McGovern said those seek- 
ing change should realize that 
the most radical ideas for 
change arc expressed in the 
writings of Paine, Jefferson, 
Madison and Lincoln. 

He said, however, that our 
society must never refuse to 
examine new ideas and. 

1 challenge old ones and added, 
“The phrase “America, love it ' 
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■the Middle East, the senator 
said he supported the efforts 
of the President to bring about 
a negotiated settlement. 

McGovern said, however, lie 
felt the Soviet. Union was. tak- 
ing advantage “in IV at more 
strategic part of the world 
because of our current heavy 
commitment in Vietnam." 

But he . criticized 'the Prcsi- 
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£1’ l j should become i clont for not bringing- more! 
.. . >'Hioci acy live it or lose nressiii-e on Bethlehem Steel a 


'Democracy live it 
it:” 

The Senator said the Con- 
stitution, as he reads it, places 
•the war-making powers in the 
hands of Congress. But, ho 
said, in recent years that 
power has drifted into the 
hands of the Pentagon, the 


pressure on Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. for its recent price hike. 
McGovern said the President 
whs wrong* in not promising 
wage and price guidelines and 
cited the action of the late 
President John P. Kennedy, 
Avhc forced steel makers to 


Hands ol the Pentagon, the ,, 

Central .Intelligence AoonrvV . ba ? k l >r,cc ar ' rJ hold 
-- i |j prices m lino for three years. 


and . “impetuous chief ex' 
ccutivcs 'who send American 
troops across international 
rontiers.’ ’ 

He concluded his address by- 
saying, “It is time for Ameri- 
cans to come homo from 

killing. Asians and heal 'our 
■ social wounds.” 

In responding to questions 
from the floor, McGovern said 
that FBI Director J. Edgar' 
Hoover might “have a better 
place in history if lie retired 
now.” He also said it was time 
for the CIA to be brought under 
tight control of the executive 
branch. 

Asked io comment on the 
legalization of marijuana he 
said: “One ; of the greatest 
steps this Congress has made 
is the legislation designed to 
scale down the stiff prison 
terms of marijuana i,isc.” He 
continued: “Adults with three 
martinis under ■ their belts 
shouldn’t have the right to 
throw a teenager in jpii for 
five years.” ■ • • " 

W.hca asked if kc felt the 
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l It’s okay if Defense Secretary 
: Melvin Laird wants to take sort of 
1 personal command of his depart- 
ment’s various and often far-flung 
intelligence operations, although 
he already has quite real command 
over them if he chooses to exercise 
it. But if he wants to stop the mil- 
i itary from spying on U.S. civilians, . 
i he needn’t redraw the organization 
; chart. 

For that, Mr. Laird only has to 
Issue a clearly stated, unhedged . 
and convincing order that the 
armed forces are no longer per- . 
mitted to conduct intelligence op- i 
erations in the United States, ex- j 
cept as may be directly necessary j 
in specific counter-intelligence sit- ; 
uations. j 

He needs only to make it abso- , 

' lutely clear that any officer of any ■ 
rank who permits such uncon- 
scionable activities will be hastily 
booted out of the military. 

That would give fretful citizens, 
and the concerned representatives 
. some are lucky to have in Con- 
gress, a clear shot at any military 
' group that is discovered snooping 
and compiling dossiers on’ citizens 
because of their political or idcolo- 
i gical beliefs and activities. 

’ The whole intelligence commu- 
inity maintained by the U.S. gov- 
: ernment is overdue for a substan- 

• tial reorganization. 

> . Some of the intelligence activi- 

> ties of the services branches have 
ducked the supervision that the 
Defense Intelligence Agency was 
supposed to assert over them. And 
the DIA and the. better known CIA 
sometimes engage in needlessly"' 

; overlapping efforts. The FBI con- 
ducts foreign intelligence, although 
It is supposed to stay home — while 
the CIA reportedly sometimes 
- poaches in the domestic precincts 
: that are supposed to be the FBI’s 

* alone. 


j By stacking the pyramid a bit 
; higher-bringing his DIA up to 
’ the secretary’s office rather than 
: topping it off a step lower the 
' Joint Chiefs of Slaff Mr. Laird . : 
has solved none of those problems. - 
The move is- essentially .a public re- 1 
, lations gesture, though a welcome 
one. The problems remain. ■ They 
; have merely been rearranged. ' 1 

* ■ • ■ V , . * A 
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■WHEN ALLEN DULLES 
and oilier veterans of the 
' wartime OSS persuaded 
-President Truman to estab- 
lish the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the American, peo- 
ple were convinced that they 
'Were making a great saving 
in money and manpower as 
well as a businesslike stride 
toward efficiency. IIow bad- 
ly they were deceived has 
now.’ been revealed once 
again. 

, But the hue and cry which 
followed Sen. Sam Ervin’s 
revelation Hint Army inlel- 
•legence was spying on can- 
didates'for office pad clect- 
, cd officials is the wrong • 
; hue and cry. Of course it is 
iso palpably asinine that it 
'is hard to imagine it as her- 
l-alding a. police state. The 
.real danger which Sen. Ev- 
. vin’s revelation points to is 
.something the courtly and 
venerable .North Carolinian 
did not even mention 
The real -danger is that 
, the U.S. Array is so cncum-. 
bered' by unnecessary jobs 
that it has become the 
. world’s most monstrous 
example pf a large invest- 
. ment for a small return. 


Never in the history of na- 
tions has there been an 
army which provided so few 
fighting soldiers for such 
vast numbers of uniformed 
men. Never before has there 
been an army which recruit- 
ed its soldiers with virtual 
promises that they will be 
given noncombat jobs. 

ARMY INTELLIGENCE 
.is only one example of how 
the Pentagon bureaucracy 
has thworted the nation’s 
defense. An intelligence job 
is a nonfighting job. If you 
have ' recruited soldiers qn 
the basis of a promise that 
they will not have to fight, 
intelligence is one place to 
put them. Inevitably, the 
time will come when intel- 
ligence is so vastly over- 
manned that somebody will 
suggest spying cm political 
candidates in order to give 
noncombatant soldiers some- 
thing to do 

But intelligence is an in- 
structive example because 
the promise of a central in- 
telligence authority to 
watch over the nation’s de- 
fense is of such, recent mem- 
ory. President Truman 
thought he had done the 


job, and so did Allen Dulles." been made to loo!;, foolish, 
The three services were to and the American people 


' conduct battle intelligence. 
The DIA was to conduct 
strategic intelligence and to 
act as the clearinghouse for 
information gathered by the 
.military. 

But within 10 years for- 
mer Secretary- of Defense 
Robert McNamara had cre- 
ated the . Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency and was 
trying to beat the CIA with' 
reports to President Ken- 
nedy. The new agency grew 
until it was larger than CIA 
and produced even more 
paper. But it did not halt 
the growth of its subsidiar- 
ies. ■ Service intelligence 
agencies grew, too. 

FOR ALL THIS invest- 
ment — about $3 billion per 
year — the nation has re- 
ceived, over the period of 
the war. in Vietnam, an in- 
telligence performance so 
dismal as to make historical 
comparison impossible. In- 
formation about enemy cap- 
ability, enemy whereabouts 
and enemy troop strength 
has been .consistently wrong. 

Because it has. been con- 
sistentiy wrong, three suc- 
cessive Presidents have 


have been misled by so 
many victory-around-th.e-cor- 
ncr statement’s as to make- 
farce approach tradedy. 

The’ farce is defined in 
Melvin Laird’s marvelously 
funny order to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff last week. 
^Defense Intelligence, said 
the Secretary of Defense, 
should cease, spying upon 
American civilians, end the 
unit which had been doing 
so should be abolished. 
Then, with, the wisdom 
granted only to those who 
have seen the defense bu- 
reaucracy at firsthand, 
Laird forbade the Joint 
Chiefs to set up another 
such unit in its place. 

Tragedy is still wailing to 
be defined. But surely the 
possibility of tragedy exists 
in a defense establishment 
which requires that for 
every uniformed man who 
serve?, in a division nearly 
five uniformed men • must 
back him ujo and that— as 
the revelations about the 
Defense Intelligence unit 
proved — many of these man 
have literally nothing to to. 

© 1371, Los Anjelcs Times 
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A Worried Look At The C .LA. 


Frank A. Capell is a professional intelli- 
gence specialist of almost thirty years' 
standing. He is Editor and Publisher of 
the fortnightly newsletter, The Herald Of 
• Freedom, has contributed to such impor- 
tant national magazines as The Review Of 
The News, and. is author of Robert F. 
Kennedy — A Political Biography, The 
Untouchables, and other books of inter- 
est to Conservatives. Mr. Capell appears 
frequently on radio and television, lectures 
widely, and never fears controversy.- lie 
lives in New Jersey, is an active Cath- 
olic layman, and father of seven sons. 

u Tint Central Intelligence .Agency was 
established in 19-17 after its wartime 
predecessor, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices (O.S.S.), was exposed as thoroughly 
infiltrated by the Communists. .Let us 
examine some of that O.S.S. personnel. 

In 1948, former Communist spy Eliza- •: 
beth Bentley appeared as a witness before 
the House Committee oil' Un-American 
Activities; On Page 529 of the formal 
report of those Hearings is tire record of 
Miss Bentley’s testimony about intelli- 
gence she received from Comrades inside 
O.S.S. while she was operating as a Soviet 
courier: 


All types of information were 
given, highly secret information on 
what the OSS was. doing, such as, 
for example, that they were trying 
to make secret negotiations with 
governments in the Balkan bloc in 
case the war ended, that they were 
parachuting people into Hungary, ' 
that they were sending OSS people 
into Turkey to operate in the 
Balkans, and so on. The fact that 
General Donovan [head of O.S.S.] 
was- interested in having an ex- 
change between the NKVD [the 
Soviet secret police] and the OSS. 


J 


That’s right, O.S.S. and the N.K.V.D. 
were working very close indeed. 

1 Wren asked what kind of information 

Communist A’p'ptQ^id' t F6r 
Ilalperin gave rrerto oeTorwarded to in” 
Soviet Union, Miss Bentley testified: 


“Well, in addition to all the information 
which OSS was getting on Latin America, - 
he had access to the cables which the OSS 
was getting in from its agents abroad, 
worldwide information of various sorts, 
and also the OSS had an agreement with 
the State Department whereby he also 
could see State Department cables on 
vital issues.”.. Halperin was Chief of the 
O.S.S. Latin American . Division at the [ 
time when, as Miss Bentley Ira's sworn, Ii< 
was one of her contacts in a Sovie 
espionage ring. 

Carl Aldo Marzani was Chief of th 
Editorial Section of the O.S.S. Marzai 
has been several times identified und< 
oatlr as a member of the Conrmuni 
Party. Using the most highly classify 
information, he supervised the making 
charts on technical reports for higher cch 
Ions of the Army, the Navy, the Joi 
Chiefs of Staff, and tire O.S.S. Comra 
Marzani made policy decisions and wa: 
liaison officer between tire Deputy CluuJ 
of Staff of tire Army and the Office off 
the Undersecretary of War. 

When questioned before a Congres | 
sional Committee, Irving Fajans of O.S.S 
took the Fifth Amendment rather tha 
admit to his Communist Party membi 
ship and long history of activities < 
behalf of the Soviets. Comrade Faja 
was a key O.S.S. operative despite t 
fact that he was known to have been 
member of the Communist Party and 
have served in the Communists’ Abralic 
Lincoln Brigade in Spain during the ye; 

1937-1938. 

Robert Talbott Miller III was anoth 
j contact of Soviet courier Elizabeth Bei 
ley. An O.S.S. employee assigned' to t 
State Department, he was Assistant Clr 
in the Division of Research. On a trip . 

Moscow, Comrade Miller married a me 
ber of the staff of the MosdOw News. 

Leonard E. Mins, a writer who h 
worked for the International Union 
■Revolutionary Writers in Moscow a 
written for New Masses, was also on 1 
staff of the top secret O.S.S. Comic 
, Mins took tire Fifth Amendment rati 
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ship in the Communist Party. He refu: 
to deny that he was.a Soviet agent ever 
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by Richard Holbrooke* 


The postwar period in international relations 
, has encfed. -—President Nixon, 

U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970’ s 

In the realm of policy some changes _hh.ve 
been made, others promised. But the massive 
foreign affairs machine built up during the 
postwar era rumbles on, as ornate and un- 
wieldy as ever. If meaning is attached to the 
President’s promise of a new foreign policy 
for the seventies, then the shape of our 
massive bureaucracies must be changed, and 
those changes must be substantial. 

“If we were to establish, a new foreign 
policy for the era to come,” Mr. Nixon went 
on ’to declare, “we had to begin with a basic 
[restructuring of the process by which policy 
is made.” But the restructuring has not yet 
met the problem. — the accumulation of move 
than two decades of institutions, procedures 
and personnel, existing unchanged in a 
changing situation. Can we create an appa- 
ratus which will, in fact, “respond to the 
requirements of leadership in the 1970’s”? 

As a member of the bureaucracy myself, I 
feel its shortcomings with a special keenness. 
It is hard to decide whether to play the drama 
as [tragedy, comedy, or simply theater of the 
absurd. 


•After several years ’ absence in private life, an 
elder statesman is recalled by the President to 
temporary duty in the State Department. Pie 
notices that there are twice as many Assistant 
Secretaries and “deputies" us he had remembered 
from his last stint of public service a decade 
before. “ I have three people on my staff,” he says, 


*Thc vicivs expressed here are the author’s alone , and 
not a statement ‘of government policy. 


"who spend all their time attending meetings so 
they can come back and 'brief’ me about what 
VMS said at the meetings. The funny thing. is,” he 
adds, "I don’t give a damn about what’s said at 
any of those meetings." 
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' skill^'S? neiP fovyf SjH ancTire w ideas, an 
so on. All these arc important factors, but 
they are primarily unrecognised spin-offs of 
the central and dominant problem size. 
Tliere are two distinct but related ways that 
the apparatus is too big — in numbers of 
people . (or, as we bureaucrats say, warm- 
bodies”) and the multiplicity of chains of 
command. Of the two, the latter is by far the 
more serious: 

An officer arrives ara consulate in an area 
where a minor guerrilla war has been going on for 
years. The United Stoics is officially uninvolved, 
but the officer discovers 1 hat another agency of the 
U.S. government is. giving limited covert assistance 
to the guerrilla movement. Rather than send u 
coded message (fire code clerks work for cia), he 
dispatches a letter via the diplomatic pouch to his 
Ambassador und the Washington desk officer to 
risk how this teas authorized und why. Neither 
man, it turns out, knew what tens going on. After ' 
some interagency wrangling, the policy is c/iunged 
— to the best of the officer's knowledge. 

In order to appreciate how fragile and jerry- 
built the foreign affairs machine really is, with 
its live major engines and countless minor 
ones, it is only necessity to remember how it 
was built. The present structure was the result 
of compromises made in time of emergency, 
as America reacted after World War II to the 
newly perceived threat- of the cold war. 
Senior officials often disagreed over the need 
for new agencies even while agreeing that the 
function needed to be performed. Dean 
Achcson, for example, opposed the formation- 
of a separate Central Intelligence Agency 
(ciA)-in 19-16. But for reasons which Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower felt were valid, as 
each new froht in the cold war was perceived 

: in Washington, a new agency ’or organization 
was formed to fight it: for; “the battle for 
men’s minds,” the United States Information 
Agency (usia); for technical assistance and 
economic development, a series of foreign aid 
agencies leading up. to the present Agency for 
Internationa! Development (Aid); for covert 
operations, as well as independent analysis, 
the cia; for the building up of armed forces of 
friends and allies, a massive military assist- 
ance and advisory effort in more than 80 
countries, under the control of the Pentagon; 
and, of course, a; large U.S. military presence 
deployed around the globe. ■ 
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TOWARD LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF THE C.I.A. 

i ' 

Stanley N. Futterman* 

- • ■ ■ ■ ■ P. 
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I. Introduction . : 

v Every few years the C.I.A. is rediscovered. The inspiration is 
TRrely the same: Guatemala in 1954; the U-2 incident in 1960; the 
Bay of Pigs in 1961; support for the National Students Association 
in 1967. This year it is mainly Laos. 

How far the Nixon Administration has been forced to come in 
the past year in acknowledging the C.I.A.'s role in Laos may be 
seen by a comparison of two official reports. In March, 1970, in 
response to increasingly detailed newspaper reports and rising pres- 
sures from Congress, President Nixon issued a 3,000 word statement 
on Laos, including a nine point description of "the precise nature 
of our aid to Laos.” 1 There was no mention of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. On August 3, 1971 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee released a staff report on the situation in Laos, cleared 
for publication by the Administration after 5 weeks of negotiation 
with the Committee staff. The published report reflects numerous 
deletions insisted on by the Administration but includes the now 
officially conceded revelation that "the most effective [friendly] 
military force in Laos is not the Royal Lao Army, but the . . . irregu- 
lar forces which are trained, equipped, supported, advised, and to 
a great extent, organized by the C.I.A.” 2 

There have been revelations about C.I.A. foreign operations 
before and official or semi-official confirmations of them. What is 
unusual about the official confirmations of C.I.A. operations in 
Laos is that they have been forced out of the Administration while 
the activities are still in progress. The revelations come also at a 
time when the Congress is heavily engaged in an effort to legislate 



limits to the President’s discretion in foreign affairs. 

These events have led to the introduction in the present Con- 
gress of several bills which comprise the first proposed legislation 
intended to bring the C.I.A.’s foreign operations under substantive 
legislative restraints. It is not that past years were without con- 
gressional flurries over the C.I.A. Over the years some 132 bills had 
been introduced either to establish standing committees to oversee 
the C.I.A. 's activities or to authorize special investigations of the' 
C.I.A.’s role. Not one passed, and only two ever reached the floor 
; of even one House, where both were decisively defeated by better 
, than two-thirds majorities. 3 The remarkable thing is that the activity 
was all confined to jurisdictional battles within the Congress. The 
traditional isspe has been which small group of Senators and Rep 
resentatives would be privy to the doings of the C.I.A. 

Not until 1967 was the first bill introduced to limit what the 
C.I.A. could do with its funds: Rep. Ryan’s measure to prohibit the 
C.I.A. from contributing funds to domestic organizations. 4 The 
Johnson Administration avoided what surely would have been con- 
siderable pressure for such legislation only by announcing that all 
existing covert financial assistance to the nation’s educational and 
private organizations would be terminated by about the end of the 
year. 6 More recently, Congress has compelled the Nixon Administra- 
tion to terminate covert CJ.A. funding of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty and forced it to seek legislation to provide open gov- 
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